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“That's a good, factual ad. 
The picture is good and it 
indicates very plainly what 
they are trying to show.” 


“These pictures of the innards of boilers are good. 
They go with the heading too. Bulletins like this 
might be helpful to the juniors for future use.” 
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“This is what I mean by not 
making a lot of pictures con- 
fusing. There are a lot of 
good facts, too. No priorities 
for zinc is certainly timely 
and good dope.” 


“Good heading. This is an attention-getter. I think it’s 
smart policy to emphasize the service of a product in 
actual use as they have done. 


“Now this ad says some 
thing. We know that mos 
transformers can take a ce 
tain overload. But how muc) 
under what temperatures st 


‘usually not known. Thi 


factual guide is good too” 
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“The idea of getting # 
bubbles out of clay 
interesting. It sure has mo" 
interest than othe: insulate 
ads. I think most ¢ 

are interested in t:ps on b* 
things are made.’ 
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a4 a@ Public Relations Job 


for American Business 


A discussion of the basic thought back of renegoti- 


ation of war contracts and its importance to business 


@® THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ot 


free enterprise is on the spot. 


No, it is not the threat of Hitler, 


Mussolini, Tojo & Co. to which I 
refer. American industry is meeting 
their challenge. And as time goes on, 
the man in the street—who can not 
now be given precise production fig- 
ures—is realizing more and more that 
the volume of material which the sys- 
tem of free enterprise is turning out 
for the winning of the war is pro- 
digious. 

The American system of free en- 
terprise is on the spot for another 


reason. A reason that involves a 


nger term than the winning of the 
war. It is on the spot not because of 
the volume of production but be- 
cause of the possible cost of that 
production. 

ight now public attention is cen- 
tered on the job American industry 
is doing in turning out volume. But 
just as surely as investigations follow 
every war, just so surely will public 
attention be centered—after the war 
is won—on the cost of turning out 
thac volume. 

1¢ long-term threat to which the 
system of American free enterprise is 


By MAURICE H. KARKER 


Chairman, Price Adjustment Board, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


subject is one that will manifest itself 
right here at home. It is incipient. 
But its challenge must be met now. 
Its effects must be anticipated, and 
if free enterprise in this country is 
to prevail after the war, it must for- 
tify itself right here and now against 
the threat. 

Out of the last war grew the ugly 
phrase—war profiteer. Our partici- 
pation in this war was only a few 
months old before the phrase returned 
to the lips of the man on the street 
and to the newspaper headlines. 

The prosperity of the twenties 
helped prevent that phrase from 
wrecking the system of free enterprise 
then. What guarantee has American 
industry that such a period of prosper- 
ity will follow this war to prevent—if 
it can not be prevented in any other 
way—the occurrence of such a ca- 
tastrophe? 

Perhaps the concern of those who 
feel that free enterprise would be in 
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jeopardy if this phrase returned to 
persistent use is purely alarmist. 

But only two quotations will sug- 
gest otherwise. 

One is from a current best seller, 
a book which has taken the country 
by storm, which was reprinted in con- 
densed form in a magazine that num- 
bers its subscribers in the millions. 
The other is from a letter to a Con- 
gressman. 

First from “They Were Expend- 
able.” If you read the book, you'll 
recall that one of the motor torpedo 
boats in Commander Bulkley’s little 
Philippine fleet was laid up for re- 
pairs to its propellers after it had 
come into sudden and unhappy con- 
tact with a coral reef. Says the nar- 
rator: 

‘Dad’ was working for the gov- 
ernment for a dollar a year. When 
he finally finished with our repairs— 
they took many days—we asked him 
how much the bill was. ‘We'll for- 
get about it,’ he said. ‘You fight ’em 
and I'll fix ’em. It’s the least I can 
do.’ 

“He clenched his big fist, and it 
was about the size of a nail keg. Since 
I’ve come back here I’ve read about 
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One of the newer production scoreboards in plants of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, West 
Allis, Wis., has a movable figure on a shell riding in a slot which leads to the Axis leaders 


some outfits working on war contracts 
who were paying their stenographers 
fifty thousand dollars a year and 
charging it to the government as ex- 
penses until they were caught. It’s 
a waste of time to indict them. Just 
get old ‘Dad’ Cleland back here and 
let him go in and reason with them 
in their swivel chair. With those big 
fists of his, he’d know how to ex- 
postulate with racketeers like that.” 

Whereas the foregoing paragraphs 
have been read by millions, the letter 
to the Congressman has been seen and 
read perhaps by no more than a dozen 
people. But it is equally significant 
in that it reflects a certain attitude 
of the man in the street—an attitude 
that may not yet be crystallized in the 
minds of many but which lies incipi 
ently awaiting the crystallizing gener- 
ating force. 

The letter is too long to be quoted, 
but perhaps a paraphrase will be just 
as effective in making the point. It 
was written by a railroad signalman 
earning his living in the Southwest. 
It was literate, clearly the articulation 
of a man who had given the subject 
considerable 


of his communication 


thought. In effect it said: “One of 
my sons is already serving in the 
Army. Next month my other son 
will be called up. I am paying taxes 
beyond my ability to pay them. To 
all this I am thoroughly resigned. It 
is necessary in the winning of the war. 
But what about war profiteering? 
What are you, my Congressman, do- 


ing to stop it? Don’t tell me you 


can’t do anything, for I know you 
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can. And if you don’t do something 
about it, we—the little fellows—will 
get some one to represent us who will 
do something about it.” 

When this war is won there will 
be perhaps as many as nine million 
men who gave up their way of life, 
left their families, earned less than 
$100 a to participate—in 
greater or less degree—in the active 
winning of the war. That is one 
quarter of our “normal” working pop- 


month 


ulation. 

While this war is being fought— 
and for long after it — 26,000,000 
people (based on present estimates) 
will be paying for it through direct 
taxes. The so-called little fellows 
for the first time have become 
financial partners with Uncle Sam. 
Never before has so large a proportion 
of our population been made so con- 
scious of its financial stake in this 
country. Never before has there been 
such a potential check on the nation’s 
pocket-book. 

When the post-war investigation 
into the conduct of this war is held, 
there will be more millions than ever 
before who will have a personal in- 
terest in whatever may then be di- 
vulged. 

As was said, the average American 
has a vague impression that Amer- 
ican industry is doing its part mag- 
nificently in turning out the volume 
of production to help win the war. 
Just now, cost of that production is 
But after the 
war, in the coolness of the peace, the 


relatively incidental. 


relative importance of volume will 


be replaced by the importance of 
cost. 

Will American industry lose after 
the war the tremendous gains in pub- 
lic prestige which is made during the 


war? 

The answer to that question must 
be emphatically in the negative if 
those who helped develop our system 
of free enterprise by sensing and an- 
ticipating American hungers and ap 
pealing to their gratification by wise 
and sound methods 
will now sense and anticipate the 
clear desire of the American people 
that there shall be no war profiteering. 
Merchandising is a matter of public 
relations. If the same skill is applied 
in this time of war to the broad as- 
pects of industry’s public relations 
that has been applied in time of peace 
to the merchandising of products and 
services, there will certainly be noth- 
ing to fear so far as concerns the 
public’s regard for free enterprise 
after the war. 

The gratifying aspect of this is 
that the vast majority of business 


merchandising 


men recognize the situation, have 
every desire only to avoid being 
branded as profiteers after the war, 
but also to avoid being profiteers. 
The vast majority of industrial con- 
cerns represent just as much patriot- 
ism as the battalions in Africa or on 
Guadalcanal. 

But, however, much a truism that 
may be, if the public—the soldiers 
battling it out with the enemy and 
the so-called little fellows stumping 
it up with taxes—if the public false- 
ly or otherwise gains a contrary im- 
pression, that equal patriotism will be 
in danger of being pilloried. 

Those whose job it is to market 
products and services know how easy 
it is for the consumer, to whom a 
message is directed, to receive an im 
pression quite different from the one 
intended to be conveyed. 

This perhaps explains the first quo 
tation used above. It presents only 
one side of the story. There is another 
side—but a side about which the pub 
lic has not had an opportunity to 
learn. The company to which one 
guesses the “racketeer” reference 
made is, as a matter of cold fact, di 
ing a splendid job on the producti 
line. It has reduced the cost of 
product tremendously in the last ye 
It is several months ahead of p! 
duction schedule. It is an essent 
element in the winning of the » 
Yet the fact that such a reference 
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could be made to it indicates the risk 
which industry as a whole runs, the 
jeopardy in which it is placed, the 
need for it to lean over backwards 
if it is to escape after the war the 
retaliation of the people. 

So too of the letter from the south- 
western railroad signalman to his 
Congressman. 

Scandal travels on swift wings. Let 
some charge of inordinate profits, 
some tale of soft pickings, appear 
and it sweeps across the land, usually 
becoming more horrible with each re- 
telling. Newspapers spread the word. 
Radio commentators add their jabs. 
Free enterprise suffers another blow 
to its reputation. 

It is true that there have been some 
examples of war contractors who have 
sought to take advantage of the pres- 
ent unprecedented problems of pro- 
curement and _ production. These 
cases, however, are in an extremely 
small minority. It has well been said 
that in most instances the term “‘ex- 
cessive profits” describes the situation 
less accurately than would the words 
“unexpected profits.” 

With exceptions, as rare as in any 
other group of citizens, war contrac- 
tors are good Americans. They are in 
complete agreement with the clear 
determination of Congress and of the 
country that no one should be or 
will be allowed unjustified, excessive 
or inordinate profits from this war. 

This being true, the only real ques- 
tion is how such profits shall be 
avoided. From the viewpoint of all 
who believe in the American system 
of free enterprise, the control of 
profits is doubly important. It goes 
beyond the present matter of patriot- 
ism, and has a direct and vital bearing 
on after-the-war conditions. For the 
tuture of free enterprise will rest on 
its record not only of war production, 
which will be magnificent, but also 
of war profits. 

The method that the Congress has 
provided for controlling war profits 

that of over-all renegotiation of 

ir contracts. 

Renegotiation is accomplished 

rough the medium of one of four 

ce Adjustment Boards—that of the 
my, Navy, Treasury or Maritime 
mmission, depending upon which 
placed the greatest dollar volume 
contracts with the company in 
estion. It involves an over-all re- 
w of the company’s total net profits 
war contracts as related to net 
es, plus many other factors such 





conditions. 





Renegotiation and Advertising Allowances 


@ MAURICE H. KARKER, chairman of the Price Adjustment Board 
of the War Department, is widely known and recognized for his achieve- 
ments in business in connection with the Jewel Tea Company, of which 
he is chairman of the board. Through his practical approach to the con- 
troversial subject of renegotiation of war contracts, he is rapidly clarifying 
in the minds of business executives the need for renegotiation as a normal 
business practice, and interpreting to them its real significance to the 
welfare of American business after the war. 

When addressing a meeting of the Economic Club of Chicago last 
month, Mr. Karker touched on the attitude of the Price Adjustment 
Board toward advertising costs in connection with renegotiating war con- 
tracts. “Advertising,” he said in response to a question, “is of course an 
approved and allowable expense, since it is certainly necessary for a 
company largely devoted to war work to keep its name and trade marks 
before the public and thus protect its future markets. Reasonable adver- 
tising expenses are allowable, but this doesn’t mean that a company which 
spent $1,000,000 advertising a $20,000,000 peacetime business would be 
permitted to spend $5,000,000 on a $60,000,000 war production business.” 

At present, indoctrination meetings of field representatives of the Price 
Adjustment Board are being held to assure that they all interpret the rules 
of renegotiation in keeping with the thought of the Board at Washington, 
so that all companies involved will receive like treatment under similar 








as operating efhciency, speed of pro- 
duction, the amount of the com- 
pany’s own funds employed as con- 
trasted with the amount of Gov- 
ernment funds, etc. In many cases 
the renegotiating Board has agreed 
with the company that excessive 
profits are not being earned, that the 
department in question would stand 
ready to defend in the court of public 
opinion the earnings being realized. 
In other cases the Board in question 
has accepted the price adjustment 
suggested by the company itself. In 
other cases, renegotiation according to 
the true dictionary definition of the 
term has been completed. In no case 
has it been necessary to do more than 
renegotiate. 

Nothing would please the Boards 
more than to have industry undertake 
the job on its own behalf. They feel 
that industry can do the job effec- 
tively for itself if it will realize that, 
in connection with the life-and-death 
business of war, industry must con- 
tinue to market itself. 

Sensing this fact, one of the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers and mar- 
keters renegotiated itself before there 
was such a thing as Section 403 of 
Public Law 528 providing for review 
of war contracts. Not long ago it 
wisely told the public in paid news- 
paper space that, through research 
and increased efficiency, it had been 
able to reduce the cost of material 
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manufactured for the winning of the 
war, and that it had passed the sav- 
ings on to the tax-payer through price 
reductions. This great company, 
keenly aware that it depends for its 
existence upon the maintenance of 
the system of free enterprise, which 
in turn depends upon public accept- 
ance, early determined that American 
soldiers and American taxpayers would 
never have justification for demand- 
ing an end of free enterprise in re- 
taliation for any of its actions during 
the war. 

It is frequently asked why the ex- 
cess profits tax does not automatically 
free industry of the jeopardy in which 
it may be placed. Those who ask this 
question forget that, rightly or 
wrongly, the public has learned to 
think of earnings not after, but be- 
fore taxes. The fact that a company 
has earned such and such an amount 
of money, has reported it and paid 
taxes on it is what does the damage. 
Corporate as well as individual profits 
before taxes are what make the head- 
lines. They are the figures by which 
the public judges what companies and 
individuals are “making.” 

As originally set up, war contract 
price adjusting had certain faults. 
Many of the objections which busi- 
ness raised have been answered con- 
cretely by amendments to the law 
passed by the Congress in October 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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“hen the LeTourneau annual report was sent to employes, it was accompanied by a two-page letter on special stationery complimenting workers on their production recs 
ve previous year. The significance of the large amount of taxes paid was pointed out and a statement as to the opportunities for advancement in the company clow 
yessage. At the right is the letter which was included with the report to employes who are now in the services thanking them for their contributions to the company: 




























ulting the Aunual Report Together 


How LeTourneau prepares a report which builds good 


will among stockholders, employes, and the public 


@ THE TITLE “Annual Report” 
carries the connotation of something 
special, and that is just what we try 
to make our annual report. We want 
it to present: (1) a graphic, accurate 
picture of the year’s business; (2) 
the future outlook as we see it with 
reference to our company; and (3), 
finally, to express the character of 
the company and its products. 

We try to do all this in a simple, 


understandable way, which means 


forget the stuffy financial verbiage 
that most of us can’t understand any- 
way. It does not mean, however, that 
we consider figures 
But we do think fig- 
ures should be 


unnecessary or 
uninteresting. 
supplemented with 
plenty of explanatory material, and 
pictures. Thus we try to prepare for 
the stockholders of R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., a report written in the friendly, 
open manner that we believe charac- 
terizes all our business relationships. 
Here’s how we proceed: 

In our case the preparation of the 
annual report is a composite effort. 
Early in December the general man- 
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By GEORGE C. McNUTT 


Advertising Manager 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


ager, treasurer, and advertising man- 
ager hold a short conference to dis- 
cuss in a general way the contents of 
the report. Preparatory to this meet- 
ing, both treasurer and advertising 
manager spend considerable time look- 
ing through the reports of other com- 
panies, reading articles and other ma- 
terial on the subject of annual reports 
to find adaptable ideas that we may 
use. 

In this first 
standard features as comparative finan- 


get-together, such 


cial statements, profit and loss sheets, 
and so forth, are disregarded—these 
we know will have to be included in 
the report. Rather we ask ourselves 
such questions as, ““What took place 
during the year that would be of in- 
terest to the stockholders?,” “What 
can we tell that will make them glad 
they have a financial stake in our 
company?” Last year the conference 


resulted in a list of notes something 
like this: 

LeTourneau’s contributions to de- 
fense and victory. 

New products. 

Discussion of importance of prod- 
ucts in war effort. 

How LeTourneau equipment saves 
steel and rubber. 

Increased plant facilities. 

High and youthful quality of per- 
sonnel. 

Complete list of products. 

From these notes the advertising 
manager prepares a very rough dum- 
my for the purpose of determining 
the number of pages, the general or- 
der of text, and the data that must 
be gathered. In this rough dummy are 
listed the new products and plant ad- 
ditions to be pictured and described, 
ideas for explanatory charts, and copy 
thoughts. Then follows another short 
conference with the general manager 
and treasurer to be sure we are al 
in agreement. 


Work Book to Control Details 


Now we know what is wanted 
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From here on, it’s a case of whipping 
details. We begin by setting up a 
standard three-ring, stiff - backed 
binder as a Work Book, and on Ellis 
control sheets we list, page by page, 
the proposed contents, pictures, sources 
of information, worker, and deadlines. 
On the inside back cover of this book 
is pasted a large envelope in which 
photographs are placed pending final 
choice and preparation of layout. 

Treasurers always seem in a rush to 
get annual reports into the mail, once 
the year’s business is finished and the 
figures completed. To facilitate this 
we resort to such obvious things as 
printing the cover, which is on a 
heavier stock, ahead of the rest of the 
booklet; pre-addressing envelopes; 
handling layout, typography, artwork, 
and pasteups on a page-by-page basis. 

The inside pages of our reports for 
1940 and 1941 were produced offset, 
with the layout so arranged that much 
of the book could be made into plate 
form ahead of the financial figures. 
Such handling requires close attention 
to detail, of course, but the same 
page-by-page control setup used on 
the initial copy and layout is used in 
following through on production. It 
saves time and headaches, enables us 
to see instantly what work is lagging. 

As stated near the beginning, this 
is a composite effort, and probably 
half the material contained in our 
annual report comes from sources 
outside the advertising department. 
For instance, the president writes his 
own personal message; all financial 
statements, data on expansion, plant 
facilities, and similar information 
come from the treasurer. The big 
job of the advertising department is 
to put human interest into the report. 
We assume that many of our stock- 
holders have never seen LeTourneau 
equipment operate and the same is 
true of many of our employes. So we 
illustrate with action pictures what 
the equipment does and in what in- 
dustries it works. Wherever equip- 
ment is pictured, brief captions tell 
what it is doing, thus giving the 
reader an idea of market possibilities 
and enabling him to think and talk 
about LeTourneau units with a feel- 
ng of knowledge. 

We want both stockholders and 
mployes to be proud of the company, 
ts achievements, and its personnel. 
Chis idea is fostered by listing maga- 
ines in which articles by employes 
ive appeared; by citing on-the-job 
urthmoving experience of key per- 





Pronws prosperity in a large measure is de- 
pendent on Peoria’s firms and their payrolls. As 
a result you have a direct interest in those firms. 
It is therefore fitting and proper, we think, that 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., report annually to you 
on its status and accomplishments, 


1941 Sales, $20,955,866 


Increasing recognition of the ability of Le- 


Tourneau equipment to move earth quickly and 
at low cost has caused LeTourneau coke to grow 
at an amazing rate since coming to Peoria in 
February i. 5. The huge oe of con- 
struction equipment required for Vic r0j- 
ects naturally helped to swell 1941 poy which 
amo nunted to $20,955,866, an increase of 95.1° 
over 1940. 

This greatly increased volume of sales meant 


more taxes, necessitated more plant, enabled us 
to hire more employees and contribute a greater 
payroll to Peoria’s prosperity. 
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Taxes Would Outfit 
32,408 Seldiers 


Victory efforts cost money, require heavier taxes 
for companies as well as individuals. Le- 
Tourneau’s 1941 direct taxes amounted to 
$4,537,245.96, enough to buy rifles and uniforms 
for 32,408 a o © oe S as Sete 
planes, fully equipped, in the 














TOTAL TAXES $4,543,456.21 
THEM TAAES AME GOUG™ TO BUT UNIFORM FoR 
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Avery Plant Goes 
Back to Work 


To keep abreast of Uncle Sam's demands for 
fast-moving, efficient earthmoving equipment, 
LeTourneau bought the old Avery plant (now 
LeTourneau Plant No. 2) last Spring to house its 
growing Tournapull and Power Control Unit 
production lines. Putting this 1,300-foot lon 

















More Employees = 
Larger Payroll 

Thanks to these new jobs, employment in Le- 

Tourneau's Peoria factories passed the 1,900 


mark in 1941—a far cry from the 35 on the pay- 
roll early in 1935. 


1935 1937 1940 1941 





too, increased, both per man and {n total. 
bab lh at LeTourneau's Peoria plants received 


243 for 1940. Average annual earnings of hourly 
production workers hit a oa high of $1,978.78. 
A general wage increase, LeTourneau's regu 
raises for ability, bonus payments for — 
above noi tandards, overtime, 
sitated by increased production for Victory. 
helped make this new high possible. 
Effective December 29, the minimum wage for 
hourly production workers was set at 72 cents 
r hour. Asa result, the average weekly wage 
for hourly production workers now is $38.05. 


Young, Alert Personnel 
R. G. LeTourneau has long been an advocate of 
ge young people a chance to grow into better 

The result is a young and vigorous per- 
> Avesnge cg of jp pt. There's 
® sprinkling of r, experienced heads in the 
management grou so the average age of 
LeTourneau executives is on 41. ° Most of them 
joined the company in minor capacities, have ad- 
vanced to better jobs as the company grew 
Because of the company’s rapid growth, oppor- 
tunities for advancement here have been greater 
than in probably any other firm in Peoria. 





Extensive Training 
Programs 


To enable workers to advance to better itions 
paying more money, LeTourneau long has con- 
ted extensive training programs. Recently, 
to provide for war-time expansion and losses 
through calls to military duty, these training pro- 
grams have been considerably expanded in co- 
operation with local, staty and Federal training 
agencies. Teachers for the most part are super- 
visors from our-own plant. 
Today nearly a quarter of the employees of R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., are studying one or two nights 
a week. Almost 200 meet once a week in leader- 
ship training courses. 


Generous Givers te 
Community Projects 


No community can be any better than the citizens 
living in it. To make this a better community in 
which to live, both R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., and 
its young, alert workers have given generously 
of their time and money. To mention only a few 
instances: 


@ Company and employees gave $8,480.46 to the 
Community Chest. 

@ Average pledge per employee was the highest 

among Peoria's major industrial plants. 

- engae 75 was raised among employees for the 
Red Cross in two 20-minute talks before day 
and night crews. 

@ Fully 89% of our workers are buying Defense 
Bonds on the payroll allotment 
plan. The number is increasing 
daily. 

@ We and our employees are glad uy 
that LeTourneau is able to take 
an active part in community 
affairs. 


In Conclusion 
This report has been limited purposely, to mat- 
ters which we felt would be of interest to all 
Peorians. you are interested in more detailed 
figures or want to know more about the back- 
ground of R. G © igteemens be Inc., fill in the cou- 
pon below and mail to 
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plant back into Peoria’s production column 
282,000 square feet to our factory facilities We 
also added 36,000 square feet of office space and 
58,000 square feet, plus seven spur tracks, to 
shipping facilities. These added facilities opened 
526 new jobs. 


R. G. Le TOURNEAU, Inc. — 
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Believing citizens should be informed as to the progress of local industries, LeTourneau ran 
this copy in sizable space in Peoria newspapers and offered copies of the annual report 


sons, showing the decrease in excavat- 
ing costs since the advent of Le- 
Tourneau equipment, and_ various 
other ways. 

Once off the press, the report is 
mailed to stockholders, employes, 
company distributors, and now to ex- 
employes in the armed forces. Con- 
siderable thought has been given to 
preparing a special annual report for 
employes, but the very nature of such 
a report would mean a duplication of 
much material that appears in the 
annual report to stockholders, so this 
idea has been abandoned. The report 
sent to employes is accompanied by 
a letter, and although the same letter 
is used for mailings from our various 
plants, it is signed by the proper local 
executive. Copies to ex-employes in 
the service are also accompanied by 
a letter. Judging from the many 
responses we have received, this 


1942 


thoughtfulness rang the bell. 


Report to Fellow Townsmen 


Believing that citizens of Peoria 
should be informed concerning the 
progress of local industries, early in 
1942 we ran a newspaper ad in 
Peoria’s two daily newspapers based 
on the annual report to stockholders. 
This ad ran in space six columns by 
17% inches and an idea of its con- 
text may be gleaned from the sub- 
heads we give here: 

Construction for Victory. 

1941 Sales, $20,955,866. 

Taxes Would Outfit 32,408 Soldiers. 

Avery Plant Goes Back to Work. 

More Employes, Larger Payroll. 

Young, Alert Personnel. 

Extensive Training Programs. 

Generous Givers to Community 
Projects. 

(Continued on Page 132) 











By DOUGLAS C. MINER 


Advertising Manager, E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 





elting the Company Started on a 
War Production Program 


With a little ingenuity the advertising manager can 
become the focal point of war production promotion 


® NOT SO LONG AGO an adver- 
tising manager stood up in an indus- 
trial meeting and spoke regretfully 
of the “futility” of his job towards 
helping to win the war. He didn’t 
feel he was doing enough constructive 
work on the war effort. 

His audience was a bit bewildered. 
Perhaps each man, longing for a gun 
in his hands, felt a little the same 
way. But the old adage that the pen 
is mightier than the sword is still 
true; a typewriter with a brain be- 
hind it can be as effective as that 
brain functioning on a single trigger. 

This particular advertising man 
joined the Navy soon afterward, but 
there are plenty of his fellows who 
were born too soon, or are too prolific, 
or physically unable to shoulder a 
Garand. For such men there are acres 
of diamonds in their own plant yard, 
if they will dig them out. 

One of the greatest opportunities 
to be of service to the nation and to 
our employers lies in organization 


work for the war production program, 


and the advertising man is well 
equipped to do this, for these reasons: 
1. He has a trained publicity sense. 
2. He keeps in touch with WPB 
and its production campaign — can 


translate it in terms of his own plant. 

3. He can dramatize the produc- 
tion battle for his company. He is 
trained by advertising to sell the war 
effort to employes, just as in past 
years he sold commodities. 


4. He is neutral, ‘9 the sense that 


he belongs neither to top management 
nor labor classes. As a white-collar 
man he will enjoy the confidence of 
both factions. 

5. He has the time, the knowledge 
and the staff to head up the war pro- 
duction drive in his plant. 

As we look back on this urgent 
need for production, it may well be 
wondered why government did not 
appeal to advertising managers early 
in its campaign to sell labor-manage- 
ment cod; :ration to industry. WPB 
addressed its message to chief execu- 
tives, and made the plan so general 
at the outset that those men were 
suspicious as to how such a plan might 
affect labor relation. 

A year has passed since the pro- 
duction drive and labor-management 





The suggestion box is an important part of 
ihe war production promotion campaign be- 
cause it gives workers an opportunity to be- 
come part of the "brains" that run the plant 


committees were first begun. Today 
it has been stated that less than 1,500 
firms have set up such groups, out of 
probably more than 30,000 concerns 
doing direct war work. Those figures 
are subject to correction, but unfor- 
tunately the proportion is substantially 
that. Yet if we examine the real 
progress made by plants organized for 
an efficient production drive, it is 
hard to understand why more indus- 
tries have not adopted the principles 
of the war production drive to their 
own benefit. 

And it is harder yet to understand 
why the advertising managers of those 
non-participating companies have not 
seen their opportunity and taken ad- 
vantage of it. 

Assume, for example, that a com- 
pany does not have labor-management 
committees, nor has it registered it- 
self with the War Production Board. 
Apparently there are still plenty of 
such companies, most of which have 
advertising managers or men in sim- 
ilar jobs. 

If the advertising manager will 
contact his local or regional office of 
WPB, or write direct to WPB in 
Washington, he will receive more data 
than he can absorb in several evenings 
This material covers data on forma 
tion of labor-management committe: 
and their duties; posters; slogan co: 
tests; suggestion boxes; plant me« 
ings; award certificates, and a nun 
ber of other features which shou 
stir the imagination of any advert 
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depend much on the advertising man 
himself, and on how well he has built 
the confidence of management in his 
ability. 


MCA tt 


Correspondence with WPB will un- 
doubtedly bring a direct invitation to 
organize a War Production Drive in 





the plant. Such a letter on the sta- 
tionery of WPB may bear more 
weight than a suggestion from the 
advertising manager direct to the big 
boss. It is possible that instead of 
a blanket O.K., the advertising man 





, mc ae 
will be told to make initial recom- a rs ae 
mendations, or even be dared to see a ~< 

: son, ee 
what he can do. Right here it should : pees 
Us et : 
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be emphasized that unless those in 


charge of plant operations are firmly 


ly back of the effort, the plan will flop. One of the bulletin boards in the E. F. Houghton plant showing utilization of posters and special displays 
0 The picking of the labor-manage- designed to show workers how the products they make are contributing directly or indirectly to the war 
of ment committee is most important. effort. The chart at the top center registers progress made by various departments in the war bond drive 
ns Its members must be men in author- 
es ity, but not top management. The better qualified to do an executive job. ment, which should diplomatically 
r- representatives of labor must be men The question as to whether the ad- push such ideas before they are actu- 
ly who have the confidence of their fel- vertising manager should serve as a ally requested. It is quite likely that 
al low workers. Perhaps the plant al- member is one to be decided in each every such department is doing some- 
or ready has a safety committee or other plant. If the A.M. has had a long thing already towards the employe- 
is group which can be remodeled into term of service and is respected by relations effort, but all too few have 
s- a labor-management committee. both sides, he can add much to the seized the opportunity to lead, rather 
es There is no ideal combination or success of the effort by being a mem- than follow, in such a campaign. 
“ir size for such a committee. Some ber, or even chairman. If he is rela- It may be well to warn the A.M. 
plants have only four members, two tively new in his company he will do that before he makes the first move 
ad each for labor and management. If a better job by staying in the back- towards initiating such a campaign, 
Se the plant is unionized, the union com- ground, but being the guiding spirit the blessing of his immediate superior 
ot mittee should be asked to chose rep- behind the scenes. If he is not a should be obtained. The sales execu- 
d- resentatives, rather than have them member, he should cultivate the chair- tive, or pfesident, might not be in 
handpicked by the brass hats. The man of the committee and offer his favor of this diversion from the 
n- president or vice-president in charge services. As one advertising manager straight duties of outside advertising, 
nt ef operations, or similar executive recently stated: unless consulted in advance, as time 
it- should choose management’s represen- “I approached the vice-president in spent on employe relations, while vital 
rd. tation. Both groups should be equal charge of operations and told him | to the company, might be considered 
of n number. had some material prepared or avail- time lost from the outside advertising 
ve They should be men who trust each able which I thought the new labor- effort. Here again it is up to the 
m other, and who are interested both in management committee would like to individual as to whether he has ac- 
victory and plant efficiency. Not over see. He told me to make arrange- quired the confidence of his manage- 
rill ten members should constitute such ments with the chairman, and he also ment. 
of a committee; the fewer the better. called the chairman. A date was made One of the big jobs to be done is 
T Someone once said that the ideal com- to appear before the committee right to educate the employes as to how the 
at mittee consists of three men, two of after its organization. The members products they make are being used 
gs whom are ill, but that doesn’t apply were much interested in the material in the war effort. If they make tanks 


labor-management committees. 
This committee, as is pointed out 
definitely by WPB, must not discuss 
wiges, hours or present contractual 
ingements with labor. Its chair- 
should be preferably a represen- 


tative of management, because he is 


& 


3 


I had collected or planned. And that 
was the start of a beautiful friend- 
shin.” 

The making of bulletin boards, 
suggestion boxes, posters, War Bond 
material—all these are naturally the 
function of the advertising depart- 
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or shells or guns, that’s easy. But if 
they make a gadget which goes to a 
sub-contractor as a hidden part or a 
maintenance or processing material, 
often those employes do not connect 
their work directly with the war. By 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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As the local sheriff reads the death warrant, three employes of The Miller Company, Meriden, 
Conn., stand ready to behead the Axis leaders in effigy when the company's scrap drive 
overshot its goal two months ahead of schedule. The “War on Waste" campaign was launched 
in May and had for its objective |,200,000 pounds of scrap to be collected by the workers 


Novel Ceremony Marks Miller Scrap 


Drive Success 





Workers stage beheading of Axis leaders as drive 
goes over the top several months ahead of schedule 


@ HOW successfully a scrap salvage basket, red “blood” spilled on the plat- re-enacted later in the evening for 
drive can be put over by employes form. Parts of the ceremonies were inclusion in the National Association 
of a company is exemplified in the of Manufacturers’ “This Nation at 


culmination of the “War on Waste” War” nationwide broadcast over NBC. 
campaign of The Miller Company, ‘WAR’ ON WASTE The “War on Waste” campaign is 
Meriden, Conn., nearly three months YOU'VE AXED Ye" sewn THEM being continued by the Miller em- 
ahead of schedule. The campaign to THE AXIS TO HELL/ ployes and a new scoreboard has been 
unveiled. The board has been de- 
signed so that as the scrap pile builds 
up it pushes the beheaded dictators 
farther and farther into the ground 
and eventually to “hell,” where a 
devil is waiting for them. The bot- 





collect 1,250,000 pounds of scrap by 
the first of the year was launched 
last May (see IM, Sept. "42, p. 26), 
and on Oct. 20 ceremonies of behead- 
ing the Axis leaders depicted on the 
campaign scoreboard were held in the 


company’s yard. Weight of scrap 
J - tom section of the board has a shielded 
collected had reached 1,406,676 
red light flasher arrangement and car- 
pounds. 
ries the line, ““Let’s make it hot for 


WPB and Army officers joined with a 
the workers and company officials in saa 

The entire campaign has received 
liberal attention in the local news- 
papers. A complete pictorial account 
of the beheading ceremonies was in- 
cluded in a special issue of “WOW 
News” the special company publica- 
tion created to carry news and pro- 


marking the achievement. An em- 
ploye band provided the funeral dirge 
when three workers, representing 
149 years of service in the company, 
in high silk hats and black gowns, 
each carrying an axe, marched to the 





stand to perform the “execution.” 


The local county sheriff read the exe- mote the program among the work- 

cution orders. The officials gave Now that employes of The Miller Company ers. H. L. Harrison, director of ad- 
. . have “axed the Axis" with their scrap drive, all d ise soles: 2 

brief, appropriate remarks. As each the next step is to send them to hell, as vertising and public relations, 


head of the ethgies, dropped into a dramatized by this new WOW scoreboard charge. 
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By PAUL B. WEST 


President, Association of National Advertisers 


Six situations confronting the advertising field and 
how cooperation of all units will see it through 


@ THESE are critical times; times 
that try men’s souls; times that call 
for straight thinking. 

We are in a period of history when 
our courage is being tested as perhaps 
never before, and when our very sur- 
vival depends on how we face what is 
before us. 

Need I picture what lies ahead? 
We all know upon a little reflection 
that the world cataclysm coming on 
top of the world’s worst depression is 
bringing in its wake a changing world, 
a set of conditions so different than 
that to which we were accustomed that 
it is going to be as though we were 
suddenly transported to a new planet. 
The effects of the war program on 
our system of marketing and adver- 
tising are just beginning to be felt. 
Within the next six months we shall 
feel the full impact. 

We have been living in a fool’s 
paradise. The conditions of reality 
are just around the corner. Those are 
strong words, you say. But is there 
any one present who would honestly 
deny he believes that? 

Cherefore, as your elected head, I 
wish to put before you on this occa- 
sion some thoughts which I hope are 
straight thoughts. At least I can say 
they are based on my own experi- 
ence. 

May I ask you to consider with me 
for a few moments what some of the 
rea ities of this business of ours are, 
as | see them. Then I wish to tell 
you why I believe that we as a group 
of business men known as the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers have 
the experience, the will, and the cour- 


From an address before the Wartime 
Me ig. Association of National Adver- 
tise New York, Nov. 11-12 





@ “LET us ask ourselves this testing question: Is our advertising in real- 
ity the voice of our business, communicating the real facts about our 
goods, our services or our business? As the head of a business is that the 





way you would address your customers and the public at large? .. . In the 
days to come I believe that management must accept the full responsibility 
for its advertising policy and for its advertising copy. For advertising is 
the voice of business. People are listening and appraising more critically 
than ever before. . . . The advertising manager, or the officer in charge of 
advertising should be on the top management level. 
expenditures, that is to say, the amounts spent and the purposes for which 
they are spent are going to be more carefully scrutinized hereafter. 

We advertising men must rediscover the individual and separate him from 
the mass. We have been accustomed to regard people in the mass, as a 
collection of inanimate statistics to be juggled as we will. ... 


Advertising 


” 








age to face and to surmount whatever 
may lie ahead of us. 


Reality Number One 


Let us remember that advertising is 
and always has been, in reality, a 
means of communication. In the old 
tribal days when the leader of a tribe 
wanted to communicate a message to 
others in distant parts, he sought out 
the highest hill and with fire at night 
or smoke by day transmitted his mes- 
sage. That was advertising. It was 
far quicker and more effective than 
sending messengers to traverse the 
woods and the streams. 

Let us question whether in our late 
so-called streamlined age we may not 
have abused the proper function of 
advertising. Let us ask ourselves this 
testing question: Is our advertising in 
reality the voice of our _ business, 
communicating the real facts about 
our goods, our services or our busi- 
ness? As the head of a business is 
that the way you would address your 
customers and the public at large? | 
ask you, isn’t that a fair test? Isn't 
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it one that our advertising will be 
subjected to in the days to come? 
believe it is. 


Reality Number Two 


When all is said and done, manage- 
ment must accept the full responsibil- 
ity for advertising. Let us be realistic 
on this point. How far is this true 
today? To what extent is it true in 
your company? 

In the days to come I believe that 
management must accept the full re- 
sponsibility for its advertising policy 
and for its advertising copy. For 
advertising is the voice of business. 
People are listening and appraising 
more critically than ever before. That 
is true of all institutions. It is true 
of everything. Do your advertising 
messages to people ring true? Do 
they sound like the responsible heads 
of your company speaking? If they 
don’t, may I suggest that your copy- 
writers will have to move much closer 
to those in a position to speak for 
your company with authority and 
conviction in order to reflect their 
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views more faithfully. And it man- 
agement is to assume its full respon- 
sibility in this respect, must it not 
understand advertising as well as it 


does production, finance, and selling? 


Reality Number Three 

Ic being true that advertising is 
management's responsibility and that 
henceforth it is increasingly going to 
be held to account, it naturally fol- 
lows that the advertising manager, or 
the officer in charge of advertising 
(names or titles really don’t matter) 
should be on the top management 
level. It has been gratifying to see 
this evolution through the A.N.A. I 
have seen many a man come up 
through the advertising department to 
positions of full responsibility in com- 
pany management and I am glad to 
say that our organization has been a 
real influence in that direction. 

I firmly believe that the days are 
past when this responsibility can be 
relegated to organizations or to indi- 
viduals who are outside of and inde- 
pendent of the company. This doesn’t 
imply that the value of advertising 
agencies’ services will be diminished. 
I think it has been amply proved that 
where there is competent and respon- 
sible advertising management the 
agency can deliver its most effective 
service. 

Reality Number Four 

Advertising expenditures, that is to 
say, the amounts spent and the pur- 
poses for which they are spent are 
going to be more carefully scrutinized 
This can be a good thing 


as well as a bad thing. 


hereafter. 
A_ business 
which has a management that is ad- 
vertising-wise will fare better than 
one which is not. Fortunately, mem- 
ANA are 


wise. That is why they are members. 


bers of the advertising 
It is just as dangerous to over-spend 
as it is to under-spend. Experience 
and skillful employment of the de- 
vices for measuring the results of 
advertising, many of which have been 
inaugurated through the ANA, will 


play a more important role. 


Advertising just for vain-glorious 
motives will be out, and advertising 
which can’t demonstrate that it per- 
forms a needed and useful function 
will be out. 
to be spent must be based on the job 
to be done, just as it has been with 
those companies which know their ad- 
And let’s remember at this 


Henceforth the amount 


vertising. 
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‘Im Tellin You.. 





The R.K LeBlond Machine Tool Co 





Men long in the service of building LeBlond 
lathes are passing out tips on ‘Keeping ‘em 
Turning’ in a new two-color series of pages 
running in the metal working business papers. 
This one is by a man with a forty-year pin 





point that the job today is far differ- 
ent than it was yesterday. 

Although conditions may change— 
indeed, already are changing radically 
—the basic principles of advertising 
Under the changed 


conditions of our war economy what 


remain the same. 


are the functions of advertising? As 
I see them, they are: 

(a) To continue to inform the 
public in those cases where there are 
products to sell. 

(b) To inform the public about 
the changes in the quality, content, 
and appearance of a product necessi- 
tated by the war. 

(c) To help the war effort by in- 
forming the public and arousing ac- 
tion in such a way that the public, the 
industry and the war effort all benefit. 
The salvage campaigns are a good ex- 
ample. 

Incidentally this is the best kind of 
institutional or good will advertising. 
Many companies will be dependent on 
this kind of advertising, when they are 
wholly converted or in large part con- 
verted to war work, in order to pre- 
serve the values they have built up 
and brand 
names, and in order to preserve a 
foundation on which to build and 
employment 


for their trade marks 


meet the tremendous 


problem after the war. Fortunately, 
the government recognizes this and 
the ANA has been a factor in gain- 
ing that recognition as you know. | 
refer to the clarification of the Treas- 


ury tax ruling and the adoption of the 


same broad policy by the War Pro- 
curement Divisions. 

(d) To inform the trade, as in the 
case of the public, as to changes in 
quality, styles, etc., and of postwar, 
new product developments. This 
function becomes increasingly impor 
tant as salesmen are necessarily with- 
drawn. 

(e) As a means of stimulating 
plant morale—better employe rela 
tions, better workmanship. 


Reality Number Five 


We advertising men must rediscov 
er the individual and separate him 
from the mass. We have been accus- 
tomed to regard people in the mass, 
as a collection of inanimate statistics 
to be juggled as we will. As a nation 
we have been conditioned to thinking 
that the answer to everything is to be 
found in material things. 

For example, in this war the em- 
phasis thus far has been almost entire- 
ly on the materials of war. If we can 
only make enough war stuff and get 
it to the corners of the globe soon 
enough we shall be secure. Or if we 
only “sacrifice” by putting up money 
—say ten per cent at pretty good in- 
terest—we can buy our way to se- 
curity. 

Since when was real security ever 
founded on money and_ material 
things? Shades of our forefathers! 
Can’t we make the appeal to the 
spirit, to the courage that is within 
every individual? We've seen enough 
examples of the power that lies in this 
direction at Dunkirk, at Midway, at 
Guadalcanal, in Libya. 

There is reality! We advertising 
men who are supposed to know people 
should profit from this object lesson. 
Let us remember that business is made 
up of individuals—not statistics, land, 
and buildings. Likewise, markets are 
not a mass of pocketbooks, but indi- 
vidual human beings who can be ap- 
pealed to as such. So when advertis- 
ing speaks as it not infrequently does 
as an institution to people as a mass, 
it speaks with a hollow voice. To be 
realistic, let us recognize that business 
can no longer afford to speak with a 
hollow voice. That is our responsibil- 


ity as advertising men. 


Reality Number Six 
Finally | wish to appeal to y: 
sense of reality toward Washington. | 
have spent much time there the p.st 
year. I had many illusions about « 
But I have found that Washing‘on 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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By GEORGE W. PENNY, JR. 


Rumford Chemical Company, Rumford, R. I. 


Aute Mileage Payments te Salesmen 
Under Gasoline Rationing 


How one company adjusted allowances to enable sales- 
men to maintain and amortize cars despite less mileage 


@ ALTHOUGH the manufacture 
and sale of baking powder is an im- 
portant part of our business, the name 
of our company is the Rumford 
Chemical Works, and we have some 
very well informed chemical engi- 
neers. Consequently, we had our own 
Baruch committee report on the rub- 
ber situation as early as last Feb- 
ruary, and the sales department was 
advised to get busy at once on a 
plan for conserving the tires on the 
automobiles of our Rumford salesmen. 


Three things had to be done—first, 
we had to impress on our salesmen 
the seriousness of the rubber short- 
age and convince them that it was 
in their own interest to save their 
tires; then, we had to show them how 
to do it; and finally we had to pro- 
vide some tangible incentive for re- 
ducing mileage. 

Using the figures then available 
about the rubber supply and the re- 
quirements of the armed forces, while 
at the same time discounting the bal- 
lyhoo about synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, we were able to prove to the 
salesmen that their present tires would 
have to last for the duration. Then, 
a special study was made of each 
man’s territory and he was given a 
t of specific instructions and sug- 
gestions on how to reduce his mile- 
age. These hardly need elaborating, 
but one of the innovations, at least 

the Rumford men, was the idea 
leaving their cars out in the ter- 
tory while returning home for the 
ek-end by train or bus. And how 

s did reduce the mileage! 


"gn io a 


, rom an address before the Association 
Ny National Advertisers, New York, 


All of our salesmen own their cars 
and had been paid five cents per mile 
for operating them on company busi- 
ness. We now agreed to pay six cents 
a mile to those who made a satisfac- 
tory reduction in mileage and seven 
cents a mile was paid to the ten men 
who through thinking and sound 
planning made the best record each 
month. Also, we made a flat fifty 
cent storage allowance away from the 
home garage. 

When the salesmen realized that 
this was not just a scheme to cut ex- 
penses but that we were trying to 
prevent their codperation from prov- 
ing a financial hardship to them, they 
really did a great job. They used the 
bus, street car, and train; they discov- 
ered post cards and the telephone; and 
in metropolitan districts, they began 
to work the retail trade on foot. After 
four months the mileage saving was 
one-third. In September it was one- 
half. 

In fact, it was during September 
that we worked out a new plan be- 
cause our salesmen had then reduced 
their mileage to a point where the 
six cents and seven cents payments 
were not adequate. The men were sold 
on mileage reduction, and gasoline 
rationing was keeping them that way. 
Depreciation and note payments now 
became the big problem. 

Under normal conditions three cents 
of the five cents per mile went to 
cover operating expenses while the 
remaining two cents was for depre- 
ciation, which usually meant the 
monthly payments to the automobile 
financing company. The average 
payment was twenty-five dollars per 
month, or, at least by September, re- 
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financing could bring it down to that 
level. 

Under the new plan we pay six 
cents per mile each week for mileage 
up to 200 miles and five cents on all 
mileage over 200. If a man drives 
less than 200 miles in a week, we 
pay six cents on the actual mileage 
and three cents on the difference be- 
tween the actual mileage and 200 
miles. 

For example, if a man drives 120 
miles in a week, the payment is 120 
miles at six cents and eighty miles at 
three cents for a total payment of 
nine dollars and sixty cents. At the 
normal five cent rate the payment 
would, of course, be only six dollars. 

On the other hand, if a salesman 
has the gasoline and it proves neces- 
sary to drive 300 miles in a week, 
he gets 200 miles at six cents and 100 
miles at five cents for a total of sev- 
enteen dollars as opposed to the normal 
payment of fifteen dollars. 


If his car is not used at all, the 
salesman still gets the six dollar pay- 
ment for the week or 200 miles at 
three cents. 

Thus, our salesmen are assured of 
six dollars every week for depreciation 
on their automobiles, or to be practical 
again twenty-six dollars per month to- 
ward the automobile note; for the 
actual cost of operation, three cents 
per mile, has not changed materially. 

Of course, to the salesman who has 
his car paid for—and he can’t buy a 
new car today anyway, this six dol- 
lars per week practically amounts to 
a bonus, so that, for once, the thrifty 
and prudent salesman gets his just 
reward. 
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@ THE various W alter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., of New York and 
Bloomfield, N. J., 


sive use of the facilities and ideas of 


plants ot 
are making exten 


the advertising department in connec 
tion with plant activities. In this case 
the use of the advertising department 
seems to be well justified since the 
plant of this company has an excellent 
reputation with governmental agencies 
and among other industrials in the 
area as being progressive and alert to 
all available means to increase its war 
production. 

The principal products manufac 
tured by Walter Kidde are carbon di- 
oxide fire extinguishing 
and various other apparatus employ- 


equipment 


ing high pressure gases to do such 
interesting jobs as opening bomb bay 
doors, saving the lives of fliers by 
inflating life rafts 


and the like. 


With the onset of the war in De- 


when necessary, 


cember, 1941, the company felt it 
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All wartime activities among workers of Walter Kidde 
company are cleared through advertising department 


necessary to stimulate the minds of 
its workers into an adequate percep- 
tion of their production duties to the 
To this end the advertising 
department was put to work in nu- 
merous ways. The first step was the 


nation. 


development of a series of educa- 
tional posters which showed the parts 
and pieces made in the plant, then 
traced the assembly into a finished 
piece and then showed the use of this 
piece in war. The success of these 
posters is attested by the fact that 
every time a new poster is put up on 
bulletin 


boards, groups of workers 


Lo 
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Only a Schickel gruber Only a Schickelgruber 
comes to work late ! | takes a work-day off ! 
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jin addition to using a series of educational posters, the Walter Kidde company uses many others which register points in a lighter vein; these posters are done in man 


How an Aduertising Department Helps 
With Wartime Activities 





gather around to identify and discuss 
the various parts depicted and a wave 
of interest is set in motion which 
travels throughout the several plants. 
Another development which is not 
too unusual is the creation of a series 
of morale building posters, some of 
which deal with subject matter on an 
inspirational basis while others employ 
humor. But a particularly interesting 
group is the series which fastens the 
epithet “Schickelgruber” on the man 
who needlessly loses time from work, 
comes in late, or loafs on the job. 
The advertising department under 
the direction of C. E. Gischel, man- 
ager, also worked on the plans of 
rally involving about 5,000 persons 
during the past summer, organizing 
such details as bands, speakers, ph: 
tographers, first aid tent, seating a: 
rangements, entertainment of special 
guests, release of children of work: 
from schools and high schools for the 
afternoon, transportation of wives 
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and mothers of workers who had en- 
tered the armed forces, transportation 
of guests, preparation of a teaser and 
announcement campaign in the shops 
and all the other transactions which 
enter into a large outdoor rally. 

While not appearing as a principal, 
the advertising department also helped 
in the preparation of war bond drives. 
The first drive was to secure ninety 
per cent participation of the purchase 
of bonds by every department of the 
company and the second drive (still 
under way) is to obtain ten per cent 
of the pay of every worker for in- 
vestment in war bonds. 

Early this year the company or- 
ganized a Labor-Management Com- 
mittee which has been highly suc- 
cessful. Virtually every act of the 
advertising department in its plant 
work ties in with the activities of 
this committee; this department has 
become for the duration of the war 
somewhat of a service department for 
the labor-management committee 


setup. 





Displays of literature selected by the labor- 
management committee of the Walter 
Kidde plants are scattered throughout the 
works at employe entrances. Streamlined 
suggestion boxes also are conveniently lo- 
cated. Note how this one has provision for 
changing number turned in during the week 
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Huge animated scoreboards hang from girders in the Walter Kidde plants to show over-all 
production as compared with previous periods and with quotas requested by the WPB. Each 
shift has separate indicators. In addition to the over-all chart, smaller charts of similar design 
are provided to show production progress being made by various departments in the plants 
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Two of the series of educational posters which show workers in the Walter Kidde plants just 
where and how the products they make day after day directly or indirectly help the war 


As the plans of the company for 
its morale campaign with the work- 
men develop, it was found necessary 
to have a plant man devoting his full 
time to this work, so the advertising 
department was pressed into service 
to try to find a suitable man. This 
man is known as the plant publicity 
man and his activities are encour- 
aged and aided by the advertising de- 
partment. 

The plant publicity man also works 
with the labor-management commit- 
tee and the union officials so that the 
various plans that are developed for 
the plant are so handled as to cause 
no disturbance among the workmen 
and women. The plant publicity man 
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obtained the services of two enlisted 
men from the U.S.S. Marblehead to 
tell of their experiences in fighting 
fires in the battle of Java Sea. These 
sailors told their stories before a joint 
meeting of the labor-management 
committee and the shop foreman. 

The advertising department also: 
works closely with the public rela- 
tions officers of the Army and Navy 
so that the efforts in the Kidde plant 
are closely coérdinated with the plans. 
of the armed services. 

When it was decided to send a 
Christmas remembrance to the several 
hundred men of this company who 
had joined the Army and the Navy 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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By E. F. TODD 


@ TODAY a great many of us are 
constantly on the look-out for ideas 
that enable the advertising depart- 
ment to: (a) help the war effort; (b) 
retain contact with regular customers 
largely cut off by the war; and (c) 
build good will after the war. 

An idea that has worked most suc- 
cessfully toward all three of these ob- 
jectives for us is a “trading post” or 
classifed advertising “market place” 
which we established last April. This 
was undertaken for the benefit of our 
jobbers in the automotive, welding, 
hardware, mill supply, and refrigera- 
tion fields. 

The idea really had its beginning 
with our salesmen last spring. Our 
men were making their regular rounds 
despite the fact that we could sell our 
jobbers only a limited portion of their 
requirements due to war restrictions. 
(Imperial products sold to this trade 
include brass fittings, shut-off cocks, 
valves and other items used largely 
for automotive and refrigeration main- 
tenance work.) On their calls the 
salesmen found a number of cases 
where jobbers had merchandise on 
their shelves—not needed by them at 
present—which was badly needed by 
Jobber Joe Smith down the street. 

As a consequence, local trades and 
sales, one jobber to another, were 
worked out by the salesmen in some 
localities. 

Why not make this swapping proc- 
ess national in scope, we thought? We 


tried it—inaugurating a tw O-page 
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Sales Extension, The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago 


Trading Post for folbers Does Three- 
Way Jot for Imperial Brass 


Nationwide service places critical items where badly 
needed and builds good will for entire organization 


house organ, “Imperial Round Table,” 
which had as its main feature The 
Trading Post. 

It didn’t take long to find out that 
the idea worked. Jobbers in many 
instances found that the war had 
changed their market somewhat, and 
they had surplus stocks of certain 
items. They were glad to list these 
items for sale. 

On the other hand, other jobbers 
were very much in need of many of 
these same items but were unable to 
obtain them. They quickly gobbled 
up the merchandise. 

The net result was that existing 
parts and equipment were moved to 
points where they were needed most 
to keep cars, trucks and tractors roll- 
ing and to keep refrigerators on the 
job. Best of all, these parts were 
made available without the use of 
critical raw materials needed for the 
war. 

In the months which have passed 
since then, the idea has gradually 
grown in scope and has won the defi- 
nite acceptance of our customers. Not 
only can its success be measured by 
products moved, but also by the com- 
ments of customers who have been 
quick to write us telling us of their 
appreciation for this service. 

No special promotion of any type 
has been put behind this Trading Post 
idea. Like Topsy, it has just “growed,” 
almost without effort on our part. 
Today’s “Imperial Round Table” is 


considerably larger than the original 









issue, and we are utilizing it more to 
carry news of our company’s activi- 
ties as well as the columns of The 
Trading Post. However, the Trading 
Post remains its all-important kernel. 


How the Trading Post Works 


Operation of the Imperial Trading 
Post is simple. Our house organ, 
built around this department, is 
mailed monthly to a selected jobber 
list. Each issue carries a blank in 
which jobbers are invited to list ma- 
terial they wish to sell. 

Listings are given ITP box numbers 
as they are received, and are written 
up in the form of classified adver- 
tisements for use in the next issue. 
There is no charge to the jobber for 
these advertisements. Only Imperial 
products are admitted to listing. 

In replying to advertisements, job- 
bers are instructed to send a separate 
order or inquiry to each box number 
they wish to contact. These orders 
or inquiries are forwarded by us to the 
advertisers. 

Wanted-to-buy advertisements are 
handled on a similar basis and in a 
number of cases companies wanting to 
buy and wanting to sell identical 
items are brought together without 
the insertion of an ad. 

Our mailing list on the publicatio: 
is approximately 3,000 names. Son 
200 inquiries or orders are being © 
ceived each month addressed to adve 
tisers. 

All transactions are strictly | 
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tween jobbers, and we are not a party 
to the transactions. Merchandise is 
always understood to be priced at reg- 
ular jobber’s cost unless otherwise 
specified. However, special arrange- 
ments on price occasionally are worked 
out by the concerns involved. To 
eliminate credit problems and _ the 
opening of new acounts, shipment of 
merchandise on a C.O.D. basis is rec- 
ommended. However, considerable 
merchandise is shipped on open ac- 
count. 

After each issue has been out for 
twenty days, a check-up is made with 
all advertisers to determine how much 
merchandise has been sold (or ob- 
tained, as the case may be). Merchan- 
dise not sold in one issue is relisted 


in the next. 


Records show that on the average 
upward of fifty per cent of the items 
offered for sale are moved each month 
to points where they are needed. Of 
the wanted-to-buy ads, probably not 
more than twenty-five per cent are 
satisfied, and for this reason we have 
not especially encouraged this type of 
listing in recent months. However, it 
has proved of real value in a good 
number of instances and it has worked 
out successfully for many of our 
jobbers. 

Because a great many of the replies 
are in the form of orders addressed to 
ITP members, actual delivery of mer- 
chandise is often obtained by a jobber 
through The Trading Post within a 
few days after an issue comes out. 

Listings have been received from 
over 120 different jobbers to date, 
and each issue brings a widening of 
the circle and an increasing accept- 
ance of the idea. The list of jobbers 
replying to advertisements is, of 
course, far greater. 

To date there has been no scarcity 
of merchandise to be offered. While 
there are inevitably scarcities of cer- 
tain items, a good percentage of items 
have been offered to a greater or lesser 
degree (our automotive line, for ex- 
imple, includes easily over 2,000 types 
ind sizes of fittings, shut-off cocks, 


tc. ) ° 
Handling of Replies 


Through the extensive use of form 
‘tters and postcards, the work of 
indling replies and listings in The 
'rading Post has been kept at a mini- 
1um. 


For example, a fill-in postcard is 


sed for acknowledging listings, tell- 
g the jobber the listing has been re- 
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Pages of “Imperial Round Table" which carries The Trading Post through which distributors 


get together on their needs of Imperial 


ceived and will be inserted, and in- 
forming him what box number will 
be used. Orders and inquiries addressed 
to advertisers simply are assembled 
each day in envelopes addressed to 
the advertisers and are mailed out at 
the close of the day. We have a rule 
that every reply must be forwarded 
With each 
batch of replies we enclose a form 
which tells the jobber that these re- 
plies have resulted from his advertise- 
ment in the Imperial Trading Post, 
and the request is made that he give 
them prompt attention. All corre- 


the same day received. 


spondence is signed by an individual, 
whose title is given as “Customers’ 
Service.” 

Records of listings are maintained 
numerically by box numbers and al- 
phabetically by jobbers so that com- 
plete information is readily available 
from every angle. 

To tie in The Trading Post more 
closely with the salesmen, we are now 
sending to each of our salesmen as 
every new issue comes out a key to 
the identity of all advertisers located 
in his area. This enables the men to 
utilize The Trading Post as a service 
feature on their local calls. 

One of the inspiring features of 
this Trading Post work is the flow of 
unsolicited letters of appreciation con- 
stantly being received from jobbers. 
Here are a few typical comments: 

“Through the splendid cooperation 
of The Trading Post,” writes a Penn- 
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products which others may have in surplus 


sylvania automotive jobber, “we have 
received the parts we required to com- 
plete an Imperial No. 1178 welding 
outfit. Our customer is happy. We 
made an $80 sale, which otherwise 
would not have been possible, and the 
jobber that supplied us liquidated a 
surplus item from his _ inventory. 
Thanks a million.” 

A West Coast refrigeration jobber 
writes: “Many thanks. I could have 
sold three times the number of items 
I advertised. Undoubtedly you are 
helping immeasureably to place equip- 
ment where it is needed most.” 

Then, on the other side of the pic- 
ture, a Massachusetts hardware jobber 
says: “We want to thank you for 
helping us to obtain material we need- 
ed badly but were unable to secure be- 
cause of priority ratings.” 

Similarly, a New York State mill 
supply house writes: “We appreciate 
the codperation received from The 
Trading Post, as it has been of con- 
siderable assistance to us in locating 
items for which we have been experi- 
encing a terrific demand and which 
we have been unable to secure from 
you as a manufacturer.” 

Naturally some problems have come 
up. For example, in the case of the 
most popular merchandise, orders are 
often forwarded to advertisers for a 
number of times the amount of mer- 
chandise offered. This means some 
jobbers are disappointed. (In this con- 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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@ EXPERIENCE of the past year 
has proved that busy as engineers are 
these days, they will read a brief, 
breezily edited digest of the month’s 
technical news. That's the idea back 
of “The Graham Dial,” issued by Gra- 
ham Transmissions, Inc., maker of 
variable speed transmissions. 

Its editor realized at the outset that 
the mortality of the so-called “ex- 
ternal house organ” is distressingly 
high. Only a few papers that have 
something original and tangible to of - 
fer their readers—such as the “Gen- 
eral Electric Review, ” “DuPont Mag- 
azine,” “Bell Telephone Record,” and 
others of the same high editorial char- 
acter—can survive against the com- 
petition of publications of every type 
that have no merchandise to sell, and 
so can concentrate strictly on reader 
interest. 

Since Graham could not provide 
sufficient original material of its own 
each month, it decided to do the next 
best thing and cull the best from ex- 
isting technical publications. This 
would be boiled down to the essence, 
illustrated wherever possible, and in- 
terspersed with a column or two about 
the Graham transmission, plus one or 
two items in lighter vein, such as 
“Gals in the Technical News” and a 
Private Corner for Mathematicians.” 
The publications digested were limited 
ilmost entirely to those that record 
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“The Graham Dial,” self-mailer house organ, gives the reader a quick illustrated review of 
significant articles appearing in current engineering and technical business publications 


New Formula for a House P 


Self-mailer gives digest of current engineering ar- 
ticles and only little reference to company’s product 


By L. A. GRAHAM 


Vice-President, Graham _ Transmis- 
sions, Inc., Milwaukee 


the results of original research, such 
as the transactions of the various en- 
gineering societies (S.A.E. Journal, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing), technical house organs of the 
type previously mentioned and a few 
science magazines of high caliber such 
as Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Scientific Monthly, etc. This precau- 
tion was necessary to avoid the inclu- 
sion of superficial or second-hand ma- 
terial such as is found in a number of 
newsstand magazines whose editorial 
purpose is somewhat similar but whose 
appeal is to the layman with a me- 
chanical flair rather than to the en- 
gineer. 

The plan seems to have worked, 
judging from the numerous letters 
of commendation, return cards, con- 
tributions to the “Private Corner,’ 
and similar criteria of reader interest. 


Most important, it has become pos- 
sible to steadily improve, so far, the 
arrangement and content, which is a 
good sign that the standard is going 
up rather than lagging, and betokens 
stability. 

Since the obvious purpose of the 
“Dial” is to make a monthly contact 




































with customers and prospective buy- 
ers of the Graham drive, the magazine 
has been merchandised in some of our 
publication advertising. 

The production costs of the house 
organ are quite low, since the paper 
is only four pages, 9x12 inches, print- 
ed in two colors by the offset process. 
The stock is 80 lbs., which gives a 
pleasing bulk, and with two folds 
enables the publication to be mailed 
without an envelope. The color plate 
is kept the same each month, and the 
black plate costs are moderate since a 
good reproduction may be had even 
from screened copy clipped direct 
from the magazines. A few syndicate 
services are subscribed to, and used 
from time to time. 

Editorially, brevity is the keynote, 
since a paper of this kind does its 
best job when it is short. Writers of 
technical articles have a tendency to 
be wordy, whereas the “Dial” editor— 
with so little space available—must 
make every word count. The first 
two lines of each item run in boldface 
and serve as the title. 

The name was chosen for its tie-up 
with the dial on the Graham transmis 
sion and because it was short, signifi 
cant, and lent itself to an illustrated 
masthead. 

Reprints of current advertisements 
are enclosed periodically and offer a: 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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By ROBERT B. LUCHARS 


President, The Industrial Press, New York 


Does Couer Aduertising Require 
Special Treatment? 


This publisher believes that front cover advertising 
must be as different as billboards are to catalogs 


@ THE DEMAND for cover space 
on good business publications has al- 
ways been heavy. In recent years it 
has far exceeded the supply because 
a number of papers have withdrawn 
their front covers from the market 
and have followed the practice of the 
general periodicals in using this space 
for decorative purposes or to announce 
leading articles. 

In view of this condition, which 
makes good front cover space a rare 
commodity, as well as an expensive 
one, it is increasingly important that 
front cover spaces should be used in 
a way that will assure a maximum 
publicity value return. It might 
therefore be of interest to advertis- 
ers who like to use business publica- 
tion Cover space, to give consideration 
to certain points which don’t seem to 
have been widely discussed but do 
have a direct bearing on the question. 

While it is obvious that conditions 
ind prevailing circumstances vary al- 
most as widely as the different prod- 
ucts featured in these advertisements, 
there are several points that have uni- 
versal application and so are worth 
onsideration here. 

Certain things have been more or 
ess taken for granted about cover 
dvertisements which lead to misun- 
erstanding and in some cases, a mis- 
iandling of cover advertising. In 

me cases these stem from old-fash- 
med conceptions of publication ad- 
ertising and in others they come 
rom the failure to realize that cover 
lvertising, particularly that on the 


{Epitor’s Note: The subject of adver 
tising on front covers of business papers 
is a controversial one. First, should busi- 
ness publications carry advertising on 
their front covers or devote the space to 
promoting readership of the magazine; 


second, should front cover advertising 
copy be merely a billboard or should it be 
designed to do a selling job just like an 
inside page? Send the editor your views 
on this matter for a symposium in the 
next issue. Include examples of what 
you consider good front cover advertising. | 


front of a publication, has a different 
job to do and therefore must be de- 
signed differently and for a particu- 
lar purpose. 

We will come back to that in a 
moment but suppose we first look at 
some of the early copies of business 
paper publications. In spite of the 
old-fashioned and unattractive gen- 
eral appearance, these publications 
nevertheless did a good job and per- 
formed well their function of dis- 
tributing the news and information 
to a certain profession or business 
group. Advertising was an_ after- 
thought. It was tacked on to the 
reading matter in the form of “cards” 
which simply carried the name and 
address of the company with nothing 
more than the briefest reference to the 
type of goods or equipment offered 
for sale. 

These “cards” were carried in the 
hopes that readers of the publication 
might permit their attention to stray 
from the reading matter sufficiently 
to take notice of the advertiser’s name 
and product. These advertisements 
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were intruding upon the sacred prov- 
ince of trade and technical journal- 
ism and for a long time were regarded 
as intruders. Even after certain bold 
spirits took the step of using more 
than a card space in which to an- 
nounce their name and product, it 
was some time before anyone went so 
far as to imagine that advertisements 
could be made interesting and tech- 
nically useful in themselves and con- 
sequently they remained unattractive, 
uninteresting and comparatively in- 
effective. 

Since that horsecar-and-gaslight era 
we have come a long way in_ busi- 
ness paper advertising. No one today 
seriously questions the practical value 
of intelligently constructed advertis- 
ing and most business executives look 
to it for information and ideas al- 
most as they do to the reading pages 
of a business publication. 

The old prejudice still hovers about 
to an extent, however, in the minds 
of some executives. For one thing it 
reappears in the more or less com- 
monly held belief that a sound piece 
of advertising cannot be attractive 
or conversely that an advertisement 
that is very attractive must neces- 
sarily not be a good piece of advertis- 
ing. Like many deep-rooted prejudices, 
this one has contrived to exist in the 
face of evidence that advertising, par- 
ticularly industrial advertising, has a 
real mission to perform and a werth 
while job to do; that it has grown 
impressively in technical excellence 
and effectiveness as well as in dollar 
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Convinced that the time has passed for it to continue to talk about its particular contribution 
to the war, American Locomotive Company last month launched a special campaign in 
general media to bring home to the American public the grim realities of an Axis victory. 
Illustrations are in four colors. Campaign by Kenyon & Eckhart, copy by Walter Weir 


volume since the horsecar-and-gas- 
light era; and that to be effective an 
advertisement must be attractive. 

In other words, eye appeal is an 
essential element. An advertisement 
may have something interesting to 
say but unless it is sufficiently attrac- 
tive to catch the eye, it isn’t going 
to be read, at least by a lot of people 
With- 


out eye-stopping quality, a cover ad- 


who otherwise would read it. 


vertisement is like a salesman who 
lacks the ability to get in for an in- 
terview—no matter how good his 
sales story may be, it can’t do any 
good as long as it fails to connect. 
All of this applies to any good ad- 
vertisement but it is particularly true 
of cover advertising because that is 
exposed to so much passing attention. 
If it doesn’t rate high in eye-stopping 
character, the majority of this atten- 
tion will pass by without even paus- 
ing. To make the most of the pub- 
licity opportunity afforded in being 
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exposed to so many people, a cover 
advertisement must be designed to 
work fast and leave a favorable im- 
pression from the briefest exposure. 
It must have the ability to make the 
maximum impression with snapshot 
as well as time exposures to reader at- 
tention. Otherwise the advertiser 
won't get the maximum return on 
his investment. 


For these reasons a cover adver- 
tisement is as different from inside 
space advertising as a piece of out- 
door advertising compared to a cata- 
log page. Each is designed to accom- 
plish a definite purpose and as differ- 
ent jobs call for different tools, a 
cover ad, to be effective, has to be 
handled differently. Highly effective 
for upbuilding good will and com- 
pany prestige, front covers are defi- 
nitely not suited for the kind of ad- 
vertising designed to move goods. To 
use a front cover for that purpose 
would be like hitching up a racehorse 
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to a beer truck. It’s the wrong use of 
a high-priced article. 

While there are undoubtedly cir- 
cumstances under which it is better 
for a business publication to use its 
front cover space for its own pur- 
poses, the assumption that a front 
cover advertisement cannot be made 
as attractive and interesting as a non- 
advertising cover, is altogether with- 
The persistence of 
such a point of view harks back to 
the old days of “card” space advertis- 
ing and proves again how hard it is 


out foundation. 


to uproot old prejudices. 


It is true that many monstrosities 
have been perpetrated in the shape of 
front cover advertisements but that 
fact does not prove the job cannot 
and is not being done well. Because 
there are plenty of bad artists in the 
world pouring out wretched stuff, it 
does not follow that the product of 
fine artists is any the less good. To 
satisfy ourselves that good front 
covers can be produced we have only 
to look at many that have already 
appeared on various publications. 


The poster type treatment of a 
front cover advertisement is recom- 
mended for reasons that have already 
been explained. There is also a psy- 
chological reason behind the use of a 
picture or design which, immediately 
that it strikes the eye, makes an im- 
pression that helps to upbuild prestige 
and good will. A striking design that 
is both interesting and attractive will 
do the job best. A_ beautiful girl 
doesn’t have to tell anyone she is 
good-looking once she has been seen. 
Quality, like beauty, speaks for itself. 
The less it is urged the better the like- 
lihood of its being accepted. Hence 
a cover advertisement, designed to do 
its job with a minimum of copy, is 
more effective than one which de- 
pends on a lot of copy to get its story 
over. 


It all boils down to this: Cover ad- 
vertising has high-power possibilities 
for building prestige and good will 
but to develop these possibilities it 
must have special handling. Since 
a publication’s cover is its front door 
through which readers are led to the 
pages within, it is natural that the 
publication should want the front 
cover to attract rather than repel and 
since the effectiveness of cover adver 
tising depends directly upon its abil 
ity to attract, the better the fron: 
cover job the better for both adver 


tiser and publication. 
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A surmise that the founder of reason-why copy would 
approve Tell All” and The Copy Chasers’ principles 


Would John E. Kennedy O. K. Ji? 


{Epiror’s Note: The name of John 
E. Kennedy became quite well known in 
the industrial advertising field a couple of 
years ago when Associated Business Pa- 
pers reprinted and distributed his book, 
“Intensive Advertising.” In a_ twelve- 
year association with Lord & Thomas, Mr 
Pearson sleuthed Mr. Kennedy's writings 
extensively and collected much of his work 
and with this background projects his 
thinking with reference to current busi- 


ness paper copy. } 


@ JOHN E. KENNEDY isn’t here 
to say yes or no, yet I have a hunch 
that he’d be mighty happy over the 
ten-strike made with “Tell All” by 
Associated Business Papers; further- 
more, that he’d cheer the work of 
The Copy Chasers; and that he might 
say “It’s about time” if the progress 
made in testing copy were to be re- 
viewed with him. 

Almost forty years have gone by 
since Kennedy started to joggle the 
advertising world out of its compla- 
cency with his “record of results” 
basis for judging the worth of an ad- 
vertisement. Opinions about adver- 
tising, he maintained, were as con- 
flicting as opinions about religion and 
about as futile. He preferred test- 
ing. What Kennedy said then sounds 
strangely pertinent today—too perti- 
vent; in the appraisal of much adver- 

ng the gauge is still personal opin- 
ion. Yet the pages of interesting, in- 


- 


formative, convincing advertisements 
now running in the business press are 
proof that he said something worth 
wile and that we have profited by 
his advice. 

The authors of “Tell All” and The 
Copy Chasers may not be aware that 
they are plugging Kennedy principles, 
yc’ read over Kennedy’s writings, par- 

larly his “Book of Advertising 
[ests,” published in 1905, and the evi- 


By EDWARD H. PEARSON 


dence of spiritual kinship is unmis- 
takable. “Send your best salesman” 
is the method advocated by the Tell 
All authors for getting the order from 
industry as a whole via advertising. 
“True advertising is just salesmanship 
on paper,” wrote Kennedy, “the sales- 
man’s good, strong ‘reasons why’ mul- 
tiplied many times.” 


Who Was Kennedy? 


According to the record, this one- 
time member of the Canadian mount- 
ed police was in 1905 the highest- 
paid advertising writer in the United 
States. He received, from Lord & 
Thomas, a salary of $16,000 annually 
plus office and traveling expenses. 
Earlier, since 1901, he had been writ- 
ing for Regal Shoe, Grape-nuts and 
Postum, and for Dr. Shoop’s Medi- 
cines. This was in the day when the 
most aggressive advertisers hired their 


own writers. 


The record furthermore shows that 
in personal characteristics as well as 
copy, Kennedy set the pattern for 
the generations of advertising men 
who followed him. He was an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman and a crack shot 
with revolver and rifle. It was from 
the bar downstairs that he entered 
the agency field by sending up to the 
offices of Messrs. Lord and Thomas 
a note which stated that he would 
gladly reveal to them what advertis- 
ing was all about. This note, which 
the heads of the firm tossed over 
scornfully to youthful Albert D. 
Lasker, started the two on what was 
to become one of the most successful 
advertising “teams” in agency his- 
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tory. Together, they proceeded to 
cash in on “salesmanship in print.” 


What Did Kennedy Believe? 


Kennedy’s reason-why _ principles 
have been so much discussed that now 
they are likely simply to produce a 
yawn. Yet Kennedy had a great deal 
to say about a principle that to him 
seemingly was equally important— 
giving advertising “personality.” It 
must strike a responsive chord, he 
maintained, and only the few writers 
who have that inborn ability to sense 
what people want can collect in a big 
way. From which, it might be said 
that those who dismiss reason-why 
copy as simply long, dull writing 
slander the man! 

Kennedy had another principle that, 
to use his own simile, fits industrial 
advertising “‘like a blister.” The root 
of all advertising evils he considered 
to be the mistaken idea of striving to 
attract attention of the greatest num- 
ber. How this principle of selective 
selling applies in advertising to indus- 
try, Kennedy’s case-story about sell- 
ing hay illustrates. For the man who 
needs good hay, the most interesting 
thing is a description of the hay. No 
amount of Whittier Maud-Muller-rak- 
ing-hay color, no fancy pair of horses, 
no putting a Van Dyke beard on the 
driver, will sell hay as quickly as 
plain hay talk and horse sense. You 
can afford to lose 400,000 readers 
who have no use for hay, said Ken- 
nedy, if you can clinch sales for your 
§00 loads with those who do need it. 

It all makes sense, doesn’t it? Right 
when industry is confronted with the 
biggest manufacturing job in the 
world’s history and when industrial 
advertising must sell ’em the hay they 
need! 
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By CHARLES A. EMLEY 


Sales Promotion Manager 


@ DURING a recent discussion, sev- 
eral sales executives agreed that one 
of their stiffest problems is how, in 
the face of dwindling stocks and with 
thinned-out sales forces, they can re- 
tain the good will of their customers 
for the duration of the war. 

“As our sales force is only a skele- 
ton of what it normally is,” said one 
of the group, “our calls on customers 
are necessarily few and far between— 
and in these days, more than ever, we 
should keep in close touch with cus- 
tomers in order to retain their good 
will.” 

“Why not ‘call’ by letter?” asked 
the sales manager of a firm whose 
production has been sharply curtailed 
“Now 


that we are obliged to get along with 


by government restrictions. 


fewer salesmen, we are using letters 
to help us keep our customers in a 
friendly mood toward us, and they 
are doing a superlative job.” 

As many other sales executives can 
testify, the right kind of letters are 
ideal pinch-hitters for salesmen who 
are in the military service or engaged 
in war work, and they can also be 
used to supplement the efforts of 
salesmen who are still on the job. 

Here is an effective good will let- 
ter which Elder & Jenks, Philadelphia, 
makers of brushes, recently wrote to 
their customers: 

“From one ‘stay at home’ to 
another . 

“Sounds more like a personal letter, 
doesn’t it, than a message from a 
manufacturing company to its cus- 
tomers? Well, it is a personal letter 
in every sense of the word. 

“It’s from the officials and workers 
of Elder & Jenks, every last one of 
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DeLong Hook & Eye Company, Philadelphia 


With Less Gas--YUse More Letiers 


Friendly, natural letters are effective in maintaining 
contacts and building good will among customers 


whom wishes he or she could be do- 
ing more right now to help America 
win this world-wide fight for world- 
wide freedom. 

“It isn’t as if this was Elder & 
Jenks first war. It’s our SIXTH! We 
have been making quality brushes 
since 1793 and as a company we've 
lived through the war of 1812, the 
Mexican War, Civil War, Spanish 
American War, the Ist World War. 
Now, we are engaged in the worst of 
them all. 

“You won't need to be reminded 
that with such a history, Elder & 
Jenks has just one objective on its 
collective mind—to win the war. 

“If that means changes in tradi- 
tionally famous standards of quality, 
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With the necessary switchback to coal by 
many people unable to obtain sufficient oil 
with which to heat, The Calcium Chloride 
Association, in this two-color page to the in- 
dustry, urges coal producers to dustproof 
their output with calcium chloride and give 
coal another chance to gain public favor 








so be it. We won’t enjoy using any- 
thing but the finest obtainable raw 
materials, but if our country needs 
them, our country is going to have 
them. 

“If it means delayed deliveries— 
disappointing some of our very good 
customers who may not be fortunate 
enough to have Preference Ratings, 
we know they’ll understand, for this 
is their war, too. 

“There’s one thing that’s certain. 
In this crisis, as in all of the others, 
we are going to make the best, most 
dependable brushes possible to make 
and still cooperate with our govern- 
ment. 

“Codperating seems to us to come 
first and somehow we know you'll 
feel the same way. 

“Yours for victory,” 

De Long’s repertoire includes a 
wide variety of such letters—letters 
explaining why we have had to dis- 
continue some numbers, how we ap- 
portion the limited stocks of numbers 
still in our line, why delivery delays 
are inevitable, etc. The following 
letter, for example, written to firms 
that have used De Long pins and 
safety pins for years, elicited many 
cooperative answers: 

“In these days of government re- 
strictions and raw material shortages 
many business friendships will be 
strengthened and many will be broken 

“Firms that treat their customers 
with arrogance now when demand ex 
ceeds supply must expect to be treated 
with indifference when peace comes, 
whereas firms that are earnestly tr) 
ing to render courteous, considera: 
service in this crisis are laying up 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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HE railroads today are doing the greatest transportation job 

in their history. They are breaking all records in operating 
eficiency and in volume of traffic. They are driving their loco- 
motives and cars as they have never been driven before. To 
maintain their superlative service, they have called for a program 
in 1943 of 900 new locomotives, 80,000 new freight cars, 2.- 
100,000 tons of rails and adequate maintenance materials. Rail- 
at 1,000 


new locomotives and 100,000 new freight cars. Initial authoriza- 


way executives place the minimum needs even higher 


tions by the WPB covering a part of the 1943 requirements pro- 
vide tor 386 locomotives. 20.000 freight cars. 480.000 tons of 
rails. 288.01 1) tons of track accessories and 330.000 tons of steel 


lor equipment repair 
u pairs. 


In addition, the railroads must seek the best ways and means of 
getting the most from available equipment and facilities. In these 
Wartime activities manufacturers have an important part—fur- 
ishing «quipment and materials, and also supplying product and 
“lgimeering information that will help the railroads obtain the 
ereatest benefits from existing facilities. 


In this 
Mation 


nnection, key railway men look for authoritative infor- 


trends and developments in the widely recognized 


These Railway Business Papers Will Help 
Maintain Your 1943 Railway Contacts 





business papers—the Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 
Advertisements in these publications, therefore, are strong aids 
toward building and maintaining close customer relationships 


with railroad buyers—now and in the future. 


Your railway audience has been pre-selected for you by the 
Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publications. Each 
publication is devoted to the interests of one of the several 
branches of railway service and each one has a specialized circu- 
lation of key railway men with buying power and influence. 
Through one or more of these publications you can concentrate 
your sales efforts without waste on the particular men you want 


to reach. 


Write, without obligation, to our nearest office for a copy 
of the new Railway Market portfolio which has just come 
off the press. This portfolio analyzes the 1943 railway 
outlook and gives more complete information on the 
Simmons-Boardman railway papers. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 





. Railway Age 





Railway Mechanical Engineer 





Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


Railway Signaling 



















@ | AM GOING to try to deal with 
this subject on its two aspects. The 
present and the future. 

The present aspect is of most im- 
mediate interest to us, of course, be- 
cause it is the environment that will 
confront us for the duration. It is 
the period of trial and tribulation and 
of adjustment of ourselves to new and 
The future as- 
pect of selling will begin when the 


unusual conditions. 


war ends and believe me, it too will 
bring with it situations and conditions 
which will require new adjustments 
in turn. 

Selling in the future is not going 
to be like selling in the present or 
selling in the past. “Something dif- 
ferent will have been added!” 

The present situation is mistakenly 
known as the period in which selling 
is an unnecessary luxury. You hear 
that opinion expressed quite often. 

Coming out from New York, while 
in the lounge car I overheard a con- 
versation between an engineer and a 
salesman. The engineer said to the 
salesman: “You fellows are just out 
of luck today because you haven’t 
anything to sell and Uncle Sam is do- 
ing all of the buying. 

“Take my plant, for example. It 
is jammed full of war orders and 
overflowing to fifteen subcontractors. 
We don’t need selling today any more 
than a cat needs a catechism!” 

The salesman, who happened to be 
one who was thoroughly sold on his 
profession as well as his product, had 
an answer: 

“You engineers have done and are 
doing a good job but don’t forget 
who put you in a position to do it. 


From an address before the Sales 
Executives Club of Chicago, Nov. 19 
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Whats Coching on the Sales Front 


Without anything to sell, salesmen have plenty to do 
to help customers and be scouts for future strategy 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


President and Editor, The Iron Age,” 
New York 


Selling has always led the procession 
and always will. Don’t think for 
a minute you will be making things 
after the war if the selling profession 
now goes out of business.” 


Some six months ago at one of the 
SEC meetings in New York I heard 
a sales manager declare that the sales 
ship should be dry docked for the 
duration. He said he intended to dis- 
charge his sales force, suspend all ad- 
vertising and direct mail, and settle 
down to getting out the orders. 

Gentlemen, this man was sold on 
his product but not on his profession. 
And if you are going to be a topnotch 
salesman or a sales executive, you 
have to be sold on both. And you 
have to understand both your pro- 
fession and your product. 

You do not understand merchandis- 
ing if you think selling it coincident 
with production. Selling leads pro- 
duction by a very considerable period. 

Never forget that merchandising 
has to do a lot of ground clearing, 
plowing and planting before produc- 
tion can reap the harvest. The fel- 
low who goes out, rings a doorbell 
for the first time and gets a “Johnny 
Hancock” is more likely to be an or- 
der taker than a real salesman. 

I think what is wrong with a good 
many of us in these peculiar days, 
when selling seems to be on the skids, 
is that we have acquired inferiority 
feelings. And that is something no 
salesman or sales manager can afford 
to have, now of all times. 








The salesman in the pink is always 
an optimistic extrovert. When he 
gets an inferiority complex he be- 
comes a pessimistic introvert, which 
is fatal. A pessimistic introvert, as 
you know, mumbles to himself and 
says, “Oh my gosh, what is going to 
happen?” The optimistic extrovert, 
on the other hand, throws out his 
chest and shouts: “By gosh, I'll make 
things happen!” 

Putting it in less psychological 
terms, I might say that selling now, 
as in the past and particularly when 
you have nothing to sell, requires the 
positive and not the negative attitude. 

I am proud indeed of the way in 
which American merchandising, with 
selling as its shock troops, has adapted 
itself to war service. 

Merchandising is not only praising 
the Lord, it is also passing the am- 
munition. 

Today, many salesmen with no 
products to sell because their plants 
are jammed with orders are selling 
something even better. They are sell- 
ing good will for their companies. 
Enduring good will that will last long 
after this war is over. 

I wonder how many of you sales 
executives realize the good will angle 
of helping your customers with their 
home work, even though you can no 
longer sell them the text books? 

Put yourself in the position of 4 
management charged with the re- 
sponsibility of fulfilling war orders, 
the management of a company ‘0 
which in the past you have sold equip- 
ment, material or supplies. There 
is, for the time being, no more selling 
of products to be done to this ms- 
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Market Coverage for 194.3 


e The Recognized “Supply Line’ of Current Marine Information 
4 A New “ Where-to-Buy-It” Marine Industry Product Catalog 


HE first edition of the new annual MARINE 
CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY, a 
much-needed service to the marine industry, will 
be issued by Marine Engineering and Shipping 


Review in the spring of 1943. 


With the rapid war expansion of shipbuilding to 
unprecedented heights, there is a greater need now 
than ever before for a ready source of detailed 
where-to-buy-it marine product information. The 
MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
will fill this urgent need . . . furnishing catalog 
data and directory listings of all types of marine 
products and suppliers. This material will be con- 
veniently arranged for ready reference. 


From the pages of the Catalog, marine men will be 
able to obtain, quickly and easily, essential factual 
information regarding sources of supply in the 
marine field and the wide variety of equipment, 
materials and supplies available . .. a fact that 
strongly emphasizes the value of being adequately 
represented in the catalog pages with the full story 
of your products or services. 


The MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIREC. 
TORY will give manufacturers the opportunity to 
place their detailed product data in the hands of 
key men in every ship operating company, every 
shipbuilding plant and every U. S. Navy Yard... 
important personnel of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission ... members of the War Production Board 

. naval architects, marine engineers and other 
technical and operating personnel throughout the 
marine industry. 


The Catalog will be in service at a most crucial 
time—when employment in shipyards, in naval 
architects’ offices and throughout the industry gen- 
erally has increased tremendously. It will work 


for you among the greatly expanded buying and 
specifying personnel in the industry, including key 
government officials. It will help maintain a 
strong position for you among the greatly in- 
creased and constantly growing number of manu- 
facturers who are supplying equipment and mate- 
rials to the marine industry. 


Production of the 1943 Catalog is now under way. 
Be sure you are adequately represented in this an- 
nual reference which will carry vital product facts 
to key men in the greatest shipbuilding market in 
history. A prospectus giving mere complete in- 
formation may be obtained by returning the cou- 
pon below. 











Clip this Coupon for 
Complete Information 


ishins Corp. 


rk, N. Y. 





‘ermina!l Tower, Cleveland 





Monty mery St., San Francisco 


1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

(] Please furnish more complete information regarding Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review, including circulation data, advertising rates 
and a sample copy. 

() Please furnish a copy of your prospectus describing the Marine 
Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. 
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agement, for what they buy from you 
It will be 


a transaction dictated from Wash- 


will not be sold by you. 


ington. 

Your competitor, who has also sold 
them in the past, has decided to sus- 
pend his sales effort and fire his sales- 
men or perhaps put them to work in 
“What's the use of both- 


ering those fellows; they have too 


the plant. 
much to do anyway.” 

Well, that is probably quite true. 
And the busy management does not 
miss these non-calling representatives. 
But what you do not miss, you shortly 
cease to remember. 
hand, have 


You, on the other 


adopted a different policy. You con- 
tinue to contact this management, not 
with the hope of making sales but 
of rendering a helpful service. You 
want, if possible, to help them pass 
the ammunition, to help them get 
more output from the equipment you 
have sold them in the past or from 
the limited amount of materials or 
supplies that you are now permitted 
to ship them. 

So you maintain your customary 
contacts in this management and 
make as many new ones there as pos- 
sible. You study their problems in 
relation to how these may be helped 
by the knowledge possessed by your 
company of the use of your product. 

Then you go back home and be- 
gin a study that will make you a far 
better salesman, not only during this 
war but after it. You learn all you 
can about the more effective and ef- 
ficient use of your product in relation 
to this customer’s needs. Next time 
you call on this customer you are 
going to have something to give him. 
You are going to earn good will by 
helping him. And you are going to 
keep on doing that for the duration. 

Gentlemen, I ask you which of 
these two policies is going to keep a 
company in business after this war? 
That of deciding not to bother your 
customer with calls until the war is 
over or that of deciding to give him 
real help while it is going on? 

After all, the sound basis of cus- 
tomer good wil is based on rendering 
helpful service, even in normal times. 
It is not based on buying theatre 
tickets or on paying bar checks. 

And don’, tell me that your busi- 
ness is different. There is no product 
or service that has been sold or is 
sold today, from lead pencils to loco- 
motives, where the knowledge that 
you have or can get cannot be put 


to helpful use. If there is, you don’t 
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Segregate Your Scrap Metal by Alloy Content 


SCRAPPY SAYS: 








Segregation of scrap metal according to 
alloy content is promoted by this page of 
Electro Metallurgical Company. A _ spark 
chart for identifying various types of alloy 
contents, issued by a subsidiary, The Linde 
Air Products Corp., is offered in the copy 


belong in that business. Either it is 
no good or you are. 

And let me tell you, I know from 
personal experience that there has 
never been a time when such help 
has been more eagerly awaited. It 
is not only eagerly wanted by people 
with war contracts but even more 
eagerly sought by people without 
them. The latter indeed have a sur- 
vival interest in the matter. 


In addition to the good will angle 
of helping your past customers there 
is another important reason for keep- 
ing your salesmen on the road. And 
that reason is to help yourselves. 

Things are moving so fast now- 
days that if you shut your eyes for 
a moment the train will go by with- 
out you seeing it and climbing aboard. 
And that means that you will be 
left behind. 

Take the market 
you have made before the war. 
business is indeed an exception if 
these are today or will be tomorrow 
worth the paper that they are written 
on. Not only are customers and 


researches that 
Your 


prospects being shuffled like a deck 
of cards but competitive situations 
are changing so rapidly and so greatly 
that your accustomed road maps to 
market are becoming as obsolete as 
the dodo. 
tinct that I don’t even know what 
it looked like. 


To complicate the matter, under 


And that animal is so ex- 


the spur of war, we are finding so 
many new and better ways of doing 





and making things and so many new 
materials to make them of that the 
best sellers among pre-war products 
may find themselves good only for 
loss leaders in the postwar economy. 

I realize as you do that it is the 
function of top management to ascer- 
tain and appraise these kalidoscopic 
changes in position in relation to a 
company’s plans and policies. But 
it cannot be done sitting behind a 
desk, even if it is hand carved ma- 
hogany one with gold plated drawer 
pulls. It cannot be done without 
continual contact with the field. And 
how you are going to get that with- 
out using salesmen to get it, I do 
not know. 

So today, the salesman must not 
only be a service man for his cus- 
tomers but a scout for his company. 
He must be the legman for future 
sales strategy planning, the legion- 
naire for future market research, and 
the surveyor of future roads for 
selling 

Offhand I would say that even 
though he does not now have to sell 
his products, he still has plenty to 
do. And if his superiors do not rec- 
ognize this fact, they may find them- 
selves with nothing to do after the 
war is over and the competitive 


scramble begins. 


Yes, gentlemen, there is plenty for 
you to do today to help Uncle Sam 
win this war and to help yourselves 
and your companies win out in the 
peace time that is to come. When 
that time comes there will be greater 
opportunities for selling than you 
have ever had in the past. But it will 
take greater salesmen than you have 
been in the past to capitalize them. 

So I say to you: “Get busy and do 
a selling job on yourselves.” Sell 
yourself first and foremost on the 
necessity of your profession, in war 
as well as in peace. And then sell 
yourself on the necessity of knowing 
more than you have ever known be- 
fore about your product and its uses, 
about the new people who are coming 
into industry and business who will 
exercise buying influence and mak« 
buying decisions; about the change: 
that are taking place in both intr 
and inter industry capacity whic 
will affect future competition, an 
most important of all on the neces 
sity of getting a better knowledge 
yourself. 

If you will do that, you can fa 
the present and the future unafra 
and America can too. 
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HAT are the facts of today’s avi- 
W ation market? What does the 
industry buy . . . and what are the 
sales possibilities for your product? 
Who are the important buying influ- 
ences to consider in selling and sub- 
contracting to airframe manufacturers, 
engine builders, parts and equipment 
suppliers? What is the wartime status 
of air transport — of civil aviation? 

Most challenging question — what 
are the post-war market potentialities 
of the aviation industry ? 

These are some of the questions 
uppermost in the minds of foresighted 
business men today. These are a few 
of the questions this booklet treats 
factually and objectively. 

We believe this study to be the most 
informative and up-to-the-minute 
presentation of aviation market facts 


AVIATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


obtainable. Within the limits of pub- 
lishable information it is accurate and 
unusually comprehensive. 


The method of reaching this market 


Equally as important as what com- 
prises the market is how that market 
can be reached. 

Thus the latter half of the booklet 
offers a thorough analysis of Aviation, 
the prime method of sales communi- 
cation with the executives of the aero- 
nautical field. 

Here in concise, readable, easy-to- 
analyze form is a clear presentation of 
the editorial policy and purpose of 
Aviation—a demonstration of its daily 
usefulness to the men who are build- 
ing our air strength today and who 
will build our air commerce tomorrow. 

Designed for analytical sales execu- 
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tives and advertising buyers, the circu- 
lation section of the booklet shows 
clearly how Aviation’s circulation 
thoroughly covers the industry’s buy- 
ing power. How it is directed to the 
men you must sell, the executives who 
have the yes-or-no in purchasing de- 
cisions in aviation’s manufacturing, 
operating and maintenance divisions— 
and that important group—the govern- 
ment and military authorities con- 
cerned with aviation activities. 


To interested executives, a copy without 
cost or obligation 


A limited quantity of these booklets 
is now available to advertising and 
sales executives. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring your 
copy promptly. Address Marketing 
Division of Aviation. 
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By D. R. COLLINS 


Account Executive, The Buchen Company, Chicago 


Publication Men Can Help Advertisers 
Zo Give Them More Business 


Agency account men should be kept informed of the 
trends and marketing opportunities in their fields 


@® THE GREATEST All-American 
team today is the business paper rep- 
resentative and the advertising agency 
account man. This is simply because 
through their intelligent codperation 
they can successfully guide the des- 
tiny of American business in the field 
of sales and public good will. 


The problem of these two men to- 
day is a mutual one. They must be 
alert to the swift moving tempo of 
the times and keep their customers 
posted on those changes and oppor- 
tunities which may effect their busi- 
nesses. 

“Never in all history,” said a col- 
league, “has the whole business struc- 
ture moved so fast and changed so 
violently. Never have merchandis- 
ing operations been kicked around so 
hard and so thoroughly. Never has 
it been truer that the advertising man 
who does not move forward moves 
backward . . . with a rapidity almost 
equal to the speed of light.” 

What we have in this great game 
of business today is a new field with 
the yard marks horizontal instead of 
vertical—with the size of the goal 
posts reduced, making it harder to 
convert. The rules have been changed. 
The whole complexion of the game is 
different. 

For example, the editor of one 
magazine in the business field told me 
recently that 1,500 new products had 
been developed since war began. That 
may mean 1,500 or more new proc- 
esses. It may mean 1,500 or more 
new markets waiting to be tapped— 


Rased on a talk before the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club, Nov. 2 
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or advertised. It may mean 1,500 or 
more changed copy approaches as far 
as the advertising agency man is 
concerned. Certainly it provides the 
man selling space many, many oppor- 
tunities to be of service to the man 
he is doing business with if he takes 
advantage of his opportunities. 

I don’t want to preach or criticize 
—but I do want to be mutually help- 
ful—even at the expense of sticking 
out my neck. The things I am about 
to say are my own views—and are 
not to be construed as a reflection 
of the agency with which I am con- 
nected. I just want to tell you what 
I—an individual—am up against and 
suggest some ways you (publication 
representatives) can help me. And 
and when I use the word “I,” please 
do not consider it as a personal pro- 
noun, but a reflection of the hundreds 


of account men you call on. 


” 


Let’s say I’m working on the Ajax 
Putty Knife account. I normally use 
some forty publications directed at 
twenty or thirty markets for putty 
knives. I want to use the best books 
—the books that will be most effec- 
tive for my client! Even in normal 
times it’s a pretty tough job to see 
that the best books get on the Ajax 
schedule. Even in normal times it’s 
really a tough job to make the proper 
copy approach to the twenty or thirty 
fields for putty knives. Today it’s 
simply hell! 

And that, I believe, is where you 
men can step into my picture and be 
plenty of help to me—and to every 
other advertiser or account man you 


call on. 


I believe that every business maga- 
zine man should be an expert in the 
field he represents. He should read 
every issue of his book thoroughly, 
keeping in mind the accounts or pros- 
pective accounts he is handling. He 
will be rendering these accounts and 
himself a real service if, by keeping 
his account in mind he can tell the 
agency contact man—or the adver- 
tiser-—about 
1. New trends. 
New products. 
New processes of manufacture. 
New product applications. 

. New markets. 

6. New copy approaches that may 
prove more effective than the one 
being used. 

I believe that your editors, gener- 
ally, are the smartest men in the 
business. They have at their finger- 
tips a wealth of information—so 
much that on my putty-knife account 
I can never have time to dig all of 
it out of the forty business publica- 
tions I use. But you men can. That, 
I feel, can and should be a part of 
your jobs. It’s information of this 
sort that account men want from you. 

And I want to say that it gets 
mighty tiresome to have business 
paper representatives come into my 
office and try to give me a long statis- 
tical story that I can get in ten min- 
utes from my media department. Yet 
this same man will never give me 4 
single new advertising, marketing or 
selling slant that might make it pos 
sible to make my advertising so effec 
tive in the field he represents that 
can make my client want his bool 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Cable Address “Douglasair™ eee In reply refer to File 


October 3, 1942 FWC-A30-405 


Mr. W. E. Robinson 
Promotion Manager 
MACHINERY MAGAZINE 
140-148 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 


Your publication's recent Aircraft Produc- 
tion Number was so interesting and useful to many 
of us here that I want to send along my congratula- 
tions for a splendid job. 


In the past, MACHINERY has been a valuable 
clearing house and fountainhead of information for 
all those who are concerned with manufacturing 
methods and equipment. Today, its contributions 
are more important than ever before, and I feel 
they will win for your staff a definite place in 
the record of our country's efforts and success. 


Yours very truly, 


DO AIRC COMPANY, INC. 


+s—wW- Conant 
Vice President-Manufacturing 
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@ SOME 1,394,566 times in the his- 
tory of industrial advertising has one 
adman wept on the shoulder of an- 
other, to wit: “Jeeze, they ruined my 
It was a knock- 
They—they 
messed it up. They made it a stinker. 
Who? You're askin’ me who? Why 
those blankety blank 
course!” 

Conversely, 97.4 per cent of all ads 


gorgeous campaign. 
out. Had everything. 


engineers, ot 


which finally get into plate form (and 
100 per cent of those which don’t) 
at some time in the process cause re- 
viewing engineers to gasp: ““My gawd, 
get a load of this—this monstrosity. 
Lookit! Those advertising goons don’t 
know our product from a bag of 
peanuts. Hell, we'll just have to 
junk this and make a new ad our- 
selves to show ‘em what we want.” 

Now this adman-engineer feud is 
bad enough in peacetime, when it fills 
the business paper press with second- 
rate stuff born of strife, deadlock, 
and compromise. 

In time of war it becomes a well 
nigh intolerable time-waster. Cer- 
tainly the engineer’s time is impor- 
tant to the war effort, even though 
there may be some difference of opin- 
ion as to the “expendability” of copy- 
writers. 

There is, so to speak, a gaping hole 
in the fabric of national unity. There 
is name-calling-as-usual where all 
should be sweetness and light. 

To anyone who has been in either 
camp long enough to draw a pay 
check, it will size up as no easy job 
to get the two clans to belabor the 
enemy instead of each other. And 
yet I can’t help feeling that there’s 
hope for a hatchet-burying act. From 
long observation of, and some partici- 
pation in the hostilities, I have iso- 
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A few suggestions for a better understanding of the 
part of the engineer and the adman in building an ad 


A Set of Commandments le End the 
Adman-Eugineer Geud 


By JOHN C. SCHNEIDER 
Addison Vars, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


lated and tagged some of the trouble- 
making issues. More, I have formu- 
lated a plan for peace. It involves 
concessions on both sides, but no 
Munich for either. 

You gentlemen in advertising de- 
partments and agencies no less than 
you gentlemen in engineering pursuits 
will have to give up certain of your 
traditional rights and privileges. There 
will be some redefining of the boun- 
daries between your respective spheres 
of influence. The specific recom- 
mendations I have reduced to a com- 
There 
are six of these precepts for engineers, 
five for admen. 

Gentlemen, if you can live by these 


paratively few simple rules. 


commandments you'll be able to live 
with each other: 


Six Commandments for Engineers 


I. Thou shalt not assume that the 
adman is an unmitigated dope—It will 
be an effort, but try to believe that 
your advertising man had to have 
some inherent intelligence and some 
knowledge of his craft before he was 
able to wangle his present soft job. 
(N. B. This rule is vital: if you can’t 
accept it, don’t bother with the other 
five. ) 

Il. Give unto thy 
plete information; be sure he under- 
stands it—This is one of those ounce- 
A little extra 
effort put into your original explana- 


adman com- 


of-prevention things. 


tion will prevent a lot of misunder- 
standing, wasted time, costly correc- 
tions. 

Ill. Be tolerant of delay—When 
you ask the department or agency to 
whip up an ad, somebody has to do 
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a lot of work before you can see 
proofs. A few of the steps: Research 
and study of competitive promotion, 
copy writing, copy conference, pho- 
tography, retouching, photostating, 
rough layout, copy and layout cor- 
rections, final art, typesetting, proof- 
reading, plate-making, proofing 

IV. Check the completed ad for 
FACTS only—Once the direction is 
established, the advertising boys know 
better than you what words, style, 
general form and content will best 
do the job. (If they don’t, you’d 
better get ‘em fired.) Your criticism 
of layout and copy should be confined 
to questions of fact, where your word 
is law. 

V. Remember, the reader is going 
to USE the product, not build it— 
The engineering details over which 
you sweated your life’s blood are—to 
your average reader—simply so much 
Ho-hum-and-So-what material. UN- 
LESS they’re needed in the ad to prove 
that your product will do some thing 
for your reader. WHe’s going to use 
the stuff, not build it. (This admoni- 
tion must be interpreted intelligently. 
If you have a real, honest to goodness 
improvement, “‘tell all” to the extent 
that you tell first, what it will do, 
and second, how it will do it.) 

VI. Judge advertising as you would 
judge a new engineering process—b) 
its RESULTS!—You don’t ask of a 
new process that it please your eye or 
tickle your vanity, but only “does it 
work?” Apply the same cold reason 
ing to advertising. If it gets results 
the results you want, it’s good. 


Five Commandments for Admen 


I. Walk not into the engineerin 
department as an omniscient giver 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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WAR OR PEACE... 


This Giant 
Never Sleeps! 








PETROLEUM IS VITAL 











Today, the petroleum refining industry is a top priority market. 
Tomorrow after the peace is won, this giant industry will be an 
even more active, permanent market. Whether you can make 
deliveries now or not, continued consumer relationship with the 
petroleum refining industry today will assure you of an immediate, 
expanding, permanent market after Uncle Sam ceases to be your 





number one customer. 


In war or peace, petroleum is essential! 
Already an extremely important market for 
hundreds of items of machinery, equipment 
and materials, the petroleum refining in- 
dustry now is entering a new phase... 
through the addition of synthetic rubber, 
aviation gasoline and toluol plants. These 
additional petroleum refining activities are 
the foundation of a great new industrial 
era after the war... permanent additions 
to an already important market. 


There are several good oil publications 
doing a fine job and entitled to your full 
consideration. There is, however only one 
il publication ‘specialized for the oil re- 


fining industry, including petro-chemical 
engineering, petroleum synthetics and 
natural gasoline.” This publication is Petro- 
leum Refiner, which consistently leads in 
paid (ABC) subscribers among men en- 
gaged in the petroleum refining industry. 
Why? Because of the editorial excellence 
and because every engineering feature, 
every line of editorial content in Petroleum 
Refiner is of exclusive interest to men in this 
specialized industry. 


Your advertising in Petroleum Refiner 
reaches men with buying and specifying 
authority in companies and plants account- 
ing for 98%-plus of the refining capacity 
of the United States and allied nations. 


. reach refining men who buy and specify with 







PETROLEUM 


REFINER 


Zl 





| 
| 
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PETROLEUM 


REFINER 


@ THE GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas 
NEW YORK . PITTSBURGH #®© CHICAGO @ TULSA ° LOS ANGELES 


Soocia lis ed Of Publica lions 


@ THE OIL WEEKLY & THE COMPOSITE 
CATALOG 
for the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline In- 
dustry 

@ PETROLEUM REFINER & THE REFIN- 


ERY CATALOG 
for the Refining-Natural Gasoline In- 
dustry 
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By GEORGE H. SAGE 
Scott, MacLeish & Falk, Chicago 


Delivered -Price Systems Under the 
Anti-Trust Laws 









The fourth of a series of articles discussing the 


economic and legal phases of various pricing systems 


IV. ANCILLIARY ACTIVITIES (cont'd) 


3. Common Freight-Rate Book 


Although the manufacturer group 
in an industry may have decided upon 
the use of all-rail rates, regardless of 
the actual method of shipment, in the 
determination of delivered-prices un- 
der a delivered-price system, the mere 
use of such rates may not necessarily 
delivered- 


prices by all manufacturers at every 


result in uniformity in 
destination point throughout the mar- 
keting territory. 

The complexity of the official 
freight-rate tariffs filed with and ap- 
proved by the respective State Rail- 
road Commissions or I.C.C., entering 
at this point, may permit, even in the 
exercise of good faith, a wide range 
in interpretation and application by 
the individual manufacturers on par- 
Even traffic ex- 
perts may widely differ among them- 
selves in particular instances in deter- 


ticular shipments. 


mining the lowest applicable rail rate 
from the shipping to the destination 
point. 

Where the various manufacturers 
may independently interpret and ap- 
ply complex freight tariffs, the de- 
sired uniformity in delivered-prices 
by all manufacturers at every des- 
tination point may thus not automa- 
tically follow. Such possible differ- 
ence in interpretation and application, 
moreover, may offer a too ready-made 
and plausible subterfuge for certain 
individual manufacturers in the group, 
enabling them, by actually placing the 
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most favorable interpretation and ap- 
plication possible upon the tariffs, to 
sell or quote at lower delivered-prices 
than the other manufacturers, with 
the resulting competitive detriment 
of the other manufacturers, contrary 
to the very objective of the group. 
Assurance of uniformity in delivered- 
prices by all of the individual manu- 
facturers, therefore, may require that, 
in addition to the concerted use of 
all-rail regardless of actual 
method, 
manufacturers use the same identical 


possible differ- 


ences in interpretation or application 


rates, 
transportation individual 


rates, regardless of 
of complex freight-rate tariffs. 

In support of a delivered-price sys- 
freight-rate book 
may be accordingly compiled for dis- 


tem, a common 


tribution among the individual man- 
ufacturers in the group in order to 
assure uniform use of the same iden- 
tical freight rates. Most likely to 
compile and circulate the book among 
the group members is the manufac- 
turer group itself, as part of the gen- 
eral program of establishing or main- 
taining a delivered-price system. Less 
likely the predominant manufacturer 
in the industry acting as price leader, 
may compile and circulate the book 
as a matter of general information 
and interest, especially under a sin- 
gle or a multiple basing-point pricing 
system where the manufacturer has 
a plant or plants located at the single 
basing-point or at the various basing- 
points. likely, the individual 


manufacturers in the group may pos- 


Least 


sibly determine, purportedly at least, 


the applicable freight 
cially under the “freight application” 


rates, espe- 


pricing system where the “freight ap- 
plications” from the various shipping 
points to common marketing centers 
are not actual freight rates but nec- 
essarily are amounts arbitrarily deter- 
mined, making advisable under this 
system the appearance of individual 
independent determination. 

The contents of the 
freight-rate book will consist essen- 
tially of the freight rates from the 
basing-point or basing-points under 
the particular delivered-price system 
to all consuming marketing centers 


common 


throughout the national or regional 
marketing territory of the group. 

Under the single basing-point pric- 
ing system, the freight rates will con- 
sist of those from the single basing- 
point, such as Pittsburgh under a 
“Pittsburgh-plus” pricing system in 
the steel industry, to practically every 
consuming center; under the multiple 
basing-point pricing system, those 
from the various basing-points; and 
under the freight equalization pric- 
ing system, those from all the pro 
ducing points as basing-points. 

In form, where the industry sells 
in units, such as a barrel of 380 Ibs 
in the cement industry, the official 
freight rates in terms of hundred 
weights (“cwt.”) or tons may be 
converted for convenience into terms 
of the sale unit. 

The freight rates compiled unde 
the foregoing pricing systems wi! 
generally be compiled from the ofh 
cial tariffs filed with the appropriat 
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regulatory commissions, although in 
practice, regardless of the accuracy 
of the rates or of their effective dates, 
the individual manufacturers will ad- 
here strictly to the rates appearing 
in the freight-rate book until changes 
have been duly compiled and circu- 
lated by the group. 

Under the freight application price 
system, on the other hand, since the 
governing freight rates (“freight rate 
applications”) on shipments into com- 
mon marketing areas are necessarily 
arbitrarily-determined rates rather 
than actual rates, independently de- 
termined and announced, at least pur- 
portedly, by the individual manufac- 
turers, the freight rate book com- 
piled and circulated by the group may 
take the form, for example, of a 
loose leaf volume with a separate sec- 
tion for each state, showing the then 
effective “freight applications,” with 
any special rates or exceptions, an- 
nounced by the individual manufac- 
turers, the individual sheets being 
merely summaries of information al- 
ready sent out in relayed announce- 
ments of the manufacturers. 

Under a regional zone pricing sys- 
tem, lastly, the flat delivered-price 
areas make unnecessary the compila- 
tion and circulation of freight rates. 

The compilation and circulation of 
a common freight-rate book, it must 
be noted, may be made by the manu- 
facturer group entirely without refer- 
ence to the concerted adoption and 
maintenance of a delivered-price sys- 
tem. A single producing point may 
be universally recognized by the in- 
dividual manufacturers in the indus- 
try as the traditional pricing-point in 
determining delivered prices, such as 
n the case of Cadillac, Mich., in the 
maple floor manufacturing industry, 
it least at one time; or a number of 
producing points may be similarly 
universally recognized as the tradi- 
tional pricing-points. In either case, 
no concert of action may be involved. 
Merely for economy in the compila- 
tion and maintenance of the freight 
ite information or for convenience 
n avoiding repeated inquiries to local 
iilroad representatives, a common 
reight-rate book may offer distinc- 

ve advantages to the manufacturers 
1 a particular industry. For these 

similar reasons, a common freight- 
ite book may be compiled by the 
roup, replacing, in fact, previous 
reight rate compilations prepared and 
iaintained for themselves by the in- 
vidual manufacturers. 
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Capitalizing on restrictions on fuel oil and 
natural gas in some sections of the country, 
The Amsler-Morton Company, Pittsburgh, 
suggests a switch to pulverized coal, and 
gives attractive figures on operating costs 


4. Uniform Weight Tables 


However identical may be the 
freight rates used, uniformity of 
prices by all manufacturers in the 
group may still not be assured unless 
the weights of the product itself used 
in computing the freight rates are 
uniform. 

Although heavy and bulky, giving 
rise to relatively large transportation 
costs on shipments from manufactur- 
ing to destination point, the products 
of the industry, emphasis being given 
to functional characteristics, may be 
sold not on a strictly weight basis but 
on the basis of measurements or speci- 
fications, such as length, width, thick- 
ness, and processing. Steel sheets, vit- 
rified clay sewer pipe, and lumber 
serve as illustrative products of their 
respective industries. 

Identity in measurements and spec- 
ifications may not in itself, however, 
assure identity in weight, for inevit- 
able differences in composition of ma- 
terial, processes of manufacturing, or 
results in manufacture, may give rise 
to products of identical measurement 
or specifications but of differing act- 
ual weights. Since actual transporta- 
tion charges by rail are generally in- 
curred on the basis of weight, differ- 
ences in actual weight between iden- 
tical products of the individual manu- 
facturers will necessarily result in dif- 
ferences in delivered prices charged by 
these manufacturers. Possible differ- 
ences in actual weight of identical 
products may, moreover, too readily 
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enable individual manufacturers, by 
purporting to compute the freight on 
the lower actual weight, to charge 
lower delivered-prices than other 
manufacturers, thereby indirectly cut- 
ting prices, with eventual disruption 
or weakening of the delivered-price 
structure. 

Uniformity in delivered-prices by 
all manufacturers in the industry may 
thus make necessary the adoption of 
some means of insuring that identical 
products by the various individual 
manufacturers, regardless of differ- 
ences in actual weights, be considered 
for purposes of computing freight in 
determining delivered prices as hav- 
ing the same uniform weights. 

To eliminate differences in actual 
weight of identical products as a dis- 
rupting factor in the determination 
of uniform delivered prices by all 
manufacturers, the manufacturer 
group may prescribe for its members 
the observance of certain tables of 
uniform weights for industry prod- 
ucts. The tables merely prescribe the 
arbitrary weights that the different 
products, varying in length, width, 
and thickness, shall be assumed as 
having, regardless of the actual 
weights of the particular products, for 
the purpose of computing freight in 
the determination of delivered prices. 

Although the manufacturing group 
itself may prepare and circulate such 
weight tables, the preponderant man- 
ufacturer in the industry, acting as 
price leader, may instead prepare 
weight tables and circulate them 
among the other manufacturers by 
way of general information and in- 
terest, in manner exactly the same as 
it may compile and circulate a com- 
mon freight-rate book. Since these 
arbitrarily-determined weights,  al- 
though approximately the same, are 
naturally likely to be fixed at amounts 
slightly or somewhat higher than the 
actual weights generally prevailing, 
it may be noted, a “fictitious” ele- 
ment may thus further enter into the 
determination of the delivered prices, 
measured by the amount of the 
freight rate computed on this excess 
weight factor, to that extent con- 
tributing to arbitrarily high delivered 
prices. 


5. Uniform Extras and Deductions 


In the operation of a delivered-price 
system in an industry another com- 
plicating factor about the product 
may be the manufacture or process- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Each month AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches the 
KEY sheet metal contractors who have engi- 
eg UU a 
trial sheet metal maintenance. Today contrac- 
tor readers of this type service 15,000 
industrial plants, as demonstrated by survey. 
Also, AMERICAN ARTISAN subscribers serve the 
warm air heating needs of the nation’s homes. 






TU a Me eT 
neers, and cortractors — reader-audience of 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING pur- 
chase contro! the products needed to heat, 
pipe and air condition over 37,000 plants. 
The paper carries monthly the Journal Section 
of the American Society of Heating & 


Ventilating Engineers. 
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Put These 
RST Books 


I on your 
Schedule 











Field-Leading Papers in Two Active 
War- Time Markets . « « readers of HEATING, PIPING 


& AIR CONDITIONING and of AMERICAN ARTISAN are vital factors in this war-time 
economy. In the one field, they are the KEY men who keep functioning the necessary 
heating, piping and air conditioning— in the other field, the blow pipe, exhaust, venti- 
lating and sheet metal systems—in America’s war production plants. They purchase- 


control maintenance and expansions—all such work meriting top priority ratings. 


In 1943, as your products may require, one or both of these field-leading papers de- 


serve FIRST PLACE on your advertising schedule . . . use them to promote immediate 


sales in two BIG BUSINESS markets... use them to build identity and standing for 


your company against the day when Victory is achieved. 


Write us, or ask your agency, to furnish complete information. 














Satet- Promotion . 


Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhi 


s — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — 


es Helps 





urrent Promotion Activities Are of 
Great Variety 


@ AMONG the interesting promo- 
tion activities recently launched by 
industrial advertisers is the second an- 
nual Science Talent Search by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 
[Twenty-five thousand high school 
principles and teachers throughout the 
country have been invited to enter 
the names of boys and girls in their 
senior year who they feel should be 
considered in the selection of the forty 
most talented young scientists of that 
ige in America. A minimum of ten, 
and a possible forty, will be awarded 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. 

The objects of the Science Talent 
Search are three: 

1. To discover and foster the edu- 
cation of boys and girls whose scien- 
tific skill, talent, and ability indicate 
potential creative originality and war- 
rant scholarships for their develop- 
ment. 

2. To focus the attention of large 
numbers of scientifically gifted youths 
on the need for perfecting scientific 
ind research skill and knowledge so 
that they can increase their capacity 
for contributing to the task of win- 
ning the war and the peace to follow. 

$. To help make the American 


public aware of the role of science 
in the war and in the postwar recon 
struction. 

Another phase of Westinghouse’s 
public relations work and promotion 
among school children is the sponsor 
ship of a competition for the best 
plays on scientific subjects or with a 


background. The 


conducted for the company 


scirentine contest 
Ww ill be 
by Plays, a drama magazine for young 
people. The competition is designed 


to encourage young people to learn 
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more about science and the part it 


plays in their lives. 


# Speaking of competitions, Acheson 
Colloids Corporation, Port Huron, 
Mich., is offering a $25 War Bond to 
each of the five people who submit 
complete and accurate answers to- 
gether with the five best letters of 
not more than fifty words on why 
“dag” vollvida! graphite is important 
in the manufacture and use of twelve 
products illustrated in the page ad- 


vertisement announcing the contest. 


* Metallizing Engineering Company, 
Inc., New York, has announced its 
second “‘conserVation” contest on how 
metallizing is keeping valuable equip- 
ment from the scrap pile. This con- 
test differs from the first one in that 
data submitted may apply to any 
type of machine or equipment main- 
tenance with metallizing, whereas the 
data submitted in the first contest 
was confined to automotive equip- 
$650 in War Bonds are to be 
given as prizes. 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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A clever method of reiterating its monthly sales message is being used by Reliance Electr 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, in the form of a blotter. With exception of the sma 
block of copy in the lower left of the page ad, the entire message and illustrations are 

cluded on a standard size blotter with the addition of two calendar months at the bottor 
The publication page is done in two colors, while the blotter is reproduced in three colc 
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roducts valued 00,000 oF ore (U. Ss. Dept- of 
of Manufacturers of , iss d Dece r 1941) NEW EQ 
DIGEST reaches over 40,000 such plants—h nd-picked companies listed 
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Illustrator Arthur D. Fuller beside his painting, “Not This Trip, Old Pal," which featured the 
1918 calendar of Hercules Powder Company and which will be used again for 1943. In view 
of tremendous success of the calendar in the last war, the current run will be 175,000 copies 
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Employe Activities 
@ EMPLOYEES of Surface Combus- 


Toledo, 


Parent” group for 


tion, have formed a “Foster 


“sons in service.” 
It is a plan whereby each employe of 
contribute what- 


the company may 


ever he feels disposed to, trom one 


dollar up per year for the duration, 


to a common fund out of which will 
be purchased gifts tor employes now 
Gifts 


Christmas, 


in the service, will be sent to 


the men at Easter, and 


birthdays. Eighty packages were 
mailed in time to reach them for the 
holidays. 

A letter to the employ es presenting 
the plan carried this paragraph: “We 
feel that this is a program in which 
every employe of the company will 
Whether you have a 


want a part. 


son in the service, whether at the 
time ot his induction into the service 
he was an employe of the company, 
you and the men receiving the gitt 
package will have a closer kinship, 
We like to 
~* oe 


sense, these men are 


because of this program. 
think of our compan™ as the 
family. In that 


our sons.” 


Each 


the fund receives a 


worker who contributes to 
two-color certifi- 
him as a “Foster 


cate designat ing 


Parent.” 


+ A “Distinguished Production 
Medal” is now being awarded to em- 
ployes of Le Roi Company, Milwau 
kee, when they have passed the sched 
uled production quota for three suc- 
The 


diecut piece simulating a gold medal 


cessive months “medal” is a 
suspended on a red, white, and blue 
ribbon. On the ribbon part is printed: 
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“For “Beating the Quota’ Three Suc- 
The 
“Distinguished 
Roi.” 


cessive Times.” “medal” is in- 


scribed: Production 


Medal—I e 


+ To keep its employes in the serv- 
ice in touch with things back home 
and to enable them to hear about fel- 
low workers also in the service, Har- 
Milwaukee, 


magazine as point 


nischfeger Corporation, 


established a new 
of contact. The first issue of the pub- 
lication announced a contest for the 
best name submitted, the prize being 


War Bond. 


The magazine is 8'2x11 inches in 


a $25 


size, printed in dark blue and red on 
The format is a single 
a double column to the 


cream stock. 
column and 


page. Letters from the boys in serv- 


ice are run in the narrow column, 


while plant activities and general in- 





This young woman dressed in an attractive 
military style uniform and cap works several 
hours a day selling War Stamps and Bonds 
among workers in a _ Link-Belt Company 
plant. Stamps are carried in a cigarette tray 
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terest illustrations appear in the wider 
measure. 

A pictorial tabloid on heavy slick 
stock also has been launched by Har- 
nischfeger for the purpose of keeping 
employes informed on the part of 
P&H equipment in the war program. 
This publication is featured by large 


photographic illustration and short 
captions. It also is printed in red 
and blue. The Buchen Company, 


Chicago, is the agency. 
House Organs 

@ AMONG the many new house or- 
gans recently launched is “The Di- 
gest” by Sugar Beet Products Com- 
Mich. It is the 
with 


pany, Saginaw, 
Readers Digest 
tions of “articles of interest to Amer- 


idea condensa- 


ica’s industrial readers condensed 


from current trade publications.” 


* The Barrett Division, New York, 
has established “RPM News,” the 
initials standing for repair, protect, 
maintain. It’s a tabloid of eight pages, 
written for lumber, building supply, 
and hardware dealers, and roofers and 
shingle applicators, passing along 
ideas for keeping their business going 
under self - 


mailing order blank for materials is 


wartime conditions. A 


enclosed with each issue. 


* “Our Drive” is the name of a new 
814x11 employe publication used as 
part of the “Drive for Victory” pro- 


gram of The Four Wheel Drive Auto 
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Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
launched a new publication for its employes 
in the armed services. A $25 War Bond 

being offered for the best name. The mage 
zine will also be distributed to employes i 
the company's offices, factories and branche 
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Books of forms like this one are being supplied to commercial vehicle owners at cost by 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, as a simplified system for recording information required 
by the Office of Defense Transportation in connection with certificates of war necessity 
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tures employe activities and those of 
the company in connection with war 
production. Printed in blue and red 


with plenty of illustrations. 


* Another automotive manufacturer, 
Marmon-Herrington Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, has a new magazine with 
similar purpose. The Marmon-Her- 
News” is 


green and black and is designed to 


rington lithographed in 
“promote greater comradeship among 
the employes and to broaden our 
knowledge of the common activities 
of our various departments.” Its six- 
teen pages seem to be following the 


pattern ¢ losely ° 


* In the masterly fashion character 
istic of all printed material coming 
out of Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill. “Win On Work,” a tab- 
loid, has been established by the 
labor-management production drive 
committee. All wartime activities are 
carefully covered, including produc- 
tion, suggestions, scrap, Community 
fund, health, nutrition, and products. 
Printed in black with the heading in 


blue and red. 


+# “Kiefer Kalling,” a 


magazine of twelve pages and cover 


pocket-size 


is being issued by The Karl Kiefer 
Machine Company, Cincinnati. It is 
directed toward a better understand- 
ing by customers of the company’s 
problems under wartime operations, 
and to keep them informed on what 
it is doing. Julian J. Behr Company, 


is the agency. 


+ Tube Ky., is 


doing an outstanding job with “Tube 


Turns, Louisville, 
Turns Sparks,” a large page pictorial 
style magazine lithographed in blue 
and red. A recent issue presented all 


phases of the company’s labor-man- 
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agement committee activities, includ- 
ing posters, scoreboards, and Army- 
Navy “E” 


the Tide” is the workers’ slogan. 


award highlights. “Turn 


Booklets, Etc. 
@ A SERIES of instruction booklets, 


5'4x8'% inches, on the uses and care 
of various groups of tools in its line 
has been started by The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, Md. 
The first one covers portable electric 
drills. It is lithographed in orange 
and black on inexpensive but tough 
stock and is full of illustrations. The 
books are to be distributed by packing 
them with all drills shipped, by mail 
to important Customers with an offer 
of additional copies as needed, through 
distributors, and offered in business 


paper advertising. 


+ How malleable iron has been used 
in the conversion of parts formerly 
made of strategic metals is illustrated 


and documented in a small booklet 


nt 


if 
i 


7 
1 


Td 
Mite 


He TY 
ing ad 


published by The Lake City Malleable 
Company, Cleveland. The front cover 
carries a string of Flamingo, the com- 
pany’s trade mark, in natural color. 
A black and white enlargement is 


offered for framing. 


* So that 
know the extent of its line of weld- 


prospectiy e users may 


ing machines, Thomson-Gibb Electric 
Welding Company, Bay City, Mich., 
has prepared an eight-fold accordian 
folder illustrating the line and giving 
a short description of the various 
types of equipment. The nearest dis- 
tributor’s name is printed on the back 
and referred to in a letter which car- 
ries the piece through the mail to 
prospects. In the mailing is included 
a list of materials and equipment 
which the company no longer needs 


in its shops and is offered for sale. 


* To maintain best working condi- 
tions of its Wheelabrators and to con- 
serve the metal alloy in them, Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., is offering customers 
a rebate of ten cents per pound for 
all worn parts returned bearing the in- 


signia “AR”. 


# In a page advertisement urging 
full utilization of equipment, Modern 
Engineering Company, St. Louis, in- 
cludes this paragraph: “If you are un- 
able to secure equipment for this 
purpose or are short of manpower, re- 
member there are thousands of Meco- 
equipped welding and automotive 
shops which can handle these opera- 
tions. The Meco-equipped shop will 
give you prompt service and highest 
quality of work at a fair price.” That’s 
an effort to spread the work! Clifford 
F. Broeder Advertising Agency, di- 


rects the account. 
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A service roll, constructed of wood and other non-metal bearing materials, has been erected 
by De Laval Steam Turbine Company at its plant in Trenton, N. J. The display lists names 
of 118 men in service. The company is sponsoring war bond posters in the Trenton ares 
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COVERAGE 
coverage 








» yes. Insurance-wise, yes. 


with advertising or marketing, 
no 


Maybe the scholarly lexic 
termine such thi , » in keep- 
ing “hands off” j j 
itself Stabilizes the m 

ry word. Meanw among 


advertisers and agencies are certainly entitled 
to know exactly what they 


hile, schedule makers 


are buying ‘when 
they buy “coverage”, 
When American Machinist advertisers ask 
for our 


Coverage of Metal-Working, here’s 
What we tell ’em: 

NET PAID CIRCULATION— As of June 25, 1942, 
issue : 22,224 ABC—thousands more than any 
Other Metal-Working publication. 

TOTAL DISTRIBUTION— A < of the same 
44¢ 


time, 
6 





Meme from AMERICAN MACHINIST 


Working 
tives pay to use, 















What IS 
“Coverage 


TOTAL READERS — Conservatively estimated 
at over 100,000 per issue. 

CIRCULATION QUALITY 
forts of 120 circulation Sa 


ion work. Practically a “Who's 
Who” of Metal-Working administrative and 
production executives. 


COVERAGE oF BUYING POWER—A merican 
Machinist covers over 90% of the buying pow- 
er of Metal-Working (in which Virtually al] 


armament is made), on a basis of either work- 
ers or horsepower. 


With final n ’43 budgets and 
Schedules now being made in many cases, 
these figures on American Machinist coverage 
may influence the effectiveness of your adver- 
tising dollar - ++ today and in the future. 


ies have found that 
eir 


decisions 6) 


More and more compan 
it pays to concentrate th 
advertising and use dominant 
Space in American Machinist, 
the publication most Metal- 
production execu- 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Cosperative or Own 
War Service Advertising? 


Very much has been written about 
how advertising can help win the war 
but I am still a little confused as to 
just how I should use our advertising 
appropriation. Naturally, the war 
comes first and our company is en- 
gaged almost 100 per cent in war 
work, 

The government has many times 
stated that it is fair and reasonabl 
that a company maintain its position 
in the industry in an endeavor to 
keep its customers and prospective 
customers familiar with its good name 
and products. I believe we are doing 
a fair job in our straight industrial 
advertising, which has been turned to 
a pure service basis showing how to 
keep our equipment running on a 
most e fhe ient basis, how to conserve 
the su p plies we sell, etc. 

However, we receive many requests 
to take part in so many war drives. 
What is the best way to handle this? 
In some cases we are requested to put 
our name along with fifteen or twenty 
others at the bottom of a syndicated 
ad; at other times just our name in a 
panel. Requests come in for not only 
space but also for posters and radio 
time. How should we handle this 
probl mer 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

, 

- As you say, much has been written 
on how to prepare industrial adver- 
tisements that will be most effective 
for your company and for the war 
effort. It is difficult to make any 
general statement about the purely 
war advertising because each request 
must be settled on the basis of its own 
merit. 

In many cases splendid campaigns 
have been conceived in such a way 
that your sponsorship, along with 
others, promotes the best interests of 
the war and also gives your company 
reasonable recognition. This, of course, 
is no time to be selfish, but after all, 
you are being paid by management, 
who are in turn responsible to the 
stockholder owners of your company, 


and they expect you to spend their 
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money intelligently. This means that 
on many occasions you may be able to 
prepare your own advertisements on 
pilot recruiting, rubber conservation, 
war bond sales, etc., having the ad- 
vertisements appear as your own. 
When this is done you can tie up the 
subject more closely with your own 
business. In this way it will have a 
more natural ring, it will represent a 
different angle of approach, and also 
give your company a little better by- 
product value than would otherwise 
be received. 

For instance, recruiting can return 
to the general job of getting every- 
one into this war in his proper place 
and can touch upon your own per- 
sonnel methods that are aiding this 
effort. In the case of rubber con- 
servation, a steel company can indi- 
cate that this is a war of steel but 
rubber cushions the blows and gets 
the most steel firing power there the 
quickest. Even war bond sales may 
be tied up with the proper use of your 
equipment in the war effort. Men 


are slow to lend money to pay for 


nog STEP UP NIGHT PRODUCTIog 7 
WANT Tw YOUR FACTORY ? F 





THESE TRUE STORIES TELL HOW OTHER WAR PLANTS HAVE INCREASED 
PRODUCTION BY MAKING A FEW SIMPLE CHANGES IN THEIR UIGHTING! 











G-E MAZDA LAMPS = 


GENERAL@PELECTRIC = 





Three case studies of how war production 
plants increased production by making a 
few simple changes in lighting are given in 
this General Electric page, which also offers 
a book on “War Production Lighting” 





heavily staffea bureaucratic offices, but 
men are willing to lend their money 
for specific items that will help de- 
fend our boys or take the fight to the 
enemy. 


Helping Sales Department 
Maintain Field Contacts 


All during 1942 our sales depart- 
ment has been contacting the trad 
on a very limited basis. It is still 
necessary that they make a certain 
percentage of their calls on a tech- 
nical service basis, but while their calls 
were down to fifty per cent in 1942, 
they will probably be down to ten 
or twenty per cent in 1943. So thi 
question comes up as to how our mar- 
ket may be contacted most effectivel) 
for the duration, I will look forward 
to hearing from you. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Some sales departments realize the 
importance of continual contact with 
their customers while others do not. 
Some sales managements urge the ad- 
vertising department to begin calling 
when they find it impossible to per- 
sonally cover the ground. 

One company with which we are 
familiar is planning a news bulletin 
that will cover the subject normally 
covered by a salesman on his round 
of calls. Very little prophesying is 
done but information regarding gov- 
ernment priorities, Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan, situation regarding inven- 
tories, etc., can all be given in a sim- 
ple four-page 8'2x11 bulletin. Too 
much copy is frowned upon but if 
just the essentials are included buyers 
will have time to read and will ap- 
preciate your effort in keeping them 
properly advised. 


Operating Under a 
Paper Shortage 


Some time ago, as you know, ther 
was supposed to be a critical paper 
shortage and everyone tried to hold 
back on his use of paper as much as 
possible. Then it seemed that this was 
a false alarm and that there was no 
paper shortage. Now there is actual 
curtailment of paper production. 
What position are advertising man 
agers taking these days and, perhap 
more important, what is the attitud: 
of the public on the use of paper for 
advertising purposes? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Many advertising managers an 
other users of paper for advertisin 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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e@ “When you thumb through the pages of Chem. & Met., 
or any other worthwhile business paper, you see some adver- 
tisements which depend on ‘tricks’ to attract attention. I think 
such advertisements are straining too much. Certainly, the 
advertisers in Chem. & Met. don’t have to reach out like that 


for me. I reach out for them! 


“I always look forward to each new issue of Chem. & Met., 
and read it thoroughly. The reason I am so eager to see each 
new issue is because every month at least a dozen new prob- 
lems accumulate. These problems need solving right away, and 
I look at the advertisements for ideas and for answers to my 


questions. 


“I read Chem. & Met. regularly, along with two or three 


more good business magazines. 


“On the day Chem. & Met. arrives I go through the adver- 
tisements first, page by page. After I have covered the adver- 
tising section thoroughly, I turn to the editorial pages and 
indulge in a little self-education. So, an advertiser, in order to 
attract my attention, doesn’t have to compete with outside 
influences. He doesn’t even have to compete with the editorial 
content of Chem. & Met. All he has to do is to give me usable, 


reliable information in an easy-to-read form.” 


SIMPLIFY and SAVE 




















This is @ very good page. | read it “I like these plant installation pic- 
all the way through. The drawing gives tures where they show details. The 
all the details of the unit that an en- diagram is good, too, because it 
gineer would want to know in his pre- shows at least one application of 
liminary, consideration of the product. the conveyor. 

The od can't begin to give all the 
necessary information, but it gives 
enough and we'll send for the rest.” 


“I Look to Advertising for Solution to my Problems” 


Says G. J. RISSER, Industrial Engineer with one of America's large chemical processing plants. 











G. J. RISSER, Industrial En- 
gineer, and head of one of the 
several industrial engineering 
groups in the electrochemical 
department of du Pont at 
Niagara Falls. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1937 as a chem- 
ical engineer. He has been with 
du Pont at Niagara Falls since. 
Products made by this division 
include sodium, cyanides and 
peroxide. 

















A TIP FROM ACID PLANTS 
on leaning 
waste out of 
4 production 
lime 






























“Now this flow diagram is good. This is what | mean. | always stop and 
read ads with cross-section drawings, flowsheets or other diagrams in them." 









































“! read this ad from beginning “This is very good. | read all of this. 
to end. Taylor has something new They could not picture their products 
here that | was eager to learn here, but they did the next best thing.” 
about. ‘No Mercury’ and ‘No stuf- 
fing box’ hit me right between the 
eyes because right there is where 
we have many of our troubles with 
automatically controlled processes." 
















Editorial » » 


» 





Need for Training 

Aids Grows Greater 

@ LATEST REPORTS indicate that four mil- 
lion American women are workers in war jobs 
and by the end of 1943 this number will increase 
to six million. More than a quarter of the record 
number of 165,000 General Electric employes 
are women. These figures merely indicate the 
great task ahead to train the millions of new 
workers coming into industry. 

Much creditable training material has already 
been developed, including motion pictures, slide- 
films, charts, and manuals. In many cases it was 
found that the material prepared by engineering 
staffs was too involved and technical to get over 
the information to the type of workers now 
coming into industry and the advertising man- 
ager was called in to clarify it, a job in which he 
is especially adept. Instruction material should 
be of the most elementary nature; utter sim- 
plicity should characterize it; it should be writ- 
ten so that any girl office worker, or housewife, 
can understand it by looking at pictures and 
charts which should be used in profusion. 

One of the projects on every advertising pro- 
gram for 1943 should be a thorough revamping 
of product literature to meet the needs of the 
great army of unskilled workers which will be at 
the production lines next year. Don’t be afraid 
to be simple to the point that may seem ridicu- 
lous to those who know. Write it for those who 
don’t know and who under ordinary circum- 
stances would never bother to learn. Now it is 
a necessity and the job is to make it as easy and 
quick as possible. 


Offensive Calls for 
Sustained Production 


@ IT IS alarming to note a tone of over-con- 
fidence and laxity on the part of many business 
men since the African invasion by American 
forces. Because of the magnitude and magnifi- 
cent success of the achievement, to some it may 
appear to be a walk away from here on, but such 
is not the case. Now that our boys are in the van- 
guard it is more important than ever that the 
supplies and equipment being produced in this 
country should not only come off the line in an 
unfaltering stream, but should also flow across 
the waters on schedule. 

The situation calls for a renewed effort and 
the will to win on part of every worker on the 
home front. Out of the thousands of plants 
engaged in war work throughout the country 
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there are only some 1,600 which have some form 
of war production promotion program, accord- 
ing to the Office of War Information. The 
success of these programs in many cases has ex- 
ceeded the greatest expectations and it has not 
been done in the sense of “drives,” but rather 
through establishment of a better understanding 
by the workers of what they are doing, and the 
stimulation of a will to win because of an appre- 
ciation of the job at hand. It’s merely a matter 
of education—not coercion. 

Every industrial advertising man should size 
up the situation on this matter in his own com- 
pany and take action. If nothing is being done 
about it, he should find a way to get it started, 
even if only in a small way. From that point on 
it will grow through the enthusiasm of the 
workers themselves. If guidance is needed, 
merely follow the pattern of someone else, or 
get in touch with the local committee chairman 
of the Victory Promotions Plan of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association. 


Time Is Ripe for 

Public Education 

@ MOST of the public is amazed at the great 
accomplishments of American industry in the 
manner in which it organized and then began to 
pour out unbelievable quantities of war mate- 
rials and equipment practically over night. Most 
people, too, appreciate this great contribution 
and are softening in their previous hardened 
attitude toward business. Advertising readership 
surveys show that the public is especially inter- 
ested in learning how industry is helping to win 
the war and the part its products are playing in 
the battle. 

Here, then, is a great opportunity for business 
to speak up and tell its full story, so that the 
public will not only know about its production 
feats, but also about the handicaps which it had 
to overcome before these could be possible. Here 
is a chance to tell an eager audience the cost of 
doing all these things and explain why they 
would have been impossible if industry had not 
made sufficient profits in past years with which 
to develop and maintain the efficiency of its plants. 
And above all, here is a great opportunity to 
explain to the public how, through renegotiation 
of war contracts, business and government are 
codéperating to keep down the cost of war, and 
in this manner remove any stigma, if any, at- 
tached to renegotiation. The public is in a recep- 
tive mood. Tell the story through advertising. 
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UNHAMPERED BY HABIT 




















ye “This is the way it has always been done.” 
sBIT THINKING WAS DISCARDED. 

d the result? CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT PRE- 
IEW and FOOD EQUIPMENT PREVIEW have 
ablished a New Publishing Technique .. . have set a 
w high in advertising effectiveness in their fields. 





jitorially they take the basically vital information 
hich important production men must have and pre- 
t it in terse, easy-to-read, quick-to-get style. In 
wmat they present both editorial and advertising in 
ysually attractive, highly visible form. In Circula- 
m they cut through the limitations of older circula- 
a methods to give a far greater coverage of their 
lds than has ever before been achieved. 

ROVEN READERSHIP ... of the right men in the 
bht plants . . . has been demonstrated with actual 
sponse of these readers. No finely spun theories are 
ied upon. Both quality and quantity of response 
ROVE a KNOWN READING AUDIENCE never 


fore achieved. 


SHING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 





ver 30,000 Circulation in 
o¢ manufacturing plants . 

‘he most complete coverage avail 
dle in this field 


* VITAL WAR SERVICE ... These publi- 
cations render a vital service in aiding 
War production of indispensable chemi- 
cal and food products . . . keeping these 
manufacturing executives abreast of lat- 
est developments in more efficient equip- 
ment, essential materials and more effect- 
ive processes. 





Prof. H. McCORMACK 
Technical Editor 


More than 30 years of active 
service in chemical process 
and food manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 

For six years Editor, THE 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 
Director, Chemical Engineer- 
ing Department, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (For- 
merly Armour Institute of 
Technology ). 

Consultant and practical op- 
erator . . . serving many 
leading manufacturing firms. 
Technical Editor of CEP and 


FEP since the first issue. 


A. W. B. LAFFEY .. . Assistant Publisher 


Five years in outdoor advertising with GEN- 
ERAL OUTDOOR ADV. CO. and WRIG- 
LEY OUTDOOR ADV. CO. before enter- 
ing business paper publishing in 1928 with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Chicago, to 
spend 3 years then 2 years with MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


With NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 
9 years, becoming Vice-President and General 
Manager 


Came to Putman Publishing Co. in 1942 as 
Assistant Publisher 


HARRIS N. PICKETT .. . Cleve'and 


Entered industrial Advertising Agency work 
more than 20 years ago copy, contact 


and media. 


Twelve years with Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland in executive capacities on 
DAILY METAL TRADE REVIEW, POW- 
ER BOATING and MARINE REVIEW 


Five years with PURCHASING Vice- 
President 


Joining Putman Publishing Co. in 1941, 
Harris represents CEP and FEP from Cleve- 
land to Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Rochester. 


JOSEPH L. WHITE... Assistant Editor 


Back in the twenties Joe helped edit the 
AMERICAN PAINT JOURNAL, AMERI- 
CAN PAINT & OIL DEALER and AMER- 
ICAN PAINTER & DECORATOR 


Stewart-Warner Corp. called him to edit their 
house publications in 1929. . . here he com- 
bined publishing with close industrial con- 
tacts for six years 


Several years followed in consumer sales and 
advertising, and in fine lithography before 
coming to Putman Publishing Company as 


Assistant Editor of CEP and FEP 


HARLEY W. LICHTENBERGER, 4rt Dir. 


Began his business paper work in January 
1920 in Art Dept., A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago (Original publishers of FACTORY 
Magazine and THE MAGAZINE OF BUSI- 
NESS Now BUSINESS WEEK). Be- 


came Art Director served until 1929 


Consultant to industrial publishers and ad- 
vertising agencies for many years on 
publication design and layout and promotion 
preparation 


Associated with Putman Publishing Co. since 
1938 as Art Director 































Trends 





marketing procedure, 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





War Opens New Fields to 
Construction Industry 
@ WITH the sphere of the Ameri- 


can building industry's influence wid- 
ened to encircle the globe, the tradi- 
tional conception of United States 
construction must be altered and ex 
tended to take new factors into con- 
sideration that are not measured by 
the usual statistics of the industry. 
Foremost among these is the off- 
the continent construction carried on 
by United States engineers and con 
tractors at the various fronts and in 


No esti 


mate of the value of this work is 


bases throughout the world. 


available, but an idea of the scale of 
operations can be obtained from the 
fact that eighty-five per cent ot the 
new construction cquipment produced 
in 1942 was alloted to combat units 
ind for lease lend requirements, and 
largely supplied by American manu 


facturers. 


Shipbuilding is another wartime 
facet of the construction industry 
(not included in new construction 
Statistics except for yards and ways) 
ind in its record-breaking exploits is 
idapting many of the short-cuts and 
mass production ideas of the construc- 
tion men. This branch is scheduled 
to launch 11,000,000 tons of shipping 
in the coming year compared with 


8,000,000 tons in 1942. 


While the traditional conception of 


American engineering construction 
does not account for the whole field 
in the present Crisis, it can be used as 
1 yardstick for the usual statistics of 
the industry. On this normal basis, 
we estimate that heavy engineering 
construction in the coming year will 
total $6,341,000,000, a decline of ap- 
proximately one-third from the peak 


~~. 


of $9,738,000,000 anticipated for 
1942, but higher than any other year 
on record. The 1943 estimated vol 
ume exceeds the defense-primed vol 
ume of 1941 by eight per cent, and 
is fifty-nine per cent above the best 
pre-defense record. 

Federal construction will continue 
1943, 


probably accounting for $5,600,000,- 


to dominate the industry in 
000, or eighty-eight per cent of the 
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Private work, $476,000,000, 
and state and municipal construction, 
$265,000,000, make up the balance 
of the 1943 predicted total.—ALBERT 
E. Paxton, 


Ne u's Ree ord. 


total. 


Manager, Engineering 


Clay Products Industry 
Organizes War Council 
@ ACTING swiftly to take advan- 


tage of the great opportunity pre- 
sented the structural clay products 
industry by the government’s new 
switch from lumber and steel to ma- 
sonry construction in its war building 
program, there was launched in Wash- 
ington the week of November 8 a 
great new industry-wide organization 
to be known as the War Council of 
the Structural Clay Products In- 


dustry. 


Tentative organization plans call 


for the formation of an executive 
committee from among the Council 
members and an advisory committee 
of men outside the industry whose 
interests are closely allied and whose 
influence in high places is great. 

The objectives of this great indus 
thy move are twofold, to increase the 
use of clay products, particularly in 


connection with the new masonry pro- 


BOB MARTIN, STEEL 
SALESMAN, IS NOW A 
Scrap 
lixpediter! 


Pp 
OF YOUR sceap Devs 


This page of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration identifies the former steel salesman 
as @ scrap expediter under the steel indus- 
try's program to collect all possible scrap 


gram of the government, and to forge 
a unified industry that can_intelli- 
gently work out the industry’s prob- 
lems with the government and the 
war. 
Broken down, these objectives might 
be listed as: 
A. Increase Markets by Working 
With Government Agencies 
a. enforce Directives 
b. assist Army-Navy = and 
Housing Officials in ma- 
sonry design 
c. new uses for clay products 
d. farm market 
Cooperate closely in— 
a. concentration of industry 
b. curtailments of Transpor- 
tation 
c. manpower 
d. price ceilings 
Included in the task of the War 
Council will be promotion and adver- 
tising of clay masonry jobs success- 
The industry has an 
excellent record and the performance 


fully completed. 


of its products has been outstanding. 
Broadcasting of these facts together 
with close cooperation with WPB and 
the Clay Products Section of WPB 
will bring clay products from relative 
obscurity to a place in the war pro- 
gram as prominent as that of virtually 
any other industry.—Brick & Cla) 


Record. 


Shifts in War Program 
Alter Demands for Castings 
@ IN PREPARING to meet the 
challenge of the post war period, the 
various branches of the foundry in- 
dustry should undertake studies to 
provide complete information on 
properties and possible applications of 
castings in a civilian economy which 
has been tremendously distorted by 
an all-out war effort. Engineers must 
be supplied with the latest technical 
data on the availability of castings for 
the wide variety of luxuries and ne- 
cessities which have been made in the 
past, and for the new products that 
when 


produce peace 


again comes. Many of 
products will be 
through experience gained in war pro- 
Therefore, the knowledge in 


industry will 
these new 
made possible 
duction. 
materials, practice and product, which 
the foundry industry is gaining at 
present, must be utilized to the full- 
est extent in meeting postwar com- 
petition. 

While this phase of planning most 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Opens the doors to the buying power in aviation 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT reaches a hand-picked, selective readership of 
engineers, designers, maintenance men, purchasing agents, or any others 
who buy, specify or influence the purchase of equipment for aircraft. 
It goes to no one else. Noonecan buyacopy. I|n other words, the 
circulation is continuously checked and rechecked daily against the 
qualifications of readers who must represent active purchasing 
power to be added to our regular circulation list. No waste, no non- 


a apenas puLine om wet =e ta — — = | productive readership! 

AVIA TOM en 
OUI: The keynote of AVIATION EQUIPMENT’S editorial 

approach is new product information only 





AVIATION EQUIPMENT's editorial approach is unique in this field. It 
gives every month scores of illustrated descriptions of new products de- 
signed for use in the aircraft industry—and nothing else. This single pur- 
pose, single aim editorial approach gives the extremely busy engineering 
personnel in aircraft plants exactly what they want when they want it, 
with no frills, no extras, no unnecessary editorial adornments. AVIA- 
TION EQUIPMENT is used as a "perpetual file’ of new equipment ideas. 
— eS 8 8€=—|lC Some single issues are used for months at a time. 


iu 
pew scuTs xois SUF BuLine = 


Clicks for advertisers who want to build 
sales and prestige 





The two basic principles of, firstly, hand-picked circulation guaranteeing a 
100°, productive readership to advertisers, plus the single and concen- 
trated editorial approach of new product information only, have given 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT a remarkable prestige value in an extremely 
short time. Plus, and this is most vital, this publishing policy that has 
brought to advertisers upwards of 4,000 inquiries every month direct to 
the publication office and at least that many direct to the advertiser. 
These are not simply claims—an independent audit of reader response by a 
sens use osurne ws Tus Foren FOS ATES certified public accountant has been made and is available on request. 


wew aC —— 
tn . > . - 


Use AVIATION EQUIPMENT regularly on your 1943 advertising progra 


WNT Si. EQUIPMENT 


x A Haire Business Publication 
1170 Broadway ° New York, N. Y. 
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Unless otherwise noted, 


Pages 
1942 1941 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Re eee 272 153 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 
eration News (w) (114% 


BOGS waskddevenesesa $723 25 
American Builder & Build 

et "are : , 66 77 
American Machinist (bi-w) 480 $471 
Architectural Forum ..... 67 73 
Architectural Record ... 52 70 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (birew) ..... “a 137 99 
eee ar 239 133 
Bakers’ Helper (¢.0.w.). 79 91 
Brick & Clay Record... *21 *23 
Bus Transportation ..... 87 83 
Ceramic Industry ....... *39 *36 
Chemical @& Engineering 

NE de a le 9] 98 
Chemical Industries ia 72 72 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ...... ia 262 $286 
Civil Engineering : 29 24 
Coal Age eee eee 83 72 
Construction Digest (bi-w) $2 44 
Construction Methods (85 

REZD occ , 81 $75 
Cotton .... : 104 98 
Diesel Progress (8x11). 49 37 
Electric Light & Power... 66 59 
Electrical Contracting 76 90 
Electrical South ... 27 24 
Electrical West . 42 4) 
Electrical World (w) 181 $196 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

OE suieckwaed cee bieks 88 69 
Engineering News-Record 

Te tkbeews eran ob waa 219 185 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance .... ; 249 193 
Food Industries ‘ 90 71 
Foundry °° $131 113 
Gas a 26 31 
Gas Age (bi-w).. , 39 55 
Heating, Piping & = Airr 

Conditioning .. 72 77 
Heating & Ventilating.... 30 33 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry ... : 136 95 
Industry and Power 9? 83 
Iron Age (w).... *ss50 *448 
Laundry Age .. : 80 103 
Machine Design 123 LOO 


NOTE: The above 


Business Advertising Up 
10.3 Per Cent in November 


@® ADVERTISING VOLUME in 
November issues of business papers 
was up 10.3 per cent over like issues 
of a year ago. For the eleven-month 
period the papers carried 7.6 per cent 
more business than in the comparable 
period of 1941. The figures are based 
on reports of 116 publications in the 
above tabulation. 

Eighty-seven industrial papers led 
the list with a 13.7 per cent increase 
in November issues over those of last 
year, bringing the gain for the period 


to date up to 11.9 per cent. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


AND CLASS PAPERS 











Pages 
1942 1941 
Machine Tool Blue Book 
(4! 2x6! Dp ccccccvecces 25 
DEUS 6 ssccacecseen $330 $314 
Manufacturers Record.... *36 *41 
Marine Engineering & Ship 


7 *232 


ee Oe: vcccesees 186 §§186 
Mechanical Engineering .. 61 60 
Mechanization (4-13/16x 

. ) ° eee 72 69 
Metal Finishing ......... 49 48 
Metal Progress ......... 104 89 
Metals and Alloys....... 117 77 
Mill & Factory.......... §53 222 
Mill Supplies ........... 168 125 
Modern Machine Shop 

(414x6l,) Er or nee 301 241 
National Petroleum News 

SUP cesooaneeeusseces 66 70 
National Provisioner (w). 71 96 
The New Pencil Points... 46 64 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

EEE “had wecc as wee *$//328 *§270 
Oil Weekly (w) ....... */T188 *265 
Paper Industry and Paper 

SATS ae oe 57 58 
Paper Mill (w)......... 65 t85 
Paper Trade Journal (w)*§//139 *§153 
Petroleum Engineer . oe 95 86 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 120 118 
Pee DS CUB cccccccece FH *62 
ee eee ee 202 174 
Power Plant Engineering. . 100 92 
Practical Builder (101)x15) 10 18 
ls bo wi 43 42 
Product Engineering ..... 189 *137 
Products Finishing (4x 

| ee eee 32 37 
Purchasing .ccccccccess 150 117 
Railway Age (w)........ $199 §f235 
Railway Purchases & Stores 68 68 
Roads & Streets......... 40) 55 
Rock Products seeeeease 47 44 
Southern Power & Industry 69 72 
FO eae 378 256 
Telephone Engineer ..... 37 31 
Telephony (w) ........§{/*113 §f*94 
Textile World eeeecececes 124 139 
Tool & Die Journal (434x 

7! 2) eeecsecoeceeoee 119 60 
The Tool Engineer...... 149 99 
Water Works Engineering 

eer ae 49 5§ 
Water Works & Sewerage 36 37 








publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10-inch type page 





Pages 

1942 1941 

Welding Engineer ...... 45 28 

Western Construction News 65 62 

Wood Worker ......... 44 43 
Woodworking Digest (41/2x 

6! BD seseveeseceeene *65 *5() 

NS) dade tie nea es 10,544 9,282 

TRADE GROUP 

American Artisan ....... 43 55 

American Druggist ...... 70 74 

American Exporter ...... 121 134 


Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) |*96 J{*155 
Building Supply News 34 37 
Commercial Car Journal.. §184 §151 


Domestic Engineering ... 60 76 
Farm Implement News (bi 

Oe shactswasieen dees 53 58 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 98 86 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

NR ree 80 83 
ee ee 53 81 
Se Perera ee 45 $68 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

a aa 19 24 
Sheet Metal Worker..... °31 *44 
Southern Automotive Jour 

Pe oO ween G weiakae 49 51 
Southern Hardware ..... 41 46 
Sporting Goods Dealer... 35 38 

, 0 eee 1,112 1,261 
CLASS GROUP 
Advertising Age (w) (1034 

Og aie ag aes $127 83 
American Funeral Director 48 61 
American Restaurant .... 39 49 
Hospital Management ... 42 38 
Hotel Management ...... 64 73 
Industrial Marketing .... 88 66 
Modern Hospital ....... 113 91 
Nation's Schools ........ 2% 35 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 

PPR: cent Gasche ae 115 119 
Restaurant Management 33 39 
School Management (91x 

pine ae i ag 12 10 
Trafhe World (w)....... 65 69 

a od aes acai 774 733 

§$Includes special issue. *Includes clas 

sified advertising. Last issue estimated 


tFive issues. Three issues 


figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 





Trade or dealer papers continue 
weak, November issues carrying 1.8 
per cent less business than in the 
eleventh month of 1941. The eleven- 
month total shows a loss of 13.2 per 
cent against the same period last 
year, according to the seventeen pa- 
pers reporting above. 

The twelve publications in the 
class group had a better month in 
November, registering a gain of 5.3 
per cent as compared with similar 
issues a year ago. Total volume for 
the year to date is 4.8 per cent under 
the 1941 figure. 

The October 1941 and 1942 issues 
of Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 





ing were not special issues as indi- 
cated in the tabulation last month. 
In October, Railway Age published 
five issues and American Machinist 
three issues, not so indicated last 
month; neither included special issues 
as indicated. Due to an error in com- 
puting island units, the number of 
pages for the October 1942 Machine 
Tool Blue Book should have read 263 
instead of 276. 


Sainson Is Flexrock Ad Manager 

The Flexrock Company has appointed 
St. H. Sainson manager of its advertising 
department, in full charge of business pa 
per advertising, direct mail, and _ sales 
helps. Mr. Sainson was once advertisins 
manager of Brown Instrument Company 
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The A.B.C. statement of cir- 
culction is the best survey 
ye'—it is based on facts, 
not opinions. 


Engineers 
Superintendents 
Foremen 


uesswork won’‘t do for a gunner, 


it should not do for an Advertiser 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER removes all guesswork and opinions from 
the job of oil industry advertising space buying—because The Petroleum 
Engineer's circulation is concentrated among the *879% who buy, specify 
and recommend your products—the engineers, superintendents and foremen. 


Compare’ the latest ABC occupational breakdown of the three leading oil 
trade publications. Then you will see how, with gun-sight precision, The Petro- 
leum Engineer affords you the largest Buying Power Circulation. 


The Petroleum Engineer is doing a special job, and doing it well, in a highly 
specialized industry. It does not belong on all schedules. But it very definitely 
belongs on every schedule that has for its objective the reaching of key men 
in the oil industry operating departments—the engineers, superintendents and 
foremen. 


Total circulation figures can be misleading. If you are selling a specialized 
article, set your sights on the men who do the buying... the men who read 
The Petroleum Engineer. 


When you advertise in The Petroleum Engineer, you reach MORE ENGI- 


NEERS, MORE SUPERINTENDENTS—under MORE FAVORABLE CON- 
DITIONS. 





NAME-CALLING 


To THE Eptror: In browsing 
through the October issue of INDUs 
rRIAL MARKETING, I came across the 


Randall of Wick- 


wire Spencer Steel Company, taking 


letter of George ai 


to task The Copy Chasers, for criti 
cizing one of that company’s recent, 
rather weird advertisements. 

From the tone of Mr. Randall’s 
letter, it would seem that he is in 
viting discussion of his advertising, of 
which he seems more than a little 
proud. 

The illustrations are unique in in- 
dustrial advertising, but the general 
theme of the several of this series that 
| have seen, is typical of what a 
number of industrial concerns are do- 
ing today. In my opinion, it is not 
the kind that contributes very strong- 
ly, either to the selling of industrial 
products, aiding the war effort, or 
building up prestige for the company 
that signs it. The spirit behind it 
seems to be pretty much that of a 
small boy who—from the safety of his 
own front porch—calls names to, 
ind makes faces at the town bully, 
icross the street. 

This stuff would not be so bad if 
we were mopping up the Japs and 
the Germans instead of being mopped 
up, as has been pretty much the case 
so far. Once we have turned the tide 
of battle, as I have no doubt we shall, 
we might be excused for a little 
shouting of this kind, but even then, 
| would question its value in adver 
tising pages. 

1 am afraid that after this war, 
some necks will be very red when 
their owners re-read some of the stuff 
they have put in print during the 
heat of conflict. During the last war, 
is an ofhcer in the Marine Corps, | 
had an opportunity to note that there 
were two kinds of patriots. One was 
that very large group of chest-beaters 


ind callers of names, w ho stood on the 
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sidelines and made a big noise. Then 
there was that much smaller group 
of grimly silent killers such as the 
boys who stopped the triumphant 
Germans cold at Belleau Woods, main- 
ly with accurate rifle fire. Fighters 
like these have no time to make faces 
or call names. 

Let us get mad at the Axis, but 
let us show our anger in deeds, rather 
than in the ineffectual and hysterical 
calling of names. 

CHarces G. THOMA. 
Thoma and Gill, Newark, N. J. 

[Editor's Note: If interested in pre 

vious details of the matter refer to sec 


IM, Aug., p. 86: Sept., p. 84: Oct., 6. 44.] 


t 
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MARINE COOPERATION 

To tHe Eprror: We believe you 
will agree that the Henry Valve Com- 
pany advertisement “A Rough Idea 
of Hell,” photoprint of which is at- 
tached, is quite unique. It was pre- 
pared by this agency in collaboration 
with Capt. J. B. Sandberg, U. S. 


Marine Corps, stationed in Chicago, 


A Rough Idea 
of HELL 


.. by @ Marine 


whe jest come beck 


- oe Re AO nD nD Hae a 
ee ee ee 


HENRY VALVE COMPANY 


and placed in Air Conditioning and 
New, 


Engineer and 


Refrigeration 
Refrigerating 
It is at the Captain’s 


Refrigeration 
Service 
Engineering. 
suggestion that we are sending you 
this print in the hope that you may 
find it of sufficient interest to men- 
tion in your columns. 

You will note that there is no sell- 
ing in this advertisement whatsoever. 
In fact, the only place where the 
manufacturer’s products are named is 
in the signature panel. The idea be- 
hind this unusual advertisement was 
to make the company’s customers, 
who were clamoring for their refrig- 
eration products, conscious of the fact 
that there was a war on and in this 
dramatic way explain why their prod- 
ucts were not available for civilian 
use. 

RaYMOND C. Hupson, 
Raymond C. Hudson and 
Associates, Chicago. 


Vv VF 
ERRATA 


To tHe Eprror: I would like to 
call your attention to a grievous mis- 
statement of facts credited to Hard- 
ware Age, page 233 in the Oct. 25 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
Market Data Book Number. It reads 
as follows: 

“Hardware Age estimates that 
about 1,000 hardware stores account 
for 50 per cent of the total volume.” 

I don’t know where such erroneous 
material could have originated and 
Hardware Age must disclaim any re- 
sponsibility for the statement. I hope 
for the sake of the records and also 
to justify the soundness of Hardware 
Age knowledge of its field, that a 
correction be made in an early issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Actually, for the year 1939 (last 
recorded by U. S. Census of Distribu- 
tion) 8,779 stores representing 30.1 
per cent of all retail hardware stores 
accomplished 71.6 per cent of the 
total annual sales accruing to retail 
hardware stores. 

L. V. RowLanps, 
Sales Manager, Hardware Age, 
New York. 
, VT F 
A COUPLE OF “AW'S” 

To tHe Eprror: In the November 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING we 
notice one of our clients, The Fulton 
Sylphon Company, has received the 
dubious honor of making the “‘boo-of- 
the month” column with added “aw.” 


Won't you please clarify your criti- 
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and is studied by the Specifying 
and Buying Executives to whom 
— your Advertising .is directed 


Guarded gates and closed doors open 
wide to admit THE FOUNDRY every 
month. Its pages carry the messages of 
its advertisers directly to the desks of 
those men in the industry for whom they 
are intended. They concentrate on its 





pages, both advertising and editorial, to 
learn what is new, what others are doing 
that they themselves -can do to aid in 
production and quality of product—and 
they pay close attention to advertise- 
ments for information that will lead to 
more efficient and economical casting 
practices. THE FOUNDRY is ‘‘MUST”’ 
reading for foundrymen the country over. 








“THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY” | 


. . @ sixteen-page market study of the industry, | 
compiled and published for the express purpose of / New M ’ 
providing usable data and information for adver- MAde FoR AR}: air 
tising men, is available on request. It contains | Seu, ll “th 
hundreds of facts available from no other source / De, | to | 
and is already helping-many manufacturers to plan — 
their advertising and sales campaigns for 1943, If | 
you have not already received a copy, or wish 
another one, write for it today. =. 


THE 


Wherever Metals Are Cast... You'll Find... FouUND RY= 


(ees 








PENTON BUILDING «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 














cism further, keeping in mind that a 
chance-glance at one advertisement in 
a campaign without knowledge of the 
particular problems of its sponsor, 1s 
hardly a sound basis for criticism? 

Incidentally, this manufacturer has 
also received the Army-Navy “E” 
award, as the attached insert indi- 
cates. 

We subscribe heartily to C. N. 
Kirchner’s comments about the “copy- 
under “Significance 
of Army-Navy ‘E’ Awards,” also 
in your November issue. An “Aw” 
to The Copy-Chasers who don’t know 


closeted minds,” 


there is a war on. 


C. E. Bars, 
McLain Organization, Inc., 
Philadelphia 
7, Vw 


WARTIME COPY 
To tHe Eprror: A member of our 
staff after reading some of the full 
page advertisements placed by large 
industrial firms, ran off the enclosed 
which he offers “free, gratis, for noth- 
ing” with no strings attached to any 
industrial advertiser who cares to use it 

Casot ADAMS, 

Editor, Publications Digest, 
New York. 


PLEASE EXCUSE US WHILE WE DO 
NOT FLAG - WAVE AT SO MUCH 
PER WAVE! 

WE are manufacturers. We make 
things. We sell them for money. And 
we make a profit 

Just now, the United States Govern 
ment buys everything we make. It pays 
us money. And we make a profit 

We do not consider that this entitles 
us to drive a brass band through a full 
page advertisement in an effort to portray 
ourselves as a combination of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, U. §S 
Grant and General MacArthur and to en 
deavor to convince the world that we are 
saving democracy single handed 

Many men who worked in our plants 
are no longer working here but are risk 
ing their lives in the armed forces. The 
sacrifice is theirs——and theirs alone. To 
place laurel leaves on our own brow (in 
print) for this heroism strikes us as bor 
dering on the contemptible 

Men and women who work in our plants 
have taken large shares of their incomes 
to buy victory bonds and stamps But 
why should we waste news-print to carry 
the implication that this is to OUR credit? 

There is a war Men and women are 
working for wages If they feel that they 
should receive for their work, wages suf 
ficient to enable them to procure some of 
the necessities of life we cannot feel that 
their attitude calls for our taking full-page 
idvertisements in which to brand them as 
hirelings of any enemy power 

By all means let us have full-page ad 
vertisements But let our message on 
those pages be brief and read thusly: 

“God help us business men to be 
humble, intelligent, hard-working 
and decent.” 
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WIDE CONCURRENCE 

To tHe Eprror: I am enclosing a 
cartoon, one of the series included 
with our house organ, “More Juice.” 
We thought it was good when our 
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“Before opening the mail, let us pause 
the usual two minutes in silent prayer for 
strength to face the day's new forms and 
requirements.” 


artist submitted it, but we were hard- 
ly prepared for the avalanche of com- 
ments it brought forth. We have had 
requests for reprints from all over 
the country and Canada, not only 
from the people of our own industry, 
but from concerns far removed from 
the field of electrical equipment, in- 
cluding, strangely enough, many gov- 
ernment agencies. 
R. B. CARLAND, 

Sales Department, The Thomas & 

Betts Company, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


vyv¥y? 

MARKET DATA BOOK POPULAR 

To tHe Eprror: 
are to be congratulated on your An- 
nual Market Data Book Number. We 
look forward to receiving our copy 
of this book each year for it is one 
of the most used books in our or- 


Once again you 


Zanization. 
OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates, 


St. Louis. 


To tHe Eprror: We have received 
the “1943 Market Data Book Num- 
ber.” It contains a wealth of infor- 
mation which will be most valuable 
to us in handling commodity inquir- 
ies, which we are constantly receiving 
from business people in this area. Un- 
doubtedly many of our contacts who 





come into the office will be interested 

in examining the publication closely. 
Epwin H. Lewis, 

Commercial Agent, Department of 

Commerce, Regional Office, 

Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION 

To tHe Eprror: I want to take 
this opportunity to express my keen 
appreciation for the splendid article 
appearing in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
November issue, about the War Pro- 
duction Edition of the National Metal 
Exposition. 

I was pleased indeed that your re- 
porter had so thoroughly absorbed the 
spirit in which the Congress was pre- 
sented and had made a very faithful 
and accurate reproduction of it in 
your publication. 

Please accept our thanks for your 
very complimentary article and edi- 
torial. 

W. H. EtsenMaAN. 
Secretary, American Society for 
Metals, Cleveland. 
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LINES WANTED 
To THE Eprror: We shall be glad 
to get a copy of your industrial and 
trade market review as we wish to get 
in touch with some manufacturing and 
export houses in the U.S.A. 
J. J. Gossat, 
Jairam Jagaswar Gossai, Georgetown, 
Demerara, British Guiana. 
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CONTROLLED CIRCULATIONS 
AND CIRCULATION CONTROL 

To tHE Epiror: I am frequently 
asked what the difference in reader- 
ship of controlled and paid publica- 
tions is. We can speak freely on this 
subject, and without bias, as our cli- 
entele is about equally divided be- 
tween the two types. And of course, 
because of that fact, we are in a 
unique position to observe the differ- 
ence if there is any. 

The answer is that the method of 
distribution, like the flowers that 
bloom in the Spring tra la, has noth- 
ing to do with the case. BUT—the 
degree of circulation control, whether 
paid or free, has a whale of a lot to 
do with it. 

To demonstrate that the method 
of distribution, paid or free, cannot 
have very much effect on the aver- 
age reader is a simple mathematical 
proposition. According to our sur- 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Word-Wasting... Headlines... Watch 
the Lead... Helping Manpower and Conser- 


vation... You Pick the Boo... Signs-of-the-Times... Mailbox 


Re: Word Wasting 

We've often suspected that one of 
the reasons why Industrial Equipment 
News and publications of that ilk 
make an extremely favorable com- 
parative showing on inquiries is that 
a ninth-page is so small that the writer 
cuts out all the “advertising” lingo 
and gets down to business. There’s no 
dopey “copy lead,” for instance, to 
insulate the reader from the facts. 

A recent IEN promotion folder 
makes this same point, although it’s 
not stated in so many words. JEN 
says that its specialized editorial serv- 
ice calls for a specialized copy ap- 
proach: 

Where the advertiser looks for readers 
to read about his product amongst many 
pages of advertising, a large portion of 
the advertiser's space requirement must 
obviously be given to extra space for “dis- 
play” with which to attract reader at- 
tention 

(We don’t agree with that “require- 
ment” insofar as industrial advertis- 
ing is concerned, but anyway, let’s 
proceed. ) 

Where, however, the reader “looks for” 
the advertiser in a service which is de 
signed and used primarily for finding cur 
rent needs “display” (attention get 
ting) space becomes unnecessary, and 
standard, ample, advertising representa 
tion requires the purchase of only one-half 
(in this example) and most frequently 


one-quarter as much space for reader at 
tention to the same advertising message 


The “example” is an ad of C-O- 
['wo Fire Equipment Company. The 
headline is the same in both cases: 
“110° Below Zero—Fire Out in Sec- 
onds.” In the half-page the copy is: 


Roaring Machines 


Bang bang of 


hammers Screech of cutting tools 
Splash of parts in lacquer dip tanks 
Foremen moving here and there. And in 
every movement you see industry at work 
The orderly routing of planned produc 
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a are necessary in ony type of industriel installation J <> They can be 


enatalied close to center of electr« load © They often seve secondary copper 
i] ond cut installation conte. They 


reduce power losses and give better 
vohage requietion. Write today bor bur 
ther fects \ ___ about these time and 


money sevng !00% sabe transiormen 


Kaheloeaee overs: COMPANY © BAY CITY miculoam 





tion. Suddenly a burst of flame. Fire 
crews rush to stations. The long wait for 
the siren and the bell. The long wait 
mopping up afterwards. But why the 
necessity of all this waiting! 


C-O-Two will smother a fire in a mat- 


ter of seconds with carbon dioxide gas 
expelled from the nozzle at a temperature 
of 110 degrees below zero—without dam 
age. No mopping up after fire axes and 
water deluge. Progressive factories know 
the reliability of C-O-Two. It means 
avoiding costly delays and shutdowns 
caused by fires. There is C-O-Two equip 
ment to protect your plant against fire 
Write today for full details on portables, 
hose units and systems 


Boiled down for a ninth-page in 


IEN, it reads: 


Think of the savings in money, time, 
materials and equipment if a roaring oil, 
gas, paint or an electrical fire in your 
plant would be put out in a matter of 
seconds. Even before you heard the clang- 
ing bells and shrieking sirens, a fire would 
be killed by C-O Two 
Second paragraph is the same. 

Illustration is practically the same 
in both. Headline gets less display in 
IEN. Copy is shrunk in size but be- 
comes bold face. Cut of product is 
eliminated, and that’s a pity. But— 
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we think the smaller ad is the better 
regardless of what publication it runs 
in. And as far as the cut of the prod- 
uct is concerned, why not eliminate 
the first paragraph of copy and that 
will make room for the cut! 

For another case, a Nicholson File 
page is shrunk for JEN. Here’s the 
lead in the page: 


Under stress of defense demands, 
“faster production” is heard with endless 
insistence in nearly every plant or shop. 
But speed which results in a high per 
centage of rejects isn’t speed at all 

That is why the right tool is as im- 
portant as the right man for the job 
And preventing abuse or needlessly rapid 
wear-out of tools is another factor in the 
mind of the efficient foreman or produc 
tion superintendent. 

Files. The current demand is prodig- 
ious. Nevertheless, Nicholson is deeply 
interested in enabling users to get the 
most out of them—both in wear and in 
product output. 


Here’s the lead in the ninth-page 
unit: 


“Faster production” is the cry on the 
home front. But speed which results in 
a high percentage of rejects isn’t speed 
at all. That's why the right tool is as 
important as the right man for the job 
And preventing abuse or rapid wear-out 
of tools is another factor in the mind of 
the efhcient foreman 

Files. Nicholson is deeply interested in 
enabling users to get the most out of 
them. 


Here’s our lead: 


High speed which results in high per- 
centage of rejects is slow speed. That's 
why picking the right Nicholson File and 
treating it right are so important. Nich 
olson Bulletins will help you—and so on 

But we're critics on this job, so 
let’s get at the business of the meet- 
ing. The thought upstairs is worth 
developing, so let’s look for some ads 
that don’t try to use up the seventy 
square just because they all have to 


be paid for. 


¥% Might as well start with a winner, 
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too, so we'll introduce you to Martin 
Tanner, Seemann & Peters 
Agency, who Kuhlman 
Electric Company ad next door. In 
the light of the foregoing you can see 


why we like it: 


wrote the 


nothing but the 
essentials succinctly stated: 
A. P. De Sanno & Son, Inc. 
§ times more production per man”’) 
and The Ohio Crankshaft Company 
(““Brazed by Tocca in 20 Seconds”) 
advertising we have previously praised 


(“2 to 


in this area for getting down to the 
point fast. 


% So does Westinghouse: “No un- 
necessary joints in this cutout ‘life- 
line’. Brief copy explains why the 
fewer the joints the better, that the 
Westinghouse product “has from 2 to 
7 less joints that any other cutout,” 
how it is done, and adds four other 
Westinghouse features. Westinghouse 
advertising has improved tremendous- 
ly recently, and part of the credit 
(in this instance at least) should go 
to A. H. Knapp, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc., Cleveland, and R. 
G. Redhead of the Westinghouse 
Application Data and Training 
Department. 


Headlines 


Headlines can give key to the sales 
story: 

“Built to Serve Two Victims at 
Once”—Physicians Oxygen & Hos- 
pital Supply Company, Inc. 

“Turning Time Cut from 13 to 3 
Minutes on Aircraft Engine Parts”— 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company. 

“One Operation to Produce from 
Bar Stock Extremely Accurate High- 
ly Finished Parts Such as These’— 
Phe Wickman Cor poration. [ See ““Gal- 
lery.””] 

“Here is the Prevention of Break- 
downs due to set working 


~Standard Pressed Steel Com 


screws 
lo ye!” 
pany. 

Or the headlines can summarize the 
complete sales story: 

“Carry Coal In—Ashes Out—with 
One Unit”—Link-Belt ( om pany. 

“Oxy - Acetylene Flame - Cleaning 
Makes Paint Go On Faster Bond 
Tighter and Last Longer”—T/ 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company. 

“It has fought corrosion, high pres- 
sure and abrasion . and now fights 
BACKFIRES as_ well” — American 
Metal Hose (Th Brass 
Company). 

“Deposits Dust Under Water—No 
Pumps—No Cloth Screens—No Noz- 
ts—Only One Moving Part, 


American 


zles on Je 
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& Westinghouse aod ruse cutouts 


the Fan”"—The R. C. Mahon Com- 
pany. [See ““Gallery.”’] 

% “Their Efficiency Lasts! Eagle Su- 
pertemp Blocks are made of mineral 
wool. Reports show full efficiency for 
temperatures to 1700° F.” (with four 
pictures adding to the reader’s under- 
standing) — The Eagle Picher Lead 
Company, and worth a special recog- 
nition for William P. Bager, 
Needham, Louis and _ Brorby 
copy chief (now Private Bager 
in the U. S. Army). 


Watch the Lead 


Copy ought to get away fast. 

“Don’t worry about your shape- 
cutting jobs. The Do-All gives you a 
precision finish on '2” thick armor 
plate as shown at the left—metal 
blocks a foot thick—tubing or flats 


or sheet metal—special replacement 


R EFFICIENCY LASTS! 


Eagle Supertemp Blocks are 
made of mineral wool. . . 
Reports show full efficiency 
for temperatures te 1700° F 









Eagle-Picher High Temperature Insulations 
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parts for machines or equipment.” — 
Continental Machines, Inc. 

“Compare the two cut-away illus- 
trations above point by point for 
proof of the unmistakable superiority 
of welding tees.”"—Tube-Turns, In- 
cor porated. [See “Gallery.” ] 

“Milling Accurate Keyways on air- 
plane engine impeller drive shafts is 
done on a Gorton 9-J Miller in half 
the former time (6.3 minutes per 
piece floor to floor), holding a toler- 
ance of +.001”.—George Gorton 
Machine Company. [See “Gallery.” } 

Johns-Manville lists ‘4 Reasons 
Why J-M Shingles meet the require- 
ments of today’s war economy. 

There’s no need to be telegraphic in 
style, but it’s not ineffective. Copy 
about Eberhard-Faber Pencil Com- 
pany’s Hi-Density Lead (‘a drafts- 
man’s answer to war-emphasized in- 
sistence on more blueprintable trac- 
ings”) runs: 

Uniformly opaque, and therefore more 
sharply white when blueprinted. 


Density of color without thickness of 
deposit, and therefore less smudging 


Drawn without pressing into the pa 
per, and therefore more easily erased 


They're in the Army 


We're astonished to find so few 
“copy themes” devoted to lack of 
manpower, green help, women taking 
over, etc. 

General Electric tells how it is pos- 
sible to “double your installation crew 
without adding a man.”’ Users of G-E 
combination starters “report mainte- 
nance time cut 50%.” 

Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., ex- 
plains how to “Employ the unskilled 
to cut perfect threads.” 

Gisholt Machine Company 
out: “With this one simple control, 


points 


the operator of a Gisholt Hydraulic 
Automatic Lathe performs an entire 
cycle of machining operations. The 
machine does all the rest—swiftly, 
accurately—and so completely that 
one operator can tend two or even 
three machines” and that “very little 
training is required.” 

The Motch & Merryweather Ma- 
chinery Com pany cuotes a worker: “I 
like this Motch & Merryweather Cold 
Saw!” and then explains why this is 
only natural. 

William Sellers & Co. tell about 
“The Girl and the Grinder”: “Mar- 
garet Hopson operates a Model 6-G 
Sellers Drill Grinder. Operation and 
control levers are so simple and the 
automatic location of the point and 
the angle of the cutting lip so posi- 














HE business paper reader today is acutely aware of the value of the 

time he spends searching through his “‘bible” for helpful ideas. For 
his money, the only advertising that is helping to fight the war is that 
which helps him solve his war-time problems. And for your money, ad- 
vertising that helps with current problems is the kind that will do the 
most effective job of building a sound foundation for future business. 


Readers Spot ‘’Phonies”’ 
Our recent field work reveals that business paper readers appreciate the 
trend to instructive, informative copy. However, as may be expected, 
the readers spot phonies much faster than we do. They know when the 
ad really aims at a current problem, or when it is based on guesswork. 


Should be Based on Field Work 


The closer we get to this picture, the more thoroughly convinced we 
become that advertising, to be as war-useful as possible, should be based 
on an up-to-the-minute, first-hand picture of those reader-problems which 
can, in any way, be solved or alleviated by the advertiser. Good field work 
today, as in peace-time, helps achieve maximum economy, too! (Its cost 
is less than the ad preparation and the space, yet it can multiply the return 
on those greater investments many times over. ) 

Checking among advertisers proved time and again that the ads which 
the readers tell us they like and which produced the greatest value to the 
advertiser, were firmly rooted in field research. 

Few of the ads in the third Supplement demonstrate any new objectives 
not previously covered in the main section of the “Guide” or in earlier 
Supplements. Most of them, however, show what kind of copy results 
when the advertiser takes the pains to find out what the readers are up 
against; then develops ads that will help. 

In some instances, we are able to report exactly what kind of field work 
provided the meat of the ads. 


“Think-Starters”’ 


May we remind you: This “War Album” is not offered as the whole 
answer to any advertiser's particular problems. It is simply a “think- 
starter,’ a collection of ads of the sort which readers like because they 
transmit useful information from where it is to where it is needed. 

In studying them you may find the clue to an idea that will help you 
intensify the usefulness of your own advertising to your customers, to 
your nation, and to your company. You will automatically receive the 
third Supplement if you have already requested and received a copy of 
the Guide.” If you haven't, just check Box No. 3, and mail the coupon. 

You might get an idea that would help us improve our Supplements. 
We'd appreciate any suggestions you care to make. 


* * * 


Men who spend most of their time doing field work upon which current 
advertising is based, have helped us put together a simple check-list of 
six points which they claim are vitally important to keep in mind if the 
teal problems of your customers are sought. You will find this check-list 
on Pages 194 and 195 of the third Supplement to the “Guide.” 
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TWO MORE “WAR ALBUMS” 


AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN “WAR ALBUM.” 
“We No Longer Need To Advertise . . . If—"’ It is 
the best example we've seen so far of a simple way to 
show company heads, specifically, and by example, exactly 
why they should authorize advertising expenditures today. 
This replica of a simple presentation prepared by Richard 
Hayes, Advertising Manager of the Okonite Company, is a 
most practical tool in the hands of an advertising man who's 
faced with the problem of demonstrating why a company 
should keep on advertising at a time when it has ‘nothing 
to sell.” 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER-GOODS MANUFAC- 

TURERS. “How You Can Help Your Retailers Solve 

Their War-Time Problems!" We realize that one of 
the most difficult advertising problems rising out of the war 
is that of the consumer-goods manufacturer whose ability to 
supply his retailers has been curtailed or stopped. Yet some 
have found ways to convert their merchandising paper adver- 
tising to war-usefulness just as effectively as they have con- 
verted their plants to war production. 


This study is a report of recent visits with retailers, and of 
the methods of advertisers who have found ways to make their 
advertising helpful to business paper readers at a time when 
help is so desperately needed. It lists for your convenience a 
number of war-time problems that retailers told us about. 
It shows, by example, how successful consumer-goods manu- 
facturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 
will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after 
the war. It reports, too, what Washington officials like Thur- 
man Arnold and Leon Henderson say about the valid services 
which advertising can perform today. 


FREE 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Room 2795, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, my free copies of the 


A.B.P."W AR ALBUMS” checked below. 


1~ An Advertising 2. Special Report 3 "A Guide to 
Manager's Own |teConsumer-Goods Effective War-Time 
“War Album.” L Manufacturers. ) Advertising.” 
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> THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publica- 


tions devoted to increasing their usefulness 


to their subscribers and helping advertis- 
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tive that she has no difficulty in 
grinding perfect drills—from the tiny 
4,” size to the big 3” drills she is 
working on.” [See “Gallery.”’] 

The Oster Manufacturing Com- 
pany claims: “Beginners learn rapid- 
ly on this simplified machine,” and 
shows four women operating them. 
[See “Gallery.” ] 

Armstrong Cork 
about Mrs. Della Reed who “‘polishes 
the cast iron molds in which Arm- 
strong’s glass is blown. She rubs the 
inside surface of these molds with an 
oilstone until they shine like sterling 
velvet to the 


Company tells 


silver and feel like 
fingertips.” 

% John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
gives women who are running ele- 
vators some pointers on operation and 
a few facts about the elevator ropes. 
Here’s a sample paragraph te explain 
why we call this ad, written by John 
A. Mullen, copywriter, and Bur- 
ton Schellenbach, vice-president, 
Rickard & Co., Inc., a “winner”— 


Let's see what that “right means with 
reference to elevator ropes. On the car 
you're running, there are six or eight 
wire ropes made up of 700 or more sep- 
arate steel wires. Obviously, if put to 
undue strain by jolts from quick starting 
and stopping, a lot of these 700 wires 
won't last very long. The car you're run- 
ning may use as much as 3 tons of wire 
rope! That's a lot of steel to divert from 
the manufacture of guns and tanks 


% And another “winner” is the story 
of “Gramp” Yaeger, typical of the 
old timers who are back on the job 
and “able to continue doing preci- 
sion work if you give them the kind 
of man-made daylight provided by 
Miller Continuous Wireway Fluores- 
cent Lighting System.” Copy is in- 
troduced by a quote from WPB urg- 
ing better lighting for old timers, and 
then it proceeds to “sell” The Miller 
Company. Winner, this time is J. M. 
Hickerson, New York agency 


head. 
More About the “E” 


We want Norman Kirchner (Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Company) 
to know we're in hearty accord with 
his arguments in favor of advertising 
Army-Navy “E” awards. (See 1M, 
Nov., °42, p. 116.) Our chief ob- 
jection, really, is to the manner of 
presentation. For banality, bad taste, 
braggadocio, we've never seen the beat. 
For another thing, a lot of firms who 
are not regular advertisers blossomed 
out in flowery prose and multi-colors, 
and you knew instinctively it was 
sheer breast-beating and nothing else. 

We understand that in Mr. Kirch- 
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ner’s case the advertising of the “E” 
is part and parcel of the War Produc- 
tion Drive; we know, further, that 
that War Production Drive is one of 
the most intelligently-planned in the 
country and, we'll bet, one of the 
most successful. 

Our quarrel is not with Mr. Kirch- 
ner, but with the scores of firms 
whose advertising of the “E” is done 
in no spirit of service, without sales 
sense, and only to please certain exec- 
utives whose shirts happen to be 
stuffed. 

As a matter of fact, since our last 
mention of it, a little intelligence has 
crept into the advertising of the “E.” 
The Veeder-Root ad, ““OK, soldier. . . 
now you know I’m in there pitchin’ 
too!”’, has the sincerity that was miss- 
ing in the ads we criticized in October. 
[See “Gallery.” ] While both The R. 
K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com pan) 
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and Pratt & Whitney feature scenes 
at the ceremonies, N. A. Woodworth 
Company, Mt. Vernon Die Casting 
Corporation and Chain Belt Company 
emphasize the fact that the award is 
a workers’ achievement. 

But even so, we haven’t yet seen 
an “E” ad that does all Mr. Kirchner’s 
letter says can be done—and should 
do. 


Conservation Help 


What a job suppliers to the petro- 
leum industry are doing to help their 
customers keep perkin’! 

In a single issue of an oil paper we 
found— 

Macwhyte Company: synopses of 
twelve wire rope conservation bulle- 
tins and an easy-order coupon. 

Bethlehem Steel Company: A page 
article on “How to choose and use 
wire rope sheaves.” 

American Steel and Wire Company: 
a spread plugging a forty-eight-page 
booklet, ““Valuable Facts on Wire Line 
Care.” 

Oil Well Supply Company: an ex- 
tremely detailed set of instructions 
on “How to make your slush pumps 
perform better and last longer” (in- 
cluding “Rigging-up and operating 
precautions” and “regular inspections 
and adjustments’’). 

Wilson Manufacturing Company, 
Inc.: four tips on how to “Increase 
the life span of your Wilson Power 
Rig.” 

National Supply Company: hints 
on engine lubrication, adjustment of 
spark plugs, care of cooling system, in- 
spection of gas pressure. 

Link-Belt Company: “Five Simple 
Things To Do” under “How to Make 
Chain Drives Last Longer,” plus the 
suggestion “Post these suggestions in 
your tool house.” 

Ajax Iron Works: a page on lubri- 
cation of Ajax engines headed “Keep 
‘em Running.” 

Petroleum Electric Power Associa- 
tion: a compilation of various man- 
ufacturers’ booklets and reprints of 
magazine articles on “how to get 
longer service.” 

Reed Roller Bit Company: a spread 
on “How to lengthen the life of your 
drilling equipment,” including “‘clean- 
ing and doping,” “stabbing and tong- 
ing,” etc. 

Johns-Manville: in a half-page ad, 
“8 tested methods for conserving 
brake linings.” 

That’s real war-winning advertis- 
ing; none of this dopey — — — — 
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THE BEST WAY TO COVER 
ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT 
THE METAL INDUSTRIES 









"Engineering Review of 42 in PRODUCTION OF METALS 


Blast Furnace Practice ... Open Hearth Steelmaking 
.. + Electric Furnace Steelmaking . .. Copper and its 
Alleys . . . Aluminum, Magnesium, Zinc, Lead 
Production. 


Engineering Review of 42 in FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


Gray Iron . . . Steel Castings . . . Maileable Iron ... 
Brass and Bronze Castings ... Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Castings. 


Engineering Review of ’42 in METAL-WORKING 


AND TREATING 


Machining . . . Cutting Tocls and Lubricants .. . 
Forging . . . Press Forming . . . Heat Treatment of 
Steel .. . Surface Hardening . . . Heat Treating Non- 
ferrous Alloys ... Heating Furnaces and Refractories 

. Fusion Welding ... Resistance Welding . . . 














The January 1943 issue of METALS AND 
ALLOYS — The Engineering Magazine of the 
Metal Industries — will once again be the top 
Annual Reference Number for engineers in 
the metal-producing and metal-working in- 
dustries alike. 


Here's the line-up for this standout publishing 
job for both Readers and Advertisers. Note the 
way it blankets the buying interests and engi- 
neering needs of all the Metal Industries! 





Engineering Review of 42 in MATERIALS AND 


Ordnance Redesign .. . Applications of the NE Steels 
... Saving Non-ferrous Metals ... The Mad Materials 
Mixup ... Trends in Metal-form Selection . . . Non- 
metallics on the March . . . New Materials and 
Finishes of ‘42 (A table). 


Engineering Review of 42 in TESTING, INSPECTION, 








CONTROL 


General Inspection Practice . . . Mechanical Testing 
- « » Metallographic Inspection . . . Instrumentation 
..- Radiography. 


Each of these sections will contain concise, useful reviews 
of the specific branches listed. These articles will cover 
the engineering trends of the year, and important techni- 
cal developments and their significance. There'll be more 
than 35 articles containing job-useful facts and data... 
read by the engineers whom Advertisers must reach to 
sell and serve the Metal Industries! 





METALS AND ALLOYS is famous for its practical, useful engineering “theme” issues ...here are some of them: 





Wartime Engineering Achievements in 


the Metal Industries ................... Oct. 1942 
Practical Salvage and Reclamation ........ Aug. 1942 
Conversion to War Production ........... May 1942 
Annual Engineering Review Issue ........ Jan. 1942 
Faster Production for Defense ............ Oct. 1941 








Metals ang Alloys 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES 


© REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK @ 
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about Hitler and Victory and “mili- 
tary secrets.” 

They’re doing their part in other 
fields, too. Factory, for example, has 
these contributions of manufacturers’ 
“know-how”: 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company: em- 
phasizing importance of lubrication 
with a plug for the booklet “A Guide 
to Wartime Care of Electric Motors.” 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company: 
a spread offering “Anaconda’s Pre- 
ventative Maintenance Plan” (these 
folks merchandise their assistance). 

E. F. Houghton: “Seven funda- 
mental thoughts on handling and ap- 
plication of lubricants.” 

General Electric: an invitation to 
“be a crank about motor care,” with 
four important steps to take (‘‘The 
G-E Motor Manual tells 


how’”’). 


Fitness 


Thermoid Company: a good strong 
plug for eight bulletins on care of 
various types of rubber products, belts, 
hose, linings, etc. 

Republic Steel Corporation: “You 
May Get No More Stainless Steel—So 
Here’s How To Take Care of What 
You Have!”, and you are offered pos- 
ter-size wall cards for your particular 
industry. 

American Leather Belting Associa- 
tion: a real, hard-selling ad (the best 
the association has ever turned out) 
for the booklet: “How to Get the 
Most from Your Leather Belting”— 
highlights of the contents and peaks 
at several of the pages. [See “‘Gal- 
lery.””| 

Nicholson File Company: some 
“Do’s. and Don’ts” 
plug for “shop-school texts.” Nichol- 
son has improved a lot. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.: “right” 


on file care plus 


and “wrong” pictures and twenty- 
two suggestions for the care of belts. 

Gardner-Denver: five pointers on 
keeping air compressors at peak efh- 
ciency—"cut this out and paste it 
near your air compressor.” [See “Gal- 
lery.””| 

Henry Disston and Sons, Inc.: mer- 
chandising the “Disston Conservation 
Control Plan,” which this magazine 
has described before. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany: a new twenty-eight-page hand- 
book on servicing fluorescent fixtures. 

Multiple V-Belt Drive Association: 
23 Ways to Conserve the Life of 
Your Multiple V-Belt Drives.” 

The Foxboro Company: informa- 
tion and sample of the “Quick-Check 


System” of cards to be attached to or 
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near Foxboro instruments, giving 
maintenance instructions. (See IM, 
Oct., °42, p. 61.) 

Maybe there'll be a limit to all this 
maintenance help, but right now it’s 
more popular than Castoria and in- 
dustry can absorb much more before 
it becomes sated. 

Conservation-help advertising can 
be butchered, of course, so it’s wise 
to employ sound advertising tech- 
niques, both in the advertising and in 
the literature (the Allis-Chalmers 
handbook is a corker). 

Make it interesting. Make the in- 
structions easy to follow. Use illus- 
trations. Don’t be bashful about re- 
minding the reader why your product 
needs this Jless than competitive 
brands. Merchandise it. Don’t waste 
space with a lot of talk informing 
people who know that equipment and 
materials are scarce that equipment 
and materials are scarce. 

Before we drop the subject, we'd 
like to commend these other adver- 
tisers who haven’t yet got their due 
from us for valuable wartime copy, 
and if your name isn’t here, you can 
at least get a clue to what’s what 
from the headlines. 

United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion: “Tips on getting maximum 
service from shoe finishing brushes” 
(with helpful illustrations). 

Crescent Tool Company: a series 
on “The use and care of Crescent Cold 
Chisels and Punches” (with helpful 
illustrations). 

The Carpenter Steel Company: 
“How to Reduce Your Stainless Steel 
Scrap Loss!” 

Carboloy Company, Inc.: ‘Do's 
and Don’ts for operators using Car- 
bide Tools” with excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd.: 
how to keep glue from caking up on 
sealing machines. 

Combustion Engineering: ‘How to 
make your Spreader Stokers last 
longer . . . with less outage and lower 
maintenance”—very detailed informa 
tion on operation (general, fire, draft, 
cleaning), inspection and lubrication 
(never forgetting the line, “Over 
17,000 C-E Stokers have been pur 
chased to date’’). 

The B. F. Goodrich Company: “Old 
Rubber Belts Made into New,” wel! 
illustrated. 

As an Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor 
poration headline expresses, “Informa 
tion is Ammunition”—so let that b: 
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your theme song for at least part of 
your 1943 advertising! 


Copy Cuttings 


American Central Manufacturing 
Corporation is finally revealing what 
business it’s in, or was: “processing 
formed steel sinks, steel kitchen cabi- 
net equipment, metal refrigerator 
numerous furniture 
(See IM, July, p. 
7; Aug., p. 82.) That’s a step in 


the right direction, but we still think 


stampings and 


parts and items.” 


it has a lot to learn about advertising 
in wartime. 
American 


Engineering Company 


comes up with that “balancing a 
spoon and fork on a match on a 
goblet” trick. The same trick was 
published some time ago by we forget 
whom. We'd suggest this advertiser 
tell more about its electric hoists and 
devote less space to featuring dinner- 
table tricks which don’t seem to be 
effective in building remembrance for 
the advertiser. 

On the other hand, the National 
Lock Washer Company demonstrates 
A spike 


is driven through a bolt and nut as- 


a trick that really counts. 


sembly; after vibration, the nut is 
still tight, but the assembled parts 
are worn loose. The same test, made 
with a Kantlink Spring Washer in 
place, demonstrates how the washer 
expanded “exactly as fast (and as 
far) as the inevitable wear tended to 
[See “Gallery.’’] 


loosen the parts.” 


W For an aggressive, “all-out” carpet 
of copy you'll not find the beat of a 
Cook Electric Company spread with 
the challenging head: “A message to 
‘A Bellows Won't 


This ad sets out to do a job 


men who say: 
Do!’ ”’ 
and when the reader is through, he’s 
either exhausted or sold—or both. 
Copy starts: 

The design, the development, and con 


struction of the Cook “Spring-Life” Bel 


, : 
ows is a direct result of this company s 
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inability to find a bellows on the open 
market that would meet our own require- 
ments 

So they developed the Cook “Spring- 
Life” bellows. Introductory copy not 
only tells what it is but also what it 
isn’t. The principle is described at 
great length but never confusedly. 
Diagrams help show the way. Then 
there’s another long section on charac- 
teristics — dependability, leak-proof 
service, resistance to corrosion, etc. 

That’s not all. “The toughest job 
any bellows can be asked to do” is 
described, and the accomplishment of 
the Cook bellows is related. Then two 
widely different applications are an- 
alyzed. There are two good-sized il- 
lustrations of the product, and finally, 
an ample plug for a new book. 

In praising this ad, we aren’t in- 
consistent with our earlier plea for 
“boiled-down” copy. Cook, with a 
new product, prefers to tell a com- 
plete story; and there aren’t any more 
wasted words in this ad than there 
are in the Kuhlman ad. It’s all busi- 
ness from start to finish and a credit 
to John J. Lawler of the J. R. 
Hamilton Advertising Agency. 

This one fell flat! “For 80,000 
miles this piston has been taking the 
punishment of heavy-duty service in 
a Diesel bus. You can see for your- 
self that the rings are free and clean. 
You can see that the skirt is free from 
varnish.” Whaddaya mean, RPM 
Delco? That’s a drawing you're re- 
ferring to, and that’s not cricket. 

Good headline: “There are times 
when ordinary grease actually creates 
friction!” The pay-off is “Alemite 
‘Sub-Zero’ Keeps Bearings Safe at 
Temperatures Down to 40° Below!” 
(Stewart Warner.) 

The Thomas & Betts 
urges buying from its wholesalers by 


Com pany 


cartooning humorously what would 
happen if it attempted to handle di- 
rect the thousands of varied electrical 





equipment requirements of thousands 
of users. 

New word: FLEXPEDITE. Pretty 
apt for Chicago Metal Hose Corpora- 
tion. 

Two good ads on “better seeing” 
to go along with the Miller Company 
“winner.” Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
establishes three advantages for its 
fluorescent fixtures, including the in- 
triguing “ice-tong” hanger clamps for 
speed in installation. And “DuPont 
announces a New Development in 
‘Three Dimensional Seeing!’” or, 
“How scientific use of paint increases 
lighting efficiency.” 

“What Every Mechanic Wants to 
Know” introduces some questions 
which should not be difficult to an- 
swer: 

“Where can I get the piston rings 
my customers demand? 

“Where can I get the brand most 
car manufacturers originally install?” 
etc. But The Perfect Circle Com- 
panies offer the answers at “Piston 
Ring Headquarters.” 

Another pretty complete ad is by 
Corning Glass Works: “If you need 
piping in a hurry, try glass.” The 
advantages of Pyrex Piping are listed, 
a number of installations pictured and 
other Pyrex products (sight glasses, 
tubes, etc.) shown. 

“How helps speed Amer- 
ica’s war effort” usually introduces an 
extravagant account of some military 
reliance upon a certain product, lav- 
ishly illustrated, glowingly described. 
But Calgon, Inc., gets down to busi- 
ness, tells how Calgon is used in a 
certain industry, lists the benefits, 
and then gives a flow sheet pointing 
out the uses. [See “Gallery.” ] 
Signs-of-the-Times 

“Announcing a new non-metallic 
cabinet convector by Trane. Saves 
80% of critical war metals yet is 
smartly designed, ruggedly  con- 
structed”—The Trane Company. 

“Bob Martin, Steel Salesman, is now 
a Scrap Expediter”—U. S. Steel. 

“The Ridgid Pipe Vise that uses 
less critical metal but gives you mor: 
work-saver features’ — The Ridgid 
Tool Company. 

“Use a Cable that Does the Jo! 
without Wasting Copper” — Rock 
bestos Corporation. 

“It’s too small for All the jobs ' 
be done—help stretch it” (referrin 
to our copper stock )—Reliance Eli 
tric & Engineering Company. 

“ly the Time, 1/7 the Copper 
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Wouldn't lt Be Nlice 
To Have Advance Information? 


But you won't get it. 


When the war stops it will stop, and the chances are that you will 
be as surprised as the next man—at least that's how it worked out 
in 1918. 


So, since you may well lose your best, or only customer (Uncle Sam) 
without notice—and we hope soon—it is desirable, and good busi- 


ness, to keep your old customers "on the string”. 


You can do that, economically and effectively, by advertising regu- 
larly in AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES, which is read by 
your old customers—and quite a number of prospective new ones— 


twice every month, and thoroughly. 


Advertising volume in this magazine is better than 30°/, ahead of last 
year—which is a pretty good recommendation for AUTOMOTIVE 
and Aviation INDUSTRIES as a war-time advertising medium 


Oo 
AUTOMONVE ccc¢ Axadcon INDUSTRIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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and a Better Electric Power System” 
—General Electric. 

“Here’s how Graphic Lamicoid re- 
places metal . . . speeds production” 
—Mica Insulator Company. 


You're the Judge 


We ask you, which of these is the 
better ad? 

A. Two fingers forming a V. In 
big type: DREVER (the V is in the 
fingers ) FURNACES. The Drever 
Com pany. 

B. WHOOSH. An 


bird watching a plane dive by. Copy 


astonished 


about greased lightning, stamina, etc., 
and “Barnes-made Springs for Vic- 
tory.” Wallace Barnes Company. 

C. “Fetters for Dictators!” Chains 
in V shape and, in a V-shaped panel 
between, a batch of printing becom- 
ing smaller in type size as it ap- 
proaches the bottom of the V. The 
McKay Company. 

D. Yellow headline (““A Reputa- 
tion is a Living Thing”) and gray 
copy (“Quality is a matter of re- 
finements steadily bred into a prod- 


uct and sensitively cultivated”) on 
a solid black bleed page. General Dye- 
stuff Corporation. 


E. Picture of a deer. Copy about 
nature endowing the deer with alert- 
ness “so that he may survive the 
hazards of his dangerous life in the 
wilds.” O. Hommel Company. 

F. A set of six circus photographs, 
illustrating such similes as 
“light as a 


cutely 
“strong as Samson,” 
midget,” “versatile as an acrobat”— 
all supposedly descriptive of a prod- 
uct of Keyes Fibre Company. 

G. Photo of a baby feeding. A 
tie-up: “The human baby can take 
milk just so fast, and no faster 
becomes upset if he gets it too slowly. 
The bearings of high RPM spindles 
also demand a careful feed.” Onsrud 
Machine Works, Inc. 

H. Cut of variously-shaped fixed- 
size gages for inspecting projectiles 
and shell cases; such a set was used 
in checking a 75-mm. shrapnel body. 
Headline: “But here’s a better and 
faster method.” Two illustrations of 
the Sheffield Multicheck Gage which 
“checks both tolerance limits on eight 
critical shell dimensions simultaneous- 
ly—at just one pass and far more 
accurately than with fixed size gages.” 
* Well, which get the Boost, which 
the Boos? You're right, “H” gets 
our Boost, and it was written for The 


Shefield Corporation by Wilson 
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Burden of Witte and Burden 


Agency, Detroit. 


Mailbox 

D.E.F. We were just playing the 
part of an “average reader,” imagin- 
ing Ais reactions to the ads. 

C.W.R. We tried to get a copy 
of that poster from one of your branch 
offices; they didn’t have any; knew 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 
B THE COPY CHASERS base 
their criticism of industrial ad- 
vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 


1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 


2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 


enough to make _ reading 


worth while. 


Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 


periority—readable, human. 


Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaesr— 
but nothing exaggerated, 
nothing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid 


“reason-why.”’ 











about the poster only from reading 


the ad. 
G.R.T. Roger! 
L.C.B. Yessir, we do read the au- 


tomotive trade journals, and you'll see 
comments on them here from time 
to time. 


J.B.M. We still stick by our guns. 
The statements you made in support 
of your ads which we don’t like could 
be duplicated, we are sure, by many 
firms whose advertising we do like. 
We appreciate the spirit in which your 
letter is written, and we know you'll 
not blame us for persisting in the 
beliefs expressed in ““The Copy Chas- 
ers’ Principles” which are reprinted 
here from time to time. 

B.S.G. Thanks for 
scrap ads to our attention. 
going. 

H.S. You're right. If “DoAll 
Cuts Man Hours 500%,” it’s the 
“Trick-of -the-Month.” 


THe Copy CHASERS. 


calling the 
Good 





Libbey-Owens-Ford Changes Sales 
Division to Speed Service 


Realignment of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company's sales organization, 
with the creation of an industrial sales 
department and a distributors’ sales de- 
partment, will provide effective help to 
customers and enable the company to 
cover markets more thoroughly, an- 
nounces George P. MacNichol, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales. 

“The use of glass in certain fields, in 
fluenced by the war has materially in- 
creased, particularly the demand for flat 
glass which is being used as an integral 
part of war goods,” says Mr. MacNichol 

“Our distributors have _ resourcefully 
and capably met many of the demands of 
this market and they are still serving 
it satisfactorily. However, because of 
technical problems, we have been asked 
by them with increasing frequency to 
work with manufacturers of war goods 
and to produce glass parts. 

“In order to cope with this situation, 
we have augmented and improved our 
research and manufacturing facilities, and, 
now, have readjusted our sales force to 
further serve our customers and to meet 
the demands of industrial markets more 
effectively.” 

The industrial sales department, headed 
by G. L. Conley, formerly Eastern sales 
manager, and nine district managers, will 
be concerned with such markets as rep’ 
resented by the automotive industry, in 
cluding truck and bus manufacturers; 
aviation industry; instrument and optical 
manufacturers; shipbuilding; and Army. 
Navy, Coast Guard and Maritime Com 
mission material divisions. 

Six regional sales managers have been 
named to supervise district sales offices 
under E. M. Everhard, formerly Western 
sales manager and now head of the dis 
tributors’ sales department, along with 
district managers. 

J. M. Johns, formerly in charge of air 
craft glass sales, is assistant to Mr. Mac 
Nichol. 
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“PLUS QUOTA” SELLING 


It requires understanding of the fundamen- 
tal difference between “Minus Quota” selling 


and normal selling. 


It requires appreciation of the current need 
for information on the use and conservation 


of your product. 


It requires appreciation of the fact that the 
best post-war planning is the kind that finds 
something helpful to do for present users, 


right now. 


Advertising is the instrument through which 





industry can preserve the distribution machin- 
ery which otherwise would rust while war- 


production is expanding. 











“MINUS QUOTA” SELLING 


To help executives in studying the use of 
advertising as a means of “getting a receipt” 
when they pay the piper of war, we have pre-’ 
pared the booklets offered below. They are 


based on actual case studies. Send the coupon. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send the booklets checked: 


“TOP EXECUTIVE GOES TO WAR" 
Shows how to analyze advertising 
policy in war. Based on Alcoa and 
other famous war campaigns. 


[J 





“ADVERTISING MANAGER ON 

INDUSTRIAL - INFORMATION - PLEASE” 
Reports on campaigns that have been 
revised to meet the challenge of war 
production. (Now in course of prepa- 


ration.) 


NAME 





COMPANY 
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“SALES MANAGER FACES ‘MINUS QUOTA‘ 
Tells how industrialists are keeping ob- 
jectives before salesforces with “‘nothing 
to sell.” 


AIR REDUCTION CASE STUDY 
First of a series. Takes one suc- 
cessful war campaign through 
every step, in detail, 


TITLE 








ADDRESS ‘ 
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IF OUR ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 
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S PRODUCTION WILL STOP/ 
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ecause of the critical position of copper, Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, New York, has launched a preservation and conservation campaign for electrical wire and 
tircuits. All utilities throughout the country are sent the “Preventive Maintenance” portfolio shown above, which explains the plan and carries samples of the P.M 
ystem survey manual, record forms, “do's and don'ts" cards, posters, and four-page letter folders. Industrial electrical contractors are among those included in the pm 


equipment for plant maintenance and 


renewal alone. In addition, new proj 


What Steel Men Prefer in Advertising 


Operating executives in the steel industry tell 
how advertising to them can be made most helpful 


@ IN A DESIRE to help advertising 
men better understand buying prac 
tices and the trends in the steel in- 
dustry and their relation to advertis 
ing copy, /ron and Steel Engineer 
held a Pittsburgh last 


month at which seven steel plant op 


meeting in 


erating executives inswered questions 
put to them by idvertising and sales 
executives The steel plant repre 
sentatives included 

r. E. Hughes, superintendent of 
maintenance, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Duquesne, Pa. 

F. E. Flynn, district manager, Re 
public Steel Corporation, Warren, O. 

( L. MecGranahan, assistant gen 
eral superintendent, Jones & Laughlin 


Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 


104 


J. H. Vohr, engineer, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

F. E. Leahy, superintendent of fuel 
department, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, O. 

C. J. Duby, chief engineer, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, Warren, O. 

J. J. Booth, assistant superintendent 
of maintenance, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Duquesne, Pa. 

As a pretace to the open forum, it 
was established that the steel indus- 
try is the world’s largest consumer of 
industrial goods. It represents a cap- 
ital investment of about four and a 
half billion dollars, spends about three 
and a half billion dollars each year 
to operate, and over two hundred mil- 


lion dollars a year for material and 


ects are always under way, such as 
the mechanization of sheet mills, 
1925-30; the ten million ton expan- 
sion program in 1929-39; building of 
continuous strip mills during the same 
period at a cost of $450,000,000; and 
the current billion dollar expansion 
program. 

In the open forum discussion it was 
pointed out that purchase requisitions 
in the steel industry pass through six 
to eight individuals, each looking at 
the purchase from a different angle 
Advertising should be addressed to the 
man originating the requisition. For 
example, on new construction it is 
the chief engineer; for repairs and 
renewal it is the departmental mas 
ter mechanic, chief electrician, or su 
perintendent. 

Product advertising is preferred t 
institutional copy by steel operatins 
men. They recognize, however, that 
large companies with a wide diversity) 
of products must rely to some extent 


on institutional copy. These men 
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bes SSS TO SELL THE RADIO. INDUSTRY 
TELL IT TO THE Qgdi@ ENGINEERS! 


a _— You couldn't find a more interested or more pros- 
eee pect-full audience for your sales story if you 

were able to deliver a paper before the Institute 
itself—for the P.I.R.E. is the Institute. It is each members’ basic con- 
tact with developments in the field—free of commercial prejudice. 
He relies on it! It is the supplement to every textbook he has used. He 
must read it to keep pace with progress in the industry. He must 
read it with a mind open to suggestion. 









PAID CIRCULATION © Moreover, the P.I.R.E. has no waste circulation. You pay only for 

advertising that reaches the men you want to sell—the men who 

is concentrated where specify what shall be bought—the radio engineers. In radio—this is 
colt, coun’ am se a must" for every schedule designed to sell the industry. 

the key Techmesa —y The oldest publication in the field—the P.I.R.E. has always been 

in the field—the radio _ the engineers publication. It is the desk reference of the men who 

engineers — the men set the purchasing specifications — the radio engineers — the men 


who make up your market. 










Se Gok a ee 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R°-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS: 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. ME, 3-5661 
= WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 
x SCOTT KINGWILL DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
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Official Publication 











° f 7 he — : : Central States Representative , Pacif Coast Represe wtative ; oe 
: ‘ 228 North La SaHMe St. Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Building 
Institute of Radio Engineers : Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles ; 
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prefer liberal use of illustrations, par- 
ticularly those which show how a 
product is used or constructed. Use 
sketches or cross sectional drawings 
to show how the product works with 
brief, pithy description, they sug- 
gested. 

Advertising giving details and per- 
formance of actual installations is de- 
sirable and it should be remembered 
that claims are often checked by per- 
sonal investigation. A case was cited 
of a purchase instigated solely by such 


adv ertising, with good subsequent re- 





IN WAR AS IN PEACE 


ENG 








Serving 
This Industry 
Since 1919 
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KEEP PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
FULLY INFORMED ABOUT YOUR PRODUCTS & SERVICE 


Paper and Pulp making is a basic Industry. Its prod- 
ucts are vital to the winning of the war. 


To make fullest use of its production facilities in furth- 
ering the war effort, this industry should be informed 
of every available source of supply for machinery, chem- 
icals, equipment and supplies. 


Tue Paper [npustry ano Paper Woritp 
to work for you, building a foundation for your prod- 
ucts in this market .. . 
azine offers you excellent contact with the very men you 


Why not put 


wish to reach. 
Industry, with 
penetrating all departments from top ranking officials 
progressively downward to skilled workers. 


The Paper ano Puce Mitt Catarocur, published annu- 
ally in June, is the only service of its kind to the Indus- 
try. Its basic circulation covers one or more key men in 
every operating Mill in the UL. 
with the Magazine you have an unbeatable combination 


NEERING HANDBOOK for advertising results. 


Include both the Magazine and the Catalogue in your 
1943 schedule. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





sults. Claims in advertising must be 
factual and capable of being proven. 

Advertising giving performance 
data in other industries is interesting 
only if they present some operating 
similarity to the steel industry, it was 
pointed out. 

For best effect, advertising should 
be based on a new development or on 
a subject of particularly timely 
interest. 

Advertising can render a definite 
service by telling how to increase 
production, how to better maintain 
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in War as in Peace! This Mag- 


It is the only ABC Monthly serving the 
highest MILL CIRCULATION 


S. and Canada. Together 
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equipment, how to use substitutes, etc. 

A customer does not resent the fact 
that, because of present conditions, he 
is unable to obtain products adver- 


tised. Information is welcome for 


future reference. 

Advertising interspersed with edi- 
torial content brings greater attention 
to advertising and renders a service 
to the advertiser, although some read- 
ers object to the split makeup. 

A customer does not like to have a 
request for information immediately 
followed up by a salesman without 
an appointment, it was emphasized. 

Discussion developed the point that 
direct mail lists are apparently not 
kept up to date properly and too 
much direct mail is sent out on prod- 
ucts not applicable to the industry or 
to the man receiving the mail. Some- 
times this is re-routed to the inter- 
ested party, but if the mailing is too 
general much of it goes to the waste 


basket. 


Announce New Appointments, 
Advancements on "Aviation" 


Robert F. Boger, formerly New Eng 
land district manager, Engineering News 
Record and Construction Methods, is 
Atlantic district manager for Aviation 
with headquarters in New York, replac- 
ing David McCullough who has joined 
the Navy. G. A. Ahrens, formerly New 
England district manager, has been ad- 
vanced to Eastern district manager with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Charles Rhodes and A. Leslie Myers 
have joined Aviation’s market research 
staff. Mr. Rhodes was with the Newark 
Evening News, and Mr. Myers has been 
field circulation representative for the Mc 
Graw-Hill publications in the New York 
and New Jersey territories. 

Herbert Powell, who has been con- 
nected with the aviation industry for fif 
teen years and was former editor of Flying 
Aces and managing editor of two Rob- 
bins Publishing Company trade magazines, 
has been appointed associate editor of 
Aviation. 

James I. Ballard, formerly assistant to 
the publisher, Engineering News-Record, 
succeeds Robert F. Boger as sales repre 
sentative for the McGraw-Hill construc 
tion papers in the New Jersey and New 
England territories 


Porter Doing Sales Promotion 


John G. Porter, formerly with the Gen 
eral Electric publicity department, has 
been placed in charge of all sales pro 
motion activities of the transmitter and 
electronic tube divisions, General Electric 
radio, television and electronics depart 
ment, Schenectady. 


Trade Mark Infringement Ruling 


The Supreme Court recently ruled that 
if a trade mark is infringed, “the profits 
made on sales of goods bearing the in- 
fringing mark properly belong to the 
owner of the mark.” 
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wvene's GUNSTRUGTION senses w 1943? 


What’s going to happen to engineered construc- There is much confusion regarding the immediate 
tion in 1943? Is the job of construction for our all- construction outlook . . . confusion that should 
out war effort about completed? Is the construc- be cleared up now, for the good of the con- 
tion industry ready to hole up for the duration, as struction industry in its all out effort to help 
some recent headlines would indicate? win the war. 


4... All engineered construction will be essential to the war effort, the health 
and safety of the public. But next year not all United States construction 
will be done in the continental United States, which is what most statis- 
tics measure. 


2... Quantities of construction materials, parts, equipment, supplies, and 
tools needed will approach, if not exceed, 1942’s record volume. 


3... Dollar volume of construction in continental United States will recede 
214 billions dollars from this year’s level, but will still be 8% higher 
SIGNIFICANT than the highest pre-war defense year (1941) and 60% above the high- 


FACTS ABOUT est peacetime year (1929). 


4... Add to continental construction volume the American bases to be built 
1® 4\ 3 abroad with American money, labor, equipment and materials, and total 
CONSTRUCTION volume will approach, if not surpass, record-breaking 1942. 





‘ $...Demand for construction equipment and materials by 210,000 Navy 
1S, Seabees and 400,000 Army engineers will be increasingly heavier. 


. 6... An estimated 2 billions of construction work, on which contracts will 
Wek Te, have been let in 1942 but which will not be completed until 1943, steps 
% up further anticipated volume. 









7... Add, too, the adaptation of construction techniques, tools, equipment 
and materials by construction men to shipbuilding. Witness the ship- 
building records set by Henry J. Kaiser’s construction-trained men. 


A detailed report on the outlook for 
1943 engineered construction is available 
on request. It includes the outlook for 
engineered buildings, waterworks and 
sewage construction, highways and 
bridges, and unclassified construction 
(airports, naval bases, war housing.) 
Write to... 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING + 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 59] 


Delivered-Price Systems 


ing to specifications. In the steel in- 
dustry, for example, steel products 
are sold to industrial purchasers on 
the basis of exact specifications pre- 
scribed by the purchaser, such speci- 
hications being essential to insure suit- 
ability of the steel for the purchaser’s 
own manufacturing processes or par- 
ticular needs. Variations between sim- 
ilar finished products in composition, 
finish, measure- 


working qualities, 


tee \ 
WOT ANOK 
ESSITt 
Included in 


this group 
are two 


illustration 


For instance, 


Annuals not 
shown in the 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 






ments, general characteristics, and 


the like, may therefore result. In 
making prices for products thus vary- 
ing in detailed specifications, the gen- 
eral custom or practice in the indus- 
try may be the establishment of “base 
prices” for products of certain stand- 
ard specifications, with “extras” to 
and “deductions” from such prices, 
according to the detailed specifications 
in particular sales transactions. 

In the operation of a delivered-price 
system the basing-point price at the 
“governing” basing-point, therefore, 
may consist not of a single fixed price 


100 YEARS 


of Publishing Experience 
Inspired 


THIS CONFIDENCE 


USINESS publications 


are only as strong as 






their experience and person- 






nel. That is why specializa- 
tion over a long period is so 
important to readers and 
advertisers in the building 
field. Both know, when they 
see a statement over the sig- 
nature of Industrial Publi- 
cations, Inc., that it is based 


on thorough knowledge of 


the problems of building and all their ramifications—from 


the manufacture of essential materials to final use on the job. 


the publication 


which has amazed the field with its circulation, growth and 


its power to produce results for advertisers 


was no experl- 


ment even when the first issue came off the press seven years 


ago, because back of it was nearly a hundred years of pub- 


lishing contact with the industry. 


Every editor constantly 


draws on the background of a group of publications whose 
total service to this great industry add up to one hundred 


years 


a record unique in this field! 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
* BUILDING SERVICE HEADQUARTERS * 
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but of the “base price” as necessarily 
modified or corrected by the applic- 
able “extras” or “deductions.” Where 
the applicable “extras” or ‘“deduc- 
tions” thus modifying the “base price” 
differ among the individual manufac- 
turers in the industry, however, the 
resulting varying corrections of the 
“base prices” will necessarily result 
in differing, not in uniform, delivered 
prices, contrary to the very purpose 
of the delivered-price system. 

To eliminate differences in “extras” 
and “deductions” to ‘“‘base prices,” 
observed by the individual manufac- 
turers as a disturbing factor in the 
determination of uniform delivered- 
prices by all manufacturers, the man- 
ufacturer group may prescribe for its 
members the observance of certain uni- 
and “deductions.” The 


will consist of cer- 


form “extras” 


uniform “extras” 
tain amounts required by the group 
to be added by the individual manu- 
facturer to the “base prices” for spec- 
ifications standard 


specifications, while “deductions” will 


exceeding the 


consist of certain amounts required 
by the group to be deducted by the 
individual manufacturer from _ the 
“base prices” for specifications falling 
short of the standard specifications. 
Although the manufacturer group 
itself may determine the amounts of 
and “deductions,” the 
price 


these “extras” 
predominant manufacturer as 
leader may instead determine these 
amounts, distributing among the other 
manufacturers booklets containing 
these data by way of general infor- 
mation or interest, in manner exactly 
the same as in the case of a common 
freight-rate book and uniform weight 
tables. Since the amounts are thus 
arbitrarily determined, the uniform 
“extras’’ may well be greater, and the 
uniform “deductions” less, than the 
actual costs of the more efficient, at 
least, of the individual manufactur- 
ers, to that extent eliminating com- 
arbitrarily increasing 


petition and 
delivered prices. 


[Next month, Mr. Sage will discuss (6) 
Resale Price Control and Maintenance.] 


Haskell Surveys S. A. Sales 


The Willamette Hyster Company and 
Electric Steel Foundry Company, Port 
land, and the Pacific Bridge Company 
San Francisco, have engaged Samue 
Haskell, Buenos Aires, to carry on a 
market survey and sales promotional cam 
paign in South America in anticipatior 
of potential postwar business. Mr. Has 
kell served as manager of the foreign 
producing subsidiary, The Texas Pe 
troleum Company, for fifteen years 
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tays in step with Wartime Changes 





with COVERAGE that 


No matter how fast war production plants or personnel may 
change, MACHINE DESIGN’s controlled distribution and 
coverage stays in step. For MACHINE DESIGN’s circulation 
control plan, based on and backed by the news gathering 
facilities of the Penton organization, sees to it that every month 
a copy of MACHINE DESIGN gets to the Design Executive and 
key engineers of each plant manufacturing machines or ma- 


chinery involving motion. 


He doesn’t need to take time to notify us when he is shifted or 
switches jobs. His successor doesn’t have to advise us. The con- 
trol plan assures uninterrupted coverage of each plant and the 
right men in this plant. New firms in the field are quickly spotted 
and checked... through Penton’s nation-wide news service. 
Their names are added to MACHINE DESIGN's controlled list 
immediately. 


Why these Men are Important NOW 
The men who read MACHINE DESIGN every month are re- 


sponsible for the selection of materials, parts, finishes and 
accessories that go into the making of every machine or piece 


of machinery involving motion, from a radio to a flying fortress. 


They design it. They write specifications for it. They are the 


Design Executives—the men who have the say! 


MACHINE DESIG 


A Penton Publication 
PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


110 East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 































S itors 
i Job 


@ How to apply new phenolic plastic 
with double shock resistance. 
“ee @ How to apply impregnated plywood 
© How to speed production through 

resistance welding. 
(@ How to use new steels to conserve 
il hose te dst’ 
statically loaded springs. _ 
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Use More Letters 


store of good will that will redound 
to their benefit in the days that follow 
the war. 

“As for the De Long Company, we 
want it to be said of us in postwar 
days that during the war, and despite 


restrictions and shortages, we treated 


we did all we could for them and did 
it as graciously as we could. 

“Naturally, as the war goes on, 
the War Production Board will be 
forced to impose increasingly stiffer 
restrictions upon many civilian indus- 
tries, especially those like ours that 
make metal items. 

“These restrictions will inevitably 
work some hardships upon us and 


upon those who depend upon us to 


they are the price we must pay to 
help insure the preservation of the 
way of life we cherish. 

‘Whatever the restrictions may be, 
let us again assure you that we will 
continue to serve you to the very 
best of our ability to the end chat 
we may deserve your good will and 
cooperation in postwar days. 

“True, our best can rarely be what 
you, or we, should like it to be; but 


our customers with courtesy, thought- supply them with pins and safety sO long as it is our best, we know 


fulness and consideration — that, pins. But together we will cheerfully you will bear with us.” 


Still another letter announcing that 


endure these hardships knowing that 


mindful of our obligation to them, 
our stock of a certain item was ex- 


hausted prompted most of those who 
received it to pledge us their full 
coéperation in this crisis. It reads: 

“You are probably wondering when 
we propose to make another shipment 
of to you. 

“The truth is, Mr. Jones, our stock 
of is depleted and it 
looks as if we will not be permitted 
to replenish it for quite a_ while, 
perhaps not for the duration of the 
war. 





“It was our hope that we would 
{— On the basis of total pages of adver- 
tising published annually, Machine Tool 
Blue Book went from |4th place in 1938 
to 4th place in the first half of 1942... 
among industrial magazines. These 
statements are based upon compilations 
made by Industrial Marketing. 


be able to get some additional wire, 





at least for a time, but now that prac- 
tically the entire output of the mills 
is required to satisfy the demands of 
war industries, items like 

must take a back seat. And this, you 
will agree, is as it should be for our 
main job now—the job that demands 
our best in time, thought and effort 
—is to win the war as quickly as 


There are several reasons for this growth, First, 
Machine Tool Blue Book gives complete coverage 
of metal working plants engaged in war produc- 
tion, Second, for advertisers it is producing a 
profitable volume of high priority orders which 
can be filled now, Third, its modern, versatile 
controlled circulation methods enable it to keep 
pace with rapidly changing conditions and reach 
men with authority to specify and buy. 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 
The only digest magazine covering all 
WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


possible. 

“Certain it is, Mr. Jones, we regret 
this temporary severance of our active 
relationship, but obviously we must 
adjust our activities to our ability to 


BF) 3) 5] F] e/g] viel sisi ely lei 





obtain raw materials. 

“You have been very patient with 
us all through this crisis and we want 
you to know that we are most grate- 
ful for your cooperation. As we are 
sure you understand what we are up 
against, we are confident you will 
continue to bear with us until we 
are again prepared to serve you with 
all of the you need.” 

Letters like these, pervaded with a 
human, friendly spirit, and devoid of 
flag-waving oratory, are real ambas 
sadors of good will in this crisis—and 
any type of business, large or small, 


branches of the wood working industry, 
especially manufacturers of the new ply- 
woods, compregnated woods, etc. 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 
REVIEW 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
CATALOGS 


America’s Industrial Equipment Re- 
sale Mart. 


The Directory of the world’s largest 
building — the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


Directories of industrial machinery and 
equipment to be circulated in Latin 
American countries— Spanish and Por- 
tugese editions. 


508 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPAN 


Ze AIT CHCOCK 


can use them. 





Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
To Handle American Pulley 


Effective Jan. 1 the advertising of t! 
American Pulley Company, Philadelphia 
will be handled by Beaumont, Heller ¢ 
Sperling, Reading, Pa 
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What’s the plan behind the play... now? 


THIS SLIPPERY BACKFIELD needs a new set of signals. Its 
power plays and double-cross bucks are old stuff to an enemy 
that is getting tougher. Intelligent people are asking what's 
likely to happen now—and they want intelligent answers. 

These people are interested in diagnosing the moves, in 
sensing the strategy—in seeing with their brains as well as 
their eyes. They’re saying “No thanks!” to warmed-over 
news and half-baked deductions. 

And right there is the reason intelligent Americans by the 
thousands are turning to NEWSWEEK—the news magazine 
that is edited to the high mental capacity of a group, rather 
than to the physical capacity of its presses—edited to the 
nation’s leaders, rather than the nation’s population. 

This group of thinking Americans wants news. To give 
it to them NEWSWEEK has built up an alert and far-flung 
organization that reports the news... crisply, forcefully . .. 
with pertinent facts unobscured by personal petulance. 

This group of thinking Americans wants the significance 
of the news. To give it to them the pages of NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek 
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reflect the keen judgment of eminent men who are qualified 
to weigh and evaluate the stream of news that pulses in from 
all corners of a tortured earth. 

Among these men are Admiral William V. Pratt and 
Major General Stephen O. Fuqua on the war... Raymond 
Moley on national affairs ... Ernest K. Lindley en the Wash- 
ington front... and Ralph Robey, far sighted economist. 
All of these authorities, in addition to interpreting the 
news, regularly conduct their own columns in NEWSWEEK 
... giving you their signed opinion on important events and 
trends. 

And to top it off, NEWSWEEK brings you the Periscope, 
an exclusive feature that predicts with uncanny accuracy 
news that hasn’t happened—yet. Is it any wonder that 
NEWSWEEK is eagerly awaited by more than half a million 
intelligent, opinion-forming families—or that it has a larger 
concentrated net paid circulation among leaders in business, 
industry and government than any 
other magazine? 
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New House Publication 


economical way of merchandising 
these advertisements to the mailing 
list. 

During the first year of publication 
a careful attempt was made to check 
the soundness of the plan by use of 
business reply cards, which were en- 
closed with the first, third, and 
twelfth issues. The percentage of re- 
plies received averaged over ten per 
cent, which is encouragingly high for 
this type of activity. 





, 


ev 
INFORMATION 





eo Don't look for copies of The 
Toot & Dre JOURNAL in your 
customer's reception room. They 
are in action on the desks of 
key plant executives. 

Its editorial content... specific, 
s keyed to 


the needs of the men whose re- 


timely, useful . . 


sponsibility is a better tooling 
or production job faster. 


That's why each copy is read by 


HE TOOL 


RMOUNT BLY 


6 0 | 


& DIE JOURNAL 





The replies to the questionnaire on 
the “First Anniversary Return Card,” 
which totaled over twelve percent, 
were especially interesting and illumi- 
nating. The readers were asked to 
express their order of preference for 
the eight types of articles, and a tabu- 
lation of the first 300 cards received 
gave these results (assigning 8 points 
for first, 7 for second, etc.) : Mechan- 
ical, 1,772 points, pure science, 1,410, 
electrical, 1,001, aviation, 901, Gra- 
ham transmissions, 858, “Telefacts” 
(an illustrated statistical service), 
771, “Private Corner for Mathemati- 








an average of 7.2 men who in- 
fluence buying decisions. 


Advertisers get results from 
this intense readership! We 
know this is true because of 
the amazing fact that 94% of 
all firms that have advertised 
in The Toot & Die JourNaAL 
at any time are regular adver- 
tisers today. 

The complete story is told in 
a series of factual Data Units. 
Write for them! 


° CLEVELAND OHI0 
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cians,” 657, and “Gals” (pictures of 
girls with machinery, from photo serv- 
ices), 253. The vote left no doubt 
that the reader was less interested in 
the irrelevant stuff than in the main 
motif of the magazine—the abstracts 
of technical articles. 


Some of the comments from read- 
ers—written in the space provided for 
“Suggestions” on the return card, in- 
cluded the following: 


“Its brevity and conciseness make 
it attractive.” “Some items on mate- 
rial substitution and redesign will be 
appreciated.” “Its variety is refresh- 
ing and instructive.” ‘More articles 
on electronics.”” “More general infor- 
mation on variable speed drives.” “Do 
not merge the heading with the writ- 
ing of the article. Confusing.” “Make 
it a weekly.” ‘‘Gives information one 
does not ordinarily run across.” “An 
unusually fine monthly reminder.” “I 
enjoy its versatility.” “I send each 
copy to some other person.” “Show 
interesting applications of your drive.” 
“The subjects are interesting enough 
to preserve in a loose binder for ref- 
erence.” “Make it larger.” “I enjoy 
each scientific tidbit in the ‘Dial.’” 
“Always a delightful interlude these 
busy days.” “The ‘Dial’ is the most 
interesting company organ I receive.” 
“How about a corner for ingenious 
mechanical movements?” “Why not 


more information on applications of 
your product?” “I read each issue 


from cover to cover.” 

Generally speaking, the results se- 
cured so far, in the face of unusual 
conditions, would indicate that the 
basic idea is a good one and worth 


continuing. 





Lloyd New CCA President 


R. L. Lloyd, advertising manager, Inte: 
national Nickel Company, New Yorx, was 
elected president of the Controlled Ci 
culation Audit, at the organization's re 
cent annual meeting, to succeed H. W 
Bullard, American Can Company. Other 
officers named were Vernon H. VanDiver 
Union Carbide & Carbon Company, vic« 
president; S. L. Meulendyke, Marschalk © 
Pratt, secretary; and Leonard Tingle, Pro 
gressive Grocer, treasurer. George Enzing 
er, Buchanan & Company, Chicag: 
Emory Heuston, Excavating Engineer; at 
E. A. Sitterlee, Importer’s Guide, New 
York, were elected new directors 


Drake in Advertising Work 


W. S. Drake, who has been with M 
Graw-Hill’s circulation department sin 
1933, is now advertising representati 
for Coal Age and Engineering and M: 
ing Journal and the Mining Catalogs 
the Detroit territory. 
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AMERICAN 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


Here is the principal editorial theme 
of each 1943 “Feature Issue” of 


American Builder. “Project Issues”, 
not shown on this list. will present 
field reports on current wartime 


building. 


JANUARY Building Tomorrow 
Prospect and Preview. 


FEBRUARY —— The Immediate War 


Housing Job. 
MARCH—Prefabrication Up-to-Date. 
APRIL—Spring Building Number. 


MAY Looking Ahead to the Post- 
War Quality Home. 


JUNE — Service and Commercial 


Buildings of Tomorrow. 


AUGUST — Farm Buildings — Why, 
What and When. 


OCTOBER—New Products and Re- 


search in Tomorrow’s Homes. 


All regular departments of American 
Builder will appear in each 1943 is- 
sue, including the new Wartime 
Maintenance and Repair Section that 
began in the October 1942 issue. 














ut A PLAN 
FOR °4:3 


ERE it is! American Builder's 1943 Editorial 
Program—announced months in advance in a 
period of wartime uncertainty. 


Remarkable? Not at all! For American Builder 
is again demonstrating its long-standing and con- 
structive leadership in the building field. 


American Builder's well rounded plans, its expan- 
sion of editorial staff, activities and services at this 
time are based on sound knowledge of the field it 
serves, and of the future of that field. Its confidence 
is based on experience, for this publication is a 
veteran of three wars. It has the “know how” that 
comes from living through wars, depressions and 
booms. The program includes all active phases of 
wartime construction, housing, prefabrication, farm 
building, non-residential projects. At the same time 
it makes definite advances to the post-war market. 
And the program is good no matter which way “the 
bear goes through the buckwheat” in the war news. 


Manufacturers of products used in building can 
maintain vitally important wartime contacts with their 
customers through American Builder advertising pages. 
Make American Builder’s 1943 Editorial program the 
key to your wartime promotion and post-war plan- 
ning, for American Builder readers are the key men 
of the building industry Today and Tomorrow. 


WORLD’S GREATEST BUILDING PAPER 


AMERICAN 
~~BUILDER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams Street 30 Church Street 








To Sell The Building Field, SELL American Builder Readers FIRST 
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Set of Commandments 


light goeth forth among unimagina- 
tive dolts—Honest—engineers are hu- 
man. They definitely are not made 
up of right angle triangles projected 
to an infinity of square roots super- 
imposed on a lagging power factor 
quotient. Assume that the engineer 
with whom you talk is a pleasant sort 
of guy who reads Time and Saturday 
Evening Post; has a nice wife and 


three kids, and takes a couple of 


drinks once in a while just for the 





hell of it. (N.B. Unless you give 
‘em credit for being sensible folks, 
better skip the rest of these precepts.) 

Il. Whensoever ye know nothing 
about the stuff, admit it and start 
asking questions—Never, never, never 
start to work with just the name of 
the product and a blueprint you don’t 
understand, under the assumption 
that your first attempt will provide a 
Ask questions. Know 
Get your dope 


starting point. 
what you're doing. 
right the first time, and you'll come 


up with an ad that you can go to 


bat for. 





and when this emergency ends, you'll face a 


highly competitive market. . 


. a market that will test 


the ingenuity and ability of your sales and dealer or- 


ganization to the ‘nth degree. 


Meanwhile, with your dealer salesman being forced 


to “hole up”, it is more necessary than ever that you 


continue to “sell your product” to today’s customers 


and tomorrow's prospects. 


Yesterday, today ... and tomorrow .. 


. one of your 


richest and most concentrated markets is the tri-state 
area of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. Cultivate this mar- 
ket through the pages of Construction Digest ... the 
newspaper of the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio construc- 


tion industry that is read regularly by over 8,000 of 


your choicest prospects. 


ONSTRUCTION {JIGEST 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 





Indianapolis 
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The versatility of a Northwest crawler crane 
is emphasized in this bleed page by showing 
many materials handling jobs it can do around 
storage yards and plants to save man power 


Ill. If it behooves you to use fu- 
turistic art or a “stopper” headline, 
explain WHY—Without arguing the 
merits of “impact,” the attention-get- 
ing device, the strategy of surprise, 
let’s assume that you have good rea- 
son for putting some of it into an 
ad. Don’t expect your engineer to 
grasp in a flash the devious psycho- 
logical reasoning back of your deci- 
sion. He won’t. Not any more than 
you'll look at a sheaf of drawings and 
see yourself lolling luxuriously in your 
1950 model automobile. Interpret. 
Analyze. Do a constructive selling 
job for your brainchild. 

IV. Thy objective shall be an ad 
that will do a job... Not a sample 
to help you get a better one!—( Well, 
chums, does this one need any com- 
mentary?) 

V. Thou shalt not distort the facts 
—Don’t let creative zeal lead you to 
invade the engineers’ domain of facts. 
If you dress up the wording, O.K. 
Don’t go on to attempt plastic sur- 
gery on the content. Remember, if 
it’s a question of fact, the engineer’s 
word is law. 





Whitney, Farmer, Bender Assume 


New Duties at Westinghouse 


Russel L. Whitney has been appointed 
sales manager, Transformer Division, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Sharon, Pa.; A. C. Farmer, formerly as 
sistant sales manager, will assist H. V 
Putnam, vice-president of the division 
and A. P. Bender, former sales manager 
has been made assistant sales manager 
For the past six years, Mr. Whitney was 
sales manager of Westinghouse’s porce 
lain department at Derry, Pa. 
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PLUS -- 


On January 1st ELECTRONICS paid circulation will 
pass the 20,000 mark — we will have carried more than 
1,000 pages of advertising in 1942 from 103 new 
advertisers and 198 old ones. Our advertising gain will 
be 42% in 1942 — 142% in the past five years. When 
its leading magazine expands that rapidly the industry 
is expanding in proportion. 

Naturally there can be bewilderment on the part of 


wor W/E LC our WE LANIE 


SHOULD YOU ADVERTISE IN ELECTRONICS? 


THE AUTHORITY MAGAZINE OF Radio-Communications- 


Television - Facsimile- 
Radar (when released) 


THE SENSATIONAL ADVANCES IN INVENTION AND DESIGN 
OF SENSITIVE ELECTRICAL CONTROL 


advertisers and their agencies in such growth. What 
products find acceptance in the electronic field? Are 
you missing a bet by not presenting your case in this 
expanding field? Are your competitors getting lined up 
with futures in a growing industry while you are plug- 
ging along in the same old channels? The list below 
will help you check. 


ROLL CALL OF PRODUCTS ADVERTISED IN ELECTRONICS — 1942 





Alloys 

Amplifiers 

Analyzers 

Anodes 

Antennas 

Apparatus, counter 
Ballasts 

Bearings 

Blowers 

Boxes, dec. res 
Boxes, ratro 

Bridges, wheatstonc 
Cabinets 

Calibrators 
Capacitors 

Carbon 

Cells, photo clec 
Cells, cadmium 
Cemenrs 

Ceramics 

Chambers, aluitude test 
Chambers, temp. test 
c hokes 

Cols 

Cloth, tracing 
Compounds, transformer 
( pene nc 
Conditiomng units, air 
Connectors 

Contacts 

Controls, elec 
Controls, vibration 
Converters 


Copper, beryllium 
Cores, won 
Cotton, varnished 
Couplings 

Crystals, quartz 
Discs, recording 
Drivers, nut 
Drivers, screw 
Enamels 

Engravers, lettering 
Fasteners 

Fibre 

Filters 

Finders, direction 
Forks, precision 
Fuses 

(Gsases, rare 
Gauges, 1omization 
Generators 
Graphite 
Headphones 
Heating, UHF 
Holders, tube 
Housings 
Indicators, temp 
Inductors 
Instruments, elec. meas 
Instruments, panel 
Instruments, switchboard 
Instruments, testing 
Insulation 
Insulators 


Jac ks 


Kits, radio training 
Lacquers 

Lamps, panel 

Lights, pilot 
Machines, quartz cutting 
Machines, wax coating 
Magnets 

Markers, wire 

Meters 

Metals 

Microphones 

Molding, plastic 
Monitors 

Motors, small 
Norsemeters 


. varnished 


Opucal products 
Oscillators 
Oscillographs 
Oscilloscopes 
Panels 

Pencils, drawing 
Pickups 

Pivots 

Plants, power 
Plastic letterers 
Plastics 

lugs 
Potentiometers 
Powder, iron 


Racks 


Radiators, vertical 
Rayon, varnished 
Receivers, radio 
Receptacles 
Recorders, sound 
Recorders, power level 
Recorders, response 
Rectufiers 
Regulators, voltage 
Relays 

Resistances 
Resistometers 
Resistors 

Rheostats 

Ribbon. metal 
Saws, diamond 
Screw drivers 
Screws 

Shafung, flexible 
Shields 

Shunts 

Shifters, phase 
Sleeving 

Sockets 

Solder 

Speakers 

S> ectroscopes 
springs 

Stampings 
Seandaed frequency 
Steatice 

Suckers, wire 
Strips. terminal 


Supplies, power 
Suppressors 
Switches 

Systems, p.a 

apes, insulating 
Le sen sesniahed 
Telephone test equip 
Telephone equipment 
Terminals 

Testers, bonding 
Testers, elec 
Testers, vibration 
Thermostats 
Timers 

Totalizers 

Tracing Cloth 
Transformers 
Transmitters 
Trimmers 

Tubes, industrial 
Tubes, photo elec 
Tubes, receiving 
Tubes, transmitting 
Tubes, X-ray 
Tubing, drawn 
Tubing, varnished 
Varnish 
Wakkie-calkies 

W avemeters 





If this list reminds you of a product you might 
profitably advertise in ELECTRONICS, please 
write or ask one of our representatives for rea- 
sons why you might use this marketing medium 
with proft. We can show you by name and title 
the kind of men and companies we reach. 
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DESIGN — PRODUCTION — USE 
ESTABLISHED IN 1930 BY. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
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. 
Facing Realities 
is made up of individuals—individuals 
like you and me—some are good and 
some are not so good according to my 
lights, even as you and I. 

But I will say this. I haven’t found, 
save for the few exceptions which 
prove the rule, anything but a fair- 
mindedness and an earnest attempt to 
move in the right direction and a de- 
sire to base each move on a sound de- 
cision in the light of all of the facts. 


If we in business think we are re- 





ceiving a raw deal at the hands of 
devils in human form, I believe in 
most cases it is because we have too 
readily accepted malevolent gossip for 
fact, or because we have allowed our 
perspective to become distorted by 
putting our selfish interest above the 
interest of the whole. We usually 
don’t take the trouble to find out for 
ourselves for that is a lot of trouble. 
There is an old biblical truth that I 
believe applies here—‘‘Ask and ye shall 


” 
receive. 


I could go on, but there isn’t time 





ONE DAY NEARER VICTORY 





(Prosperity ?). 


time production. 


ing trade publications. 


45 West 45th Street 





Each day brings us closer to Victory, Peace AND 
We as a nation—and you as a 
manufacturer—will prosper only if we move 
smoothly and quickly from war-time to peace- 
To keep America’s millions of 


war workers employed then is a job for 


SALESMANSHIP NOW! 


Let’s not bring too little too late to this battle of 
post-war salesmanship. Maintain your contacts 
with your post-war distributors through the lead- 
The leading trade publi- 


cation for the sheet metal industry is 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


USE ANNIVERSARY AND DIRECTORY ISSUE 
JANUARY, 1943 


New York City 
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and there’s no need. I hope the point 
of my remarks is clear. 

I said at the outset that I thought 
we in the ANA have what it takes to 
meet the difficulties that lie ahead. 

I can now say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that our real progress be- 
gan when we ceased drawing issues 
and fighting with our natural “ene- 
mies’ —you know who they are: the 
agencies, the media and the others 
who would serve us—and discovered 
them as our natural friends. 

We have learned this great lesson, 
nay we are learning it through the co- 
operative enterprises we have initiat- 
ed such as the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, the Controlled Circulation 
Audit, the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, the Codperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting, the Trafhe Audit Bu- 
reau, the Exhibitors Advisory Council, 
the Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, and last but not least, the 
Advertising Council. 

Today I like to think of the ANA 
as being like the knights of old. We 
have learned as they did that strength 
comes from joining in a circle with all 
facing outward. Weakness, as we all 
know, is when circles are formed with 
all facing inward, each with an eye 
on the other fellow lest he be done in 
before he can do the other fellow in, 
but backs exposed the while to the 
forces without. 

And so in this connection one of 
the greatest sources of satisfaction to 
me is the Advertising Council. Here 
we have a circle, think of it, com- 
prised of advertisers (national, indus- 
trial and retail); agencies (large and 
small); media, newspapers (large and 
small), magazines (large and small), 
radio (networks and independents), 
outdoor (national and local); all one 
solid circle with all facing outward. 
The way the groups and the individu- 
als have come together and sunk their 
differences is nothing 
short of a miracle. That is a tremen- 
dous influence in the right direction! 

That is symbolic of the tremendous 
potentialities we have when turned in 
the right direction. And that is why 
I am confident that we are well pre- 
realities which 


competitive 


pared to meet the 
face us. 


——— 


MacKinnon Hydraulic Sales Manager 


Hydraulic Machinery, Inc., Detroit, has 
appointed D. A. MacKinnon sales man- 
ager. Mr. MacKinnon’s earlier experi- 
ence in the field of hydraulics includes 
five years with Vickers and six years 
with Sundstrand, where he was sales 
engineer since 1940 
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It Pays Business Paper Advertisers to Place 
Their Accounts with Members of the 


Uf 
7 





Y Uy YM MUL. 


NATIONAL 


Members of the National Advertising Agency 
Network placed 6,098 pages of business paper 
space during 1941. As a group, NAAN was sur- 
passed by only one organization on the basis of 
the total number of such pages placed for clients. 

The National Advertising Agency Network 
offers business paper advertisers a closely knit, 
cooperating organization of 26 independently 
owned and operated agencies, with a total of 
105 principals who are advertising, marketing, 
and merchandising specialists. They serve a 
total of 708 clients in many varied industries 
throughout the country. 

Each individual agency has at its call the 


ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 


combined experience of each of the twenty-five 
other members. Their knowledge of local condi- 
tions throughout the country, their first-hand 
information on various industries is instantly 
available to all upon request. 


Members of the National Advertising Agency 
Network, because of their experience and coop- 
erative facilities, do a better job of business 
paper advertising for their clients. 


As a user of business paper space, it will pay 
you to call in your nearest NAAN member for 
consultation. The entire facilities of this extensive 
Network of Agencies are always at your service. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK 
OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, Managing Director . . . 4235 Lindell Boulevard, Saint Louis 
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ee ee ee Julian J. Behr Company UE cs ee cee Oakleigh R. French & Associates 
GUE 6 we te Carr Liggett Advertising Agency SAN FRANCISCO .. Sidney Garfinkel Advertising Agency 
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Home Front Morale, Theme 
Of Industrial Editors’ Rally 


@ CENTRAI 


mation rally of the American Associa- 


rHEME of the war infor- 


tion of Industrial Editors held in 


Pittsburgh last month and attended 
by a representative array of employe 
publication editors, government 
spokesmen, and leaders in business and 
building and 


industry, emphasized 


maintaining morale on the home front. 


Lieut. E. E. Potter of the Navy De- 


partment’s incentive division, told 


could do vital and 


d-Men! 


t he editors they 


write 
for this 


SCORE 
CARD 





e a definite help 
in checking 
sales value of 


ANY paper. 


A You “Keep 
Score” on the 


basis of actual 
facts... 


¢ combines ten 
basic standards 
for media evalu- 
ation. 


¢d easy to use...and 
readily adaptable 
to other industrial 
fields. 


SCONE 








¢ first such device 
made available to 
business paper ad- 
vertisers. 


GET YOUR COPY... FREE: 





valiant service on the civilian front 


by concentrating all their editorial 
and publicity efforts on the one objec- 
tive of increasing production of war 
materials. “Editors can do a big job 
by bringing home to workers the im- 


of their jobs and making 


portance 
them feel their obligation in the all- 
out fight for victory just as definitely 
as that of the man who is giving his 
fronts of the 


all on the fighting 


United Nations,” he asserted. 
Editor Edward T. Leech, of the 
Pittsburgh Press, declared that both 


industrial and newspaper editors have 
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an extremely vital public relations 
job to fill in keeping the American 
public and all the peoples of the 
United Nations informed as complete- 
ly and accurately as possible about 
what is really happening. He warned 
that an unprecedented centralization 
of power is necessary under wartime 
conditions, but should not be per- 
mitted to endure after the war. 
Shortages and potential shortages in 
many foodstuffs will vastly improve 
the nutritional standards of not only 
the entire civilian 
Mark Graubard of 


division, 


war workers but 
population, Dr. 
the industrial education 
maintained in addressing one of the 
sessions, as many of the foodstuffs 
which are becoming scarce are not 
necessarily foods which are good for 
us. 

Maj. William G. Whyte of the in- 
division, bureau of 
public War 
asked the industrial editors to warn 


dustrial services 


relations, Department, 


war workers against writing indis- 
criminately to strangers. 

William P. Witherow, president of 
the National 


facturers and president, Blaw-Knox 


Association of Manu- 


Company, Pittsburgh, was the speaker 
at the dinner meeting. Industrial edi- 
tors who participated in a panel dis- 
cussion were A. E. Greco, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company; Sadie Rodgers, 
editor of the Alfi News of the State 
Farm Companies; J. B. 
Meagher, editor of the Weirton Steel 
Employees Bulletin, and Charles A. 
Ruch, editor of the Westinghouse 
Magazine of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 
Kenneth L. Ede, president of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Editors, presided at this discussion. 


Insurance 


At a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject of “The Government’s War Pro- 
duction Program,” editor representa- 
included R. J. Bartz, factory 
publications manager of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company; Clay Herrick, as- 
sistant advertising and public rela- 
tions directors, General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company; and Clint McKnight, 
industrial rela 


tives 


assistant director of 
tions, Diamond Alkali Company. The 
government representatives were Wat 
son B. Miller, assistant administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency; Louis 
I. Falzer, Jr., chief of the analysis sec 
tion of the War Production Board 
and Paul H. Bolton, chief of the cam 
paigns division of the Office of De 
fense Transportation. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


WuCuUu CCE 


aA INTIAL 





published separately in Spanish and Portuguese as its Latin American editions 


TO BLANKET THE ENTIRE INDUSTRIAL MARKET IN LATIN AMERICA 





First issue dated APRIL, 1943 . . . monthly thereafter! 
Published to fill that long felt need for an industrial 
news medium that will blanket all markets for American 
industrial equipment throughout the Latin Americas. . . 
by giving all Latin American industry the same practical 
help which New Equipment Digest gives to our own in- 
dustries...condensed but complete information on what's 
new in equipment ... in materials . . . in methods and 
processes. Carefully selected, edited and translated by men 
who know the needs of the Latin American industries, 
and who maintain constant contact with these markets. 

Assuring advertisers complete market coverage . . . for 


copies of the Spanish edition will be sent to all worth- 


while companies in all industries in all the Spanish 
speaking countries. The Portuguese edition will simi- 
larly blanket industry throughout Brazil. 

Advertising rate . . . $90.00 per unit, on 12 insertion 
basis, which includes both Spanish and Portuguese editions 
(unit size same as New Equipment Digest, 3," x 4%"). 
Circulation 20,000 copies. Forms for first issue close 


February 1st for copy... February 20th for complete plates. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





EQUIPMENT DIGEST PUBLISHING Co. 


i Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Co. 


PENTON BUILDING 
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View of the Nov. |! luncheon session of the Association of Canadian Advertisers convention in Toronto at which a program on war production drives was sponsors 
Toronto and Montreal chapters of the National Industrial Advertisers Association and the Toronto Personnel Managers Association. A number of complete morale 
programs being used in both the United States and Canada, including the R.C.A. "Beat the Promise" campaign, were presented at the session by those who cre 




























































for the Busy 
THE MARKET 


Canada stands in third place among the in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 


Canada’s almost limitless forest, mine and 
agricultural products enable her to feed the 
large number of mills and primary and sec- 
ondary manufacturing plants which came into 
being during the past two decades. 


Since the start of the present war, the output 
of Canadian industrial plants has placed this 
country in the forefront of producing nations. 
Wear material has accounted for a large pro- 
portion of production, but goods for domestic 
consumption have been maintained at a level 
of necessity. 


Canada’s purchasing of machine tools, tools 
and supplies during the past three and one- 
half years has risen to an unprecedented fig- 
ure and the peak has not been reached. Next 
to the United States and Britain, Canada is 
the largest purchasing and manufacturing 
country within the United Nations, doubly 
maintaining her position as the third largest 
exporting country in either peace or war. 
Western Springs, Ill; C. A. Burton, 
Detroit: B Goldman 
Ave.: Maywood, Ill.; C. H 
R. H 
Cleveland: M. H 


Pierce, 1440 E 


TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK 
LONDON 


MONTREAL 


4713 Woodland Ave.; 
Converse, 1007 Terminal Sales Bldg.; New York City: Howard Ely, 200 W. 16th St.; 

J 746 Collingwood Ave. and Don L. Prouty, 
Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave.; 
Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco: Roy McDonald, 580 Market St.; 
32nd St.; 





on the Canadian Industrial Market 


Executive 
HOW TO COVER IT 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News offers 
complete coverage of the Canadian industrial 
market with 16,000 monthly printed circula- 
tion, mailed to every active operating execu- 
tive of any consequence in the Dominion. 
CIEN is the only Canadian industrial paper 
offering this coverage. 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News pub- 
lishes factual information on the latest de- 
velopments and improvements in the fields 
of machine tools, equipment, tools and sup- 
plies. During the past twelve months over 
5,000 items of direct interest to operators 
have been published and the volume of in- 
quiries is direct testimony to the readership 
value of CIEN.* 

The volume of advertising carried during the 
twelve months’ period ending October, 1942, 
was 42% in excess of the volume carried dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the previous 
year. This advertising was placed by 372 
leading American and Canadian industrial 
firms utilizing the services of 96 advertising 
agencies in both countries. 

Unit spaces in CIEN are 314"x4%4", carrying 
four units per page with reading on two sides 
of each advertisement. 


Portland, Ore.; J. A. 


18265 Parkside 
Chicago: G. C. Hooker and 


Los Angeles: H. M. Schell, 823 Rives 


Strong Bldg.; Pittsburgh: G. H. Scoltock, Jr.. 2202 Farmer's Bank Bldg.; Philadel- 
phia: G. Park Singer, >. 3815 Chestnut St.; Boston: H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon St 
*Full details of circulation breakdown, C.C.A.B. Audit, inquiry 


volume, and sample copies will be sent on request from head office, 
er telephone our nearest representative listed above. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PuBLIcarions 


HEAD OFFICE: GARDENVALE, QUE.,-CANADA 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO 


ENGLAND 
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BBDO Morale Guide 
Aids Clients’ Production 
@ Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, have released a morale 
guide, listing 101 ways to put more 
fight into the production front. Copy 
of the guide points out that morale 
cannot be manufactured by automatic 
machinery nor can the problems be 
solved by a single formula. The ex- 
perience of ninety companies and the 
morale building program issued by the 
War Production Board is emphasized. 

Included among the suggestions 
and ideas, some of which are already 
in use and some comparatively new 
are: Print war production messages 
on all drinking cups, paper napkins, 
and match books; name work aisles 
“Burma Road,” “MacArthur Avenue,” 
“Algiers,” etc.; have pay envelopes 
imprinted with such slogans as “Keep 
up the ‘E’ Work”; award a monthly 
medal for display 


proofs of all company advertisements, 


non-absentees; 


particularly those of an institutional 
nature; and show news pictorials of 
war events in other important plants. 

“How to Think UP,” by Alex I 
Osborn, executive vice-president of 
the agency, recently published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, is be- 
ing used by BBDO to supplement the 
morale manual. 


Canadian House Magazine 


Editors Form Association 


George Fletcher, General Motors 
Canada Limited, has been elected pres 
dent of the recently formed Canadiar 
Association of Personnel Publication Ed: 
tors. Other officers are vice-president 
R. Warren, John Inglis Company, Ltd 
and the directors, G. J. Rogers, Canadi 
General Electric Company Limited, a: 
T. Gilchrist, Defense Industries, Ltd 

Object of the association is to organ 
editors of house organs in the work 
mutual assistance in the preparation 
this rapidly growing medium for furt 
ering plant and public relations 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


AT WAR—An Inventory 


An important special section reporting the story 


of what American industry has accomplished 


during our first year of war... what it is doing 


today to help the United Nations win the war 


IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 3, 1943 


Here is the report America is waiting for .. . the story of 
what American industrial genius has accomplished in our 
first year of war . . . what it is doing every day to help 
bring the war to a swift and victorious conclusion. 

A special staff of editors and reporters has been at work 
on this assignment . . . digging for the facts wherever they 
are—in Washington, in Detroit, in Dallas, in the Pacific 
Northwest, in Los Angeles. 

They will work right up to the deadline . . . to assure that 
the report the American people get will be the whole story, 
accurately and reliably told up to the last minute before 
publication. 

Backing them up are all the tremendous news resources 
of The New York Times, which regularly publishes more 
news than any other publication in the world. Americans 
everywhere will welcome this report, knowing that in it 
they will find enterprise and authority. 

Covered in this report will be the story of big business 


and little business; the story of manpower; the story of 


accidents and their prevention; the story of training people 
for war work; the story of industry conversion from peace- 
time production to war production; the story of ship produc- 
tion and plane production, munitions production and arma- 
ments production; the story of management; the story of 
labor; the stories of specific industries—steel and chemical 
and food; the story of women in war industry; the story of 
science; the story of finance; the story of war production in 
all the United States; the story of the war effort in Canada. 

For informed men and women all over the country this 
section will be must reading. It will reach over 800,000 such 
men and women in over 10,000 cities, towns and communi- 
ties in two out of every three counties in the United States. 
These men and women are the leaders in their communities, 
the articulate, thinking people whose opinions increase and 
multiply until they become American public opinion. * * * 
The advertising opportunities offered by this section for any 
company that has a story to tell of war accomplishment are 


challenging. Ask today for full information. 


Che New York Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Movies Available for Production Drives 


@ MOTION PICTURES for use in 
war production drives and employe 
morale meetings are available in a 
variety of subjects through the Bu- 
Motion Pictures, Office of 


Distribution of 


reau of 
War Information. 
the films is being made by a long 
list of commercial film distributors, 
YMCA’s, 


tically every large industrial center. 


and universities in prac- 


A complete list of these sources may 
be had by writing to the Bureau of 









Tue Eve, Ear, 
\ NOSE and THROAT 
MONTHLY 


Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington, 
D. C., or through regional officers of 
the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

Distributors are permitted to make 
a service charge to the user not to 
exceed fifty cents for the first sub- 
ject and twenty-five cents for each 
additional subject included in a sin- 
gle shipment. Transportation costs 
are additional. 

The films are available in 16-mm. 


REO BOOK 






For more than 30 years we 
have been working with The 
Professional Press, I nc., pro- 
ducing first the weekly and 
then the monthly publications 
and the two year books. Fine 
examples of how publisher and 
printer cooperate ! 


How to Get Rid of “P-H” 


(Publisher's 





Headache} 


RE YOU RESPONSIBLE for getting out a trade publication? 
An annual? A house organ? Having lots of headaches in 


connection with them? 


Want to know how to get rid of the headaches? It’s simple 
—turn the job over to WNU. We’ve been doing publication 
printing for, lo, these many years. Dailies, weeklies, monthlies, 
annuals —they’re rolling off our presses regularly. Each serves 
its purpose beautifully—does a real job for the business or 


industry it represents. 


Here at WNU we have everything to do a bang-up job: A 
competent advisory staff; a topnotch composing room; batteries 
of presses; our own bindery and mailing departments; expert 
supervision — every facility for giving you just the kind of a 
book you want. Equally important, charges are reasonable. 
If there are ways you could save money, we'll suggest them. 


May we call to tell you the whole story? Say when. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100... 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 


From Capy. to 


122 


Mailing ALL IN ONE PLANT 
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sound-on-film reels. In length they 
run from ten to forty-eight minutes 
and deal with subjects such as the 
bombers, 


defense, salvage, 


production of aluminum, 
tanks, 


manpower, short songs, farm activ- 


women in 


ities, safeguarding military informa- 
tion, requirements for enlisting in the 
Air Forces, and others. 

“Target for Tonight,” is one of 
the subjects which already has had 
wide circulation and depicts an actual 
air raid by the bomber command of 
the RAF. It comprises five reels and 
runs forty-eight minutes. “The Arm 
Behind the Army,” is a new one- 
reeler prepared by the Army Signal 
Corps produced particularly for show- 
ing in war plants. 

The Bureau is now releasing the 
first of a series of monthly two-reel 
“U. S. News Reviews” dealing with 
all aspects of the home 
front, manufacture, combat, strategy, 


war—the 


rationing, salvage, conservation, etc. 

Among other subjects to be re- 
leased during December are: “Soldier 
in the Making,” “Divide and Con- 
quer,” and “The Price of Victory.” 

Those in charge of employe rela- 
tions and war promotion programs are 
urged to make use of these films in 
connection with special meetings of 
workers or as a scheduled feature in 
during lunch 
periods. which do not 
own projectors may usually obtain 
one for use from the local school, 


farm bureau, or YMCA. 


the recreation room 


Companies 


Elbert E. Smith, Jr., Heads 
Associated Construction Publications 


The Associated Construction Publica 
tions elected Elbert E. Smith, Mid-West 
Contractor, Kansas City, president, to suc’ 
ceed H. H. Peters, The Texas Contractor 
at its fourth annual meeting in Chicago, 
Nov. 6-7. Other new officers are vice 
president, Ray Metzger, Construction 
News. Little Rock: and _ secretary-treas 
urer, Roy L. Kerr, Dixie Centractor, At 
lanta 

Herbert Pfeiffer, advertising manager, 
Chain Belt Company, led a round-table 
discussion on “What Might Be Expected 
of Advertisers During 1943,” one of th 
highlights of the meetings. At the Sat 
urday session, Douglas C. McMurtri 
chairman Education Commission Interna 
tional Association of Printing Hous 
Craftsmen and one of the nation’s out 
standing typographers, spoke to member: 
concerning their individual papers 


Gebhart Steps Up 


Walter H. Gebhart, manager of sal 
of the Industrial Division, Henry Disst 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has bee 
made general sales manager of the co! 
pany. 
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manager of Union Steel Products Company, 
Albion, Mich., puts it, “You are providing in- 
dustrial advertisers with a very vital tool and 
certainly deserve the full cooperation of pub- 
lshers. Of course I cannot help but feel that 
it is also an outstanding medium for them. Every 
time I receive the Market Data Book I marvel 


at the completeness of the job you do.” 


There’s nothing else like the Market Data 
Book—so make sure you're getting full value 
from it, by making it constantly available to all 
in your organization who have to work with 


facts and figures on markets and media. 


* 


THe Market Data Boox 


Published by Industrial Marketing 


NEW YORK CHICAGO » LOS ANGELES 4 SAN FRANCISCO 

330 Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 

W. 42ND ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. GARFIELD BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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percent of 
the readers of 


SCREW MACHINE 
ENGINEERING 


have each issue mailed 
to their home address 


Convincing, isn't it. No wonder adver- 
tisers are impressed with the response 
they receive. The articles are studied. So 
are the advertisements. The audience 
finds the kind of material in SCREW 
MACHINE ENGINEERING which helps 
them in their daily work. The result is 
enthusiasm 


The screw machine industry has made 
production history—by far the largest 
quantity of parts produced of any divi 
sion of the metal turning field. Sub 
scribers who work eight or more hours a 
day, seven days a week do not have 
time to read publications that are not 
directly concerned with their work. That 
is why they have chosen SCREW MA 
CHINE ENGINEERING and that is also 
why there is a minimum of duplication 
with any other paper. Virgin circulation? 
Almost! 


if you manufacture machines, tools, 
materials, accessories or cutting oils 
used in screw machine depariments 
keep this production army informed 
through consistently appearing advertis 
in messager in SCREW MACHINE 
ENGINEERING 





SCREW MACHINE 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











Photographs of women working in the plant who have husbands or other relatives in the 
service are effective in war production programs if used in house organs or to illustrate posters 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 25] 


War Production Program 


posters with pictures and brief text 
this is easy to tie in. 

After the war production program 
gets under way there are dozens of 
ideas for keeping it rolling should it 
show signs of faltering. The work 
which the committee itself is doing 
should be told to employes, by house 
organ, by posters, by local newspapers. 
Helpful employe suggestions should 
be rewarded—all of them promptly 
acknowledged personally or by letter. 
What other companies are doing 
should be brought to attention of your 
own committee. 

If mass meetings are held, no one 
can set the stage better than the ad- 
vertising manager. Photographs of all 
such meetings, or the committee in 
session, of fathers or wives of men 
in service, all make good material for 
the house organ. 


In promoting pay roll allotment 
bond drives, the advertising manager 
has already been drafted in most com- 
panies. This ties in closely with the 
war production drive work. Often 
all this extra-curricular work involves 
extra hours, midnight oil, in order to 
plan and work out details yet at the 
same time keep up with the regular 
advertising program. But in no better 
way can the industrial advertising 
man serve his country, his company, 
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and himself, than by taking the initia- 
tive in the war production program. 


oman —E —— 


Morse Leaves Commerce 
Post to Rejoin Buchen 


John H. Morse, for the past two years 
Chief of the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Infor 
mation, Bureau of 
Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, 
and_ editor-in-chief 
of the Department 
of Commerce pub- 
lications, ““Domes- 
tic Commerce,” 
“Foreign Com- 


merce Weekly,” 





and “Survey of 

Current Business," JOHN H. MORSE 
resigned, effective 

Nov. 23 


Mr Morse has rejoined The Bucher 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, as 
economic consultant, particularly in thé 
held of postwar planning Before his 
service in Washington, Mr. Morse, 
graduate of the College of Commerce 
University of Illinois, had been Associate 
Professor of Economics, Business Admit 
istration and Sociology at Hilldale Col 
lege and the University of Nevada before 
joining The Buchen Company in 1924 
He was a vice-president of the company 
when selected for the publication post 
the Department of Commerce. 


Errata 

The rate for a quarter page advertis 
ment in Electrical Buyers’ Reference 
$160 instead of $60 as shown in the pu 
lication’s advertisement on page 173 
the 1943 Market Data Book Number 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN( 


Snow Gets Wolverine Equipment 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1943, Cory Snov 
Inc., will handle advertising and sa 
promotion for the Wolverine Equipme: 
Company, Cambridge, Mass 
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Advertisers using NHOosPiTaL 
MANAGEMENT in 1942 include 


the following: 


itt Laboratories 

8. Aloe Company 

ean Hospital Supply 
Corp. 


Corp. 


wd Sanitary Corp. 
lean Sterilizer Co. 
our and Company 


lee Machine Co. 
Parker Company, Ine. 
om, Dickinson & Co. 


Blickman, 
A. Braun, 


Inc. 
inc.—The 


Prosperity Co., Ine. 


Ine. 


om Industries 


‘mot Castie 


Company 


Celotex Corp 
age Dietetic Supply 
ne. 


House, | 


Tus Concentrates, Ine. 
's Patent Fire Arms 


Mtg. Co 


idated Laboratories 


mt Surgical Sales Co. 


et Laboratories 


R. Daniels 


'' & Geek 
- Davis 
Cocomait) 


A, Deknate! 


Rayn 

W. Diack 
Y Mfg. cy 
tt & Jen 
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nell Systen 
al Electr; 


Glass Cor 
rp. 


fall Decora 


via Chemi- 


mann-La | 
lin C. 
ital Indu: 
tington Lat 
esmann-L ig: 
tore Utilit 


md Bed ¢ 
National \ 
' & Jary 


mon & jo} 
" & Fink 






——— 


Inc. 
Inc. 
Company 


& Son, Ine. 
ds Co., Ine. 


mpany 
ngs 
Corp. 
Ine. 


X-Ray Corp. 


ee Brewer 


ve Fabrics 


& Mfg. Co. 


he, Ine. 
ister Co. 
S Assn. 
atories 
r—Allied 
Co 

Jany 

kel Co. 
Ine. 


n 


dusts Corp. 


Lewis Mfg. Company— 
Baver & Black 

Eli Lilly and Company 

The Linde Air Products Co 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Luse-Stevenson Co. 


McGraw Electric Company 
Maralaster Bicknell Co. 
Massillon Rubber Company 
Meinecke & Co., Inc. 

The Mennen Company 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mer-Kil Chemical Prod. Co. 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
Middleton Metal Products 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 


National Drug Co. 
New York Medical Exchange 


Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


Pacific Mills 

Parke. Davis & Company 
A. Ivan Pelter & Associates 
Physicians’ Record Company 
Albert Pick Co., Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp 


Ralston Purina Company 
The Refinite Corp. 
Ritter Co. 

Rosemary, Inc. 

Will Ross, Inc. 


Salvus Products. Inc. 
John Sexton & Co. 

The Silex Company 
Simmons Company 

J. Skiar Mfg. Co. 
Smith. Drum & Co. 
Spring-Air Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet 
Sure-Fit Products Co. 
Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


Thermo Cuber Co., Ine. 

Troy Laundry Machinery 
Division—American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc. 


United States Rubber Co. 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co. 
The John Van Range Co. 
Warren Webster Co. 
Westinghouse X-Ray Division 
York Ice Machinery Corp. 





| 
| 
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How do you choose your advertising media for effec- 
tive contact with the great hospital market—-a market 
which is even more important in time of war than 
peace? Here are some of the primary factors which 
you are no doubt considering—and which we believe 
point to Hospira. MANAGEMENT as the No. | buy in 
this field: 










EDITORIAL SERVICE 


Editorial vitality, courage and enterprise are the basis of readership and advertising 
value. Hosprrat MANAGEMENT is the only publication in the field offering news 
coverage plus technical information. It is the only publication with its own Washington 
office. It has led the fight for legislative and administrative action needed for full and 
effective use of hosnital facilities. It is the publication which readers say “discusses 
subjects considered taboo by other magazines.” 


| CIRCULATION COVERAGE 


HospitaL MANAGEMENT supplies the most effective coverage of the hospital market 
available through any paid circulation magazine. It has by far the largest percentage 
of hospital circulation to total subscriptions. It covers both civilian and military 
hospitals. It has shown steady and consistent gains in net paid circulation, and 
guarantees a minimum of 5,000 net paid, with a total distribution in excess of 6,000, 
for 1943. 


‘| ADVERTISING GROWTH 


In 1941 HosprraL MANAGEMENT gained more advertising accounts, more advertising 
pages and more insertions than all other hospital magazines combined. In 1942 gains 
have been registered each month compared with the corresponding month of 1941. 
The leading advertisers have made HospitaL MANAGEMENT a “must” on their lists. 
In 1943 the manufacturers who know the hospital market and hospital media best will 
again be represented in HospitaL MANAGEMENT. 


| SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS 


HospitaL MANAGEMENT supplies a complete streamlined service to advertisers, includ- 
ing directory information, weekly bulletins showing new building and other business 
opportunities, editorially controlled listings in the Suppliers Library and New Products 
departments, and the results of Hosprrat MANAGEMENT’S famous annual modernization 
survey. Advertisers in Hospira MANAGEMENT are bound to get results! 

















































Check the facts about Hospirra MANAGEMENT in makings your list for 1943, and you 
will see why the advertising trend, like the reader trend, is to this outstanding publi- 
cation. The list of 1942 advertisers at the left will assure you of being in good company. 








Hospital Management 


The only publication in the field which is a member of both the ABC and the ABP 


100 E. OHIO ST. 330 W. 42ND ST. ) 
&) CHICAGO NEW YORK ai 














DOES YOUR PRODUCT 
FIT THIS 
2 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


The shoe and leather industry needs 
materials and equipment to continue 
capacity production of vital mate 
rials for military and civilian use. 
Your product may be badly needed. 
If it is, you can best reach this great 
market through the pages of 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


Edited for the men who do the in- 
dustry’s buying and planning. Pub- 
lished weekly, read and respected by 
more influential men than any other 
paper in the field. 


Nita kid! 
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HIDE AND LEATHER’S 
BLUE BOOK 


\ comprehensive directory continu 
ously used by the industry for its 
authoritative listings of all branches 
of the industry, and their sources of 
supply. Used by hundreds of con 
cerns to keep their names on the 
desks of shoe and leather executives 


twelve months of the vear. 


lf you believe your product may 
have a place in this great market, 
please write us You will receive 
our candid opinion, market informa 


tion, and at no obligation. 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


The International Shoe and 


Leather Weekly 


300 West Adams St., Chicago, I. 


& 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 46] 


Getting More Business 


or I can be justified in adding it to 
or keeping it on the schedule. 

For example: Suppose there are two 
books in a certain field. The repre- 
sentative of one insists on bringing me 
up-to-date on copy slants that would 
be most effective—the representative 
of the other compels me to listen to 
the old story of circulation, rates, 
coverage. One wanted to tell me of 
new processes that might mean a new 
market for the client’s product—the 
other wanted to tell me about circu- 
lation. 

If you'd like to have the account 
men run interference for you, here 
are (in summary) some DO’s and 
DON'Ts (for both of us). And, in 
giving you these I’ve tried to remem- 
ber that we (you and I) are all mem- 
bers of the same team. 


Don'ts 
1. Please DON’T take up my time 


discussing circulation figures in de- 
tail—whether they be occupational, 
industrial, or competitive circulation. 

2. Please DON’T waste my time 
discussing other details of your cir- 
culation statement—such as renewal 
percentages, or the price of your sub- 
scription or methods of obtaining it. 

3. Please DON’T carry on at 
length about readership surveys— 
they are seldom conclusive unless you 
have the other fellow’s side of the 
story. 

4. Please SAY LITTLE about line- 
age figures or the number or quality 
of your advertisers. 

S. DON’T become abusively com- 
petitive or start an analysis of other 
media that may have been chosen for 
a particular product or schedule— 
that is, DON’T bring up these things 
unless the account man expresses an 
interest in them—and even then only 
touch on them. 

6. Above all—Don’t repeat your- 
self. 

It is my personal feeling that the 
things I have just listed should be 
known by the Media Department 
and that part of your story should Zo 
to them, from whom I will get it by 
either radiation or absorption (de- 
pending on how thorough a job you 


have done). 
Do's 
Now for a few of the DO’s—the 


things I want from you! 


1. DO tell me about editorial de- 

velopments and plans for future 
issues. 
_ 2, DO show me any new market 
analysis that you may have that may 
have a bearing on and may possibly 
open new markets for my client’s 
products. 

3. DO tell me about mew product 
applications and uses—and do let me 
know, if you hear it, how present 
products are working out in the field. 

4, DO keep me posted by calling 
attention to editorial matter in your 
book and changes in the industry you 
represent. 

5. DO NOT be afraid to offer 
copy slants or copy suggestions based 
on something you have read in your 
book or on something you have seen 
in the field. 
glad to get them, and I believe most 


I, for one, am always 


copy and account men are of the 
same mind. 


6. DO be of assistance in mer- 
chandising my advertising efforts in 
your book. 

Now, as an account man, I believe 
I have a very definite responsibility to 
you—if I am to expect you to ob 
serve these Do’s and Don’ts. 

I believe that I should supply you 
with as much information as practical 
about my clients’ sales problems, prod- 
ucts and their application—about the 
objectives of any campaign I am run- 
ning or am about to undertake. By 
doing so, I can enable you to work 
with me more intelligently and at 
the same time do a better job of rep- 
resenting your publication. 

In summary: There’s a gold mine 
of selling material in every issue of 
every book you men represent, if you 
will only dig it out and use it to help 
you sell! Know the contents of your 
books better! Read them more thor- 
oughly. And, as you read them, keep 
in mind the application of the things 
you are reading about to the accounts 
you are actively soliciting or are about 
to solicit. Pass that information along 
to the account man for his use, either 
in copy or with the client. You'll be 
surprised how many touchdowns you 


can score with this sort of teamwork 


Schack at Lee-Stockman 


Earl Schack, formerly direct mail sp 
cialist for Ketterlinus Litho Compar 
Philadelphia, and copy chief and produ 
tion manager of Sheridan, Shawhan at 
Sheridan, has been appointed product 
manager of Lee-Stockman, Inc., New Y 
agency 
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= You're probably up to your neck in "Boost Production" drives, plant training programs, 
ee conservation and scrap salvage publicity, and war-keyed advertising campaigns. 
) 2000 Members in 
- These 25 District But You can do More! More for YOUR COUNTRY... More for YOUR COMPANY 
Chapters and . . « More for INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING . . . More for YOURSELF! 
you Elsewhere 
ical BALTIMORE 
od BOSTON YOU CAN JOIN NIAA 
the rte on For it must be obvious that 2000 industrial advertising men working together 
un CLEVELAND sharing ideas, sharing information, sharing experiences .. . can produce results that no 
| BY oe a ONE man, working alone, can hope to match. 
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i vodony NIAA‘S VICTORY PROMOTION PLAN 
pier A program designed to Stimulate and Coordinate the War Promotional Activities of 
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rads by Vern 


Government 
says “reason- 
able” advertis- 
ing expen di- 
tures will be 
allowed. Grab 
your Brad-} ern 
Reports, boys! 
There'll be 


more than one 





controversy in 


VERNON H. VAN DIVER, JR this carload! 


—_ / » 

wm od 
Gents, I can help you find the 
answer. In my office, as | write this, 
are 493 copies of the 1942 Annual 
Book of Brad-Vern’s Reports and 
01 copies of the 1941 issue. 


Send me a check for $25.00, before 
the supply is exhausted, and | will 
send you both the “41 and °42 Re- 
ports. (Or I'll sell either volume 
for $12.50.) 


EF 
With these reports it’s duck-soup to 
compare your expenditure with any 


of 25,000 other advertisers who use 
business papers. 


What is a “reasonable” advertising 
budget for this particular company? 
It’s a question both management and 


government will ask 


<> 


_ 


Management will ask before the 
money is appropriated. Government 
will ask when they get around to 
your particular tax report. 


You've got to have the answer NOW. 


As readily as you can find a tele 
phone number, you now can know 
Who advertised . . .Where they ad- 
vertised . . . When they advertised 

. How much space they used. With 
this information, which costs you 
only $25 you can know in advance 
what the reaction to your schedule 
will be. You'll know whether it is 
reasonable. 


—_— : 
Ca 


Looks like I'll be sold cut soon, 80 
if you need ‘em send your order 
now to The BRAD-VERN Com 
pany, 135-21 Union Turnpike, Flush 


ing, N. Y. 


emnd lam Durer 


NAIL THE FACTS WITH BRAD - VERN 


, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 86] 


Letters to the Editor 


veys, the average business paper has 
approximately three active readers per 
copy. (That is about one less than 
the average claimed by the salesmen. 
That is because the salesmen talk in 
terms of the number of readers who 
see the paper at any time, while our 
figure is based on the average num- 
ber of actual readers of each issue.) 


If it is a paid paper, obviously only 
one reader out of three can have any 


cash investment in it. 


Our surveys have also shown that 
approximately one-half of the paid 
subscriptions, on the average, are paid 
for by the company or firm; there- 
fore only one-sixth of the readers of 
the average paid paper have made a 
personal investment in it. 

As an example, in a recent survey 
of seventy-three industrial readers, in 
which we checked the reading of eight 
competitive papers, six paid and two 
free, we discovered only fourteen per- 


sonal subscriptions. 


All of that may sound like a brief 
for controlled circulation, but here 
is the other side of the picture. It 
is just as tough, and just as expen- 
sive a job, inherently, to build and 
maintain a valid controlled circula- 
tion as it is to build and maintain a 
valid paid circulation. But the point 
is that the paid publication must 
maintain at least this degree of con- 
trol: someone has to pay something 
for the paper, while the free circu- 
lation publisher, if he has no con- 
science, can get away with murder. 
And some do, much to the disgust 
and distress of the upright controlled 


circulation publishers. 


On the other hand, a paid circula- 
tion does not guarantee, per se, a 
higher quality of readership. Meas- 
ured by our meticulous standards, we 
have found controlled circulations 
with an enviable readership, and paid 
circulations that were woefully lack- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, there are three 
grades of controlled circulations: 

Grade A: Those who took the 
pains to build the right kind of a list 
to start with and who have the brains, 
the machinery, and the money to keep 
it up. 

Grade B: Those who started out 
right but slipped, who lack one or 





ey met ete 


ent 
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all of the aforesaid three essentials for 
maintaining their list. 

Grade C: Those who never even 
started right. 

Of course we will never be hired 
by a controlled circulation publica- 
tion unless it is either in the Grade A 
class or possessed of a determination 
to get there. These particular pub- 
lishers as a rule have a keener appre- 
ciation of the importance of reader- 
ship and of putting the stuff into the 
book that will induce it, than many, 
if not most, of the paid circulation 
publishers. 

True circulation control, with 
either paid or free papers, is depend- 
ent equally on circulation manage- 
ment and editorial effectiveness. And 
neither of these can be supplied in 
the degree that it is needed to insure 
stability and advertising results with- 
out authentic and critical readership 
research. 

Roy O. EastTMan, 
The Eastman Research Organization, 
New York. 
7" 
TELLING THE PUBLIC 


To tHe Eprror: The basic idea 
behind our newspaper advertising 
which appeared in about seventy pa 
pers where our company has major 
steel plants or shipyards, and offered 
100,000 copies of the “Bethlehem R« 
view” to the public, was substantially 
this: 

On the domestic front the out 
standing activity is war industry. 

Technical subjects, which are nor 
mally dull to the majority, now com 
mand wide interest. The demand fo 
our company’s technical literature h 
increased tenfold. Booksellers will t 
you that certain technical titles out 
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sell the best of the general popular 
list. 

In this issue of the “Bethlehem Re- 
view,” we have at hand a popular 
compendium of how a war industry 
ticks. We have put it together pri- 
marily for our employes, and espe- 
cially for those 90,000 or more new 
employes whose knowledge of Beth- 
lehem Steel Company perhaps is little 
beyond what they see in their imme- 
diate jobs. Our initial interest was 
to give those new members of the 
Bethlehem family an understanding of 
what it was all about. Then we real- 
ized that this was the kind of thing 
the general public todays likes to 
know about, and hence the campaign 
in the newspapers. 

Extra copies of “Bethlehem Re- 
view” are always available on request 
but the public in general does not 
know it and is not aware that the 
paper exists, hence the present ad- 
vertising. 

JouHn C. Lone, 

Manager of Publications, Bethlehem 

Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


, | 


HITLER IS NO DOPE 


To THE Eprror: Yesterday I saw 
an abstract of one of your articles in 
one of the digests that came across 
my desk. It was titled, “Hitler is no 
Dope.” 

It seems to me that you are the 
only ones who have expressed exactly 
my sentiments in regard to the silly 
and facetious manner in which the 
Office for Emergency Management in 
its cartoons, and some of the car- 
toonists in the public press illustrate 
the fact that Hitler is a dope. In the 
minds of some people, making faces 
at our enemies seems to be the proper 
way to win this war. I certainly 
agree with you, that if the workman, 
and all the rest of us, realize that this 
Hitler and his gang are not pushovers 
but are tough gunmen, then and only 
then will it sink into the minds of 
ill of us that we are not fighting a 
dope but a tough guy. 

I have had an order issued for a 
subscription to INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, as I am sure that that is the 
kind of a trade journal I want to read. 

JoHN J. CRUMPAUGH, 

General Manager, National Powder 

Company, Eldred, Pa. 
[Editor’s Note: The article referred to 


vas part of The Copy Chasers’ depart- 
ent in the Oct., 1942 issue, p. 91.] 


Regroup Employment Data 


‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics is set 
ting up a new geographic coding system 
by which it will be possible to tabulate 
by counties its data and also provide 
combinations which will yiela data by in- 
dustrial area shown by the Census of 
Manufacturers. Heretofore the data were 
grouped according to “metropolitan 
areas 


Mellor Leaves Porter-Cable 


S. S. Mellor has severed his connection 
as advertising manager of Porter-Cable 
Machine Company, Syracuse, N. Y. H. 
L. Ramsay, sales manager, in conjunction 
with the Barlow Advertising Agency, 
Syracuse, is handling the advertising. 





Lee Donnelley Reelected Head of 
First Advertising Agency Group 


Members of the First Advertising 
Agency Group unanimously reelected Lee 
E. Donnelley, The Lee Donnelley Com- 
pany, Cleveland, president; Norman E 
Lewis, The Ridgway Company, Inc., St 
Louis, vice-president; Melvin F. Hall, Mel- 
vin F. Hall Advertising Agency, Buffalo, 
secretary-treasurer, at the annual conven 
tion at Chicago, Nov. 6 and 7. 


To Counsel Rogers Corporation 


The Royers Diesel and Aircraft Cor- 
poration, New York, has appointed Rick- 
ard and Company, Inc., advertising 
counsel. 


HENRY KAISER EMPLOYS 












sub-contracting work—in a hurry! 


DON’T MISS THE BOATS! Ger 
YOUR materials and services aboard 
the $2,569,000,000 worth of merchant 


vessels now building in Pacific yards. 


ADVERTISE YOUR PRODUCTS in 
PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW -—read by 
the key men and the top sub contractors 


in Pacific Coast shipbuilding. 





That's because his Pa- 
cific Coast shipbuild- 





ing plants—along with 
129 others—need ma- 


terials, services and 








MARINE REVIEW 


500 Sansome Street ¢ San Francisco, Calif. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY and information as to 
how you can get your share of this big market... TODAY! 
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Cover and a few pages from last year's annual report of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. The cover carried a yellow tint, while the inside pages, done in litho, used green. In a4 
to interpreting the annual statement in a simple, understandable way, the year's annual report discussed the outlook for the business and character of the company’s ope 






















[CONTINUED FROM PaGe 72] servative use of paper. The fact that nical helps to customers using equip- 
everyone fell in line so quickly prob- ment and helping still further on gen- 
Problems ably had its effect upon the resulting eral wartime projects as desirable. As 
situation. a matter of fact, this middle-ground 
purposes have been greatly disturbed Now, as the manpower and gener- policy, eliminating all unnecessary 
over the confusion regarding the true ating power shortage becomes an im- use of paper, should be a good policy 
paper situation. Undoubtedly it looked portant factor, less paper will be for peace times as well as war. 
as though there might be a pape: made. The policy to be followed, There is only one exception to this 
shortage and, consequently, all paper therefore, seems to be one of reason- position. Very infrequently there 
companies, adv ertising associations, able restraint, putting reasonable em- comes a time when, because of some 
etc., patriotically preached the con phasis on service literature and tech- change or new plan, it becomes de- 






sirable and necessary to make an an- 






nouncement or tell a big story. Often- 









times size is greatly needed to impress 
‘ ORY OF DEMOCGCR A CY your trade with the importance of the 
| HE GL occasion. While this may well be jus- 


tified in peace time, it is quite likely 






; ; to be criticized in wartime. 
HE sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are apparent 





to us all. 






[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 23] 






The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s pleas to 


conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid inflation, the The Annual Report 


necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all these have become 



















vital in the minds of our people. Advertisements such as this, we 
:' , , : believe, create good will, increase the 
Necessity has aw akened us, not only to the size of the task before us, ’ . . 
: ap : Sal L ta 8 ome company’s prestige in the community, 

» fac » as a nation 1s at stake; and in characteristic ; : , 
but to the fact that our future a : help to correct misconceptions, and 


P yy} 
fashion we-all are responding. bring to us a better grade personnel. 


Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of creed To summarize, we aim to make the 
or color or political convictions, our honest differences of opinion are being annual report of R. G. LeTourneau, 
dissipated before the issue that confronts us. Inc., highly informative, remember 


. , . . . ng that the obvious to us may not 
This is the glory of democracy; that a man may think as he will, ins =e Cores es ey & 


. we a: . be the obvious to those outside man 
speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own way: yet in 

; : ss le agement. 
the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest good of all 


is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest prompting of 
his heart. Streeter Heads Reo Sales 


: P , P Ls Don C. Streeter. who has been wit 
I ug s no longer of himself but of his country; t ho- 
In that hour his thought is no long y Mig + Dots sell yg Bape Ape 
and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable words of service work for twenty-six years. has beet 
- . . ” ' n om assistant general sales mat 
Plato: ““Man was not born for himself alone but for his country. advanced from assistant general sales ma 
° 7 iver t general sales manarer He serve 


as assistant sales manager since 1938 











; ; as we Ketl ate FX, President Trans-Pac to Vladimir 
BUY WAR BONDS ( Trans-Pac Services, Inc., New Yorl 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION has appointed Irwin Vladimir & Co., New 
Yerk, to direct its export advertisins 
Thomas M. Quinn is account executive 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Renegotiation 


as part of the Revenue Act. No one 
contends that even now the system 
of over-all price adjustment is ideal. 
But aside from its other potential 
benefits—of encouraging low-cost, 
efhcient production; of providing flex- 
ibility in giving effect to the wide 
variety of conditions present in the 
wide variety of American industrial 
concerns; of keeping down the cost 
of the war, the amount of taxation, 
the eventual debt and so of helping 
to curb inflation—aside from these 
benefits, over-all renegotiation does 
provide the modus operandi for enabl- 
ing industry to avoid making profits, 
in most cases unexpected and in many 
cases upwanted, of a size which might 
place it in jeopardy after the war is 
won. 

In peace times the American indus- 
trial marketer is unsurpassed in un- 
derstanding and heeding public re- 
actions. If the American industrial 
marketer will do now in war times 
the same kind of able job, if all of 
industry will give itself a break by 
sedulously examining its profits be- 
fore taxes and conscientiously read- 
justing them where readjustment 
seems indicated, then the prestige 
which industry acquires by producing 
in volume for war will never be placed 
in jeopardy by public reaction to the 
cost of such production. As in peace 
times, industry will then have assur- 
ance that it is giving the public what 
it wants at the right price. And it 
can then look forward in confidence 
to continued public patronage in the 


peace to come. 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 80] 


Trends 


certainly must not be neglected, far 
more importance should be attached 
to the careful consideration of pos- 
sible trends in the demand for cast- 
ngs between now and the end of the 


war. Nothing is static in the kind 


ings, which are in heavy demand at 
present, may not be needed in equal 
quantities by the war production pro- 
gram tomorrow. By the same rea- 
soning, the need for other types of 
castings may be increased greatly as 
changes in war strategy further the 
development of new types of ma- 
chines.—FRANK G. STEINEBACH, Ed- 
itor, The Foundry. 

Handling Aircraft Accessories 


Aircraft Accessories Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has appointed Kirkgasser- 
Drew, Chicago, to handle its advertising 


Wisconsin Advertisers, Scouts 
Salvage Old Printing Plates 


Macwhyte Company and Snap-On 
Tools, Kenosha, Wis., in coéperation with 
the Boy Scouts sold their old printing 
plates, after taking them off the wooden 
bases. The plates were turned over to 
the Boy-Scouts who took the metal off 
the bases and sold the copper, zinc, and 
lead separately, obtaining seven cents a 
pound for the copper, three cents a pound 
for the zinc, and more than four cents a 
pound for the lead electrotypes. 


Venetian Blinds to Cole 


L. C. Cole, Advertising, San Francisco, 
is the agency for the Wood for Venetian 
Blind Association, San Francisco. 








Write for your copy of “A 





t war which has engulfed the world 


Bifocal Look at the Building 
Market”, our new book of facts 
and figures about the current 
and future building market. 


today. Therefore, it may be expected 
that the types of machines employed 
n the field or in transport may be 
changed radically as the global con- 
flict progresses from one phase to the 
ext. *Our estimate: $2-Y2 Billion 


As these changes take place, it is 





together possible that certain cast- 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY 


If you have anything to do with advertis- | 
ing. dealing with the transportation and dis- | 
tribution of freight, whether by rail, truck- 
trailer, water, or air, this free 50-page manual, | 
“A Guide to Effective Freight Transportation | 

| 


































Promotion,” will be of interest to you. Write 
for your free copy today. Factual data in 
this manual is based on a Ross Federal Re- 
search Corporation study. This manual dis- 
cusses, among other things, opportunity for 
promotion of war and post-war freight serv- | 
ices, influencing factors in selecting of freight | 
carrier service and problems encountered, 
what shippers want stressed in freight adver- 
tising, and shows over fifty examples of cur- 
rent freight advertisements. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


422 S$. Market Street Chicago, Ill. | 


Sell to the 


They are the specifiers 
and buyers in all branches 
of construction. 
They need up-to-date prod- 
information. Reach 
them consistently thru the 
pages of the one magazine 
which they rate highest, 
read first and read regu- } 
larly—their own publica- 


wartime 


uct 


tion. May we tell you more? 


__—— 


33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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CARRIER CORPORATION 


Maters of Aw Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 





—_— 





This morale copy keyed to increase war production was released to newspapers and magazines 
last month by Carrier Corporation and reprinted nationwide as news as an outstanding war- 
time appeal. “Let's Get It Over Quick!" a Carrier Corporation employe begs fellow workers 


Carrier Advertisement Makes Front Page 


@ A PIECE of industrial advertising 
made news last month. It was con- 
sidered so hot it went on the Asso- 
ciated Press wire as a regular AP dis- 
patch to newspapers throughout the 
The Chicago Daily News 


considered it important enough to re- 


country. 


produce the message it carried on 
page one, and it was widely printed 
elsewhere. 

The advertisement was one of the 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., 
air conditioning and re- 


maker of 


frigeration equipment. It was a test 
shot in a campaign designed to build 
morale in war plants and thereby in- 
crease production. Simple in layout, 
the large size space reproduced a let- 
ter from a Carrier worker, signed 
“Arthur Hocking, Clock No. 2062,” 
whose son was recently killed in ac- 
The 


workers to speed up production and 


tion. letter urged his fellow 


make every minute count and sug- 


gested a new slogan for the company 
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Syracuse, New York 


—Let’s Get It Over Quick.” 

The copy ran the New York 
Herald Tribune, Times, and Wall 
Street Journal, and later in the month 
in the Chicago Tribune. It also ap- 
peared in Business Week, Newsweek, 
Time, and United States News. De- 
pending on public reaction, additional 


in 


advertisements of similar nature may 
be released in the same list later. 

Walter A. Bowe, is the company’s 
advertising and public relations man- 
ager. Charles Dallas Reach Company 
is the agency. 





Mackenzie Resigns as President 


Of Fox and Mackenzie Agency 


J. B. Mackenzie has resigned as pres! 
dent of Fox and Mackenzie advertising 
agency, Philadelphia, an office which he 
held since the agency was incorporated 
more than twenty years ago. W. A 
Fox succeeds Mr. Mackenzie as president 
and John A. Fox becomes secretary-treas 
urer. The business will continue under 
the same name 





es 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


Trading Post 


nection, to equalize the opportunities 
of all areas to obtain goods, mailings 
to distant 
In general, however, the 


are now made earlier 
points. ) 
problems involved are far outweighed 
by the benefits received. 

In summarizing it may be said that 
The Trading Post is doing three 
things: 

1. It is moving Imperial merchan- 
dise to those points where it is 
needed most, and thus proving valu- 
While the 


volume of goods moved would not be 


able to the war effort. 


considered large on a dollars and 
cents basis, the items moved are criti- 
cal items, hard to obtain today, and 
their movement is helpful in keeping 
cars, trucks, refrigerators, and equip- 
ment in operation. 

2. It is helping us to retain a 
definite, valuable contact month after 
month with customers whose needs 
we can serve to only a limited degree 
because of wartime limitations. It is 
especially valuable from this stand- 
point, now that gas rationing is mak- 
ing salesmen’s calls fewer and farther 
bet ween. 

3. It is helping to build up a reser- 
voir of good will for the company 
which will be especially valuable after 
the war. 

To any manufacturer having a line 
of products, sold through jobbers, 
which is suitable for handling in the 
“trading post” manner, we can say 
without hesitation that the idea very 
definitely has interesting possibilities. 


Industrial 
expositions 








1943 

lan. 19-22. Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis Auditorium, 
Minneapolis. 710 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis. 

Feb. 3-5. Southwestern Lumbermen's 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City. 501-4 R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo 


Marketing Meeting Cancelled 


Because of wartime transportation con- 
litions, the regular meeting of the Ameri- 
in Marketing Association usually held 


between Christmas and New Years has 
been cancelled. The meeting had been 
scheduled for Dec. 28-30 in Cleveland. 


Textile Exposition Postponed 


The Southern Textile Exposition, orig- 
inally scheduled for April 5 to 10, 1943, 
at Greenville, S$. C., has been postponed 


Technical Editors Needed by 
Engineering Corps Publications 


Capt. S. Gerstin, Field Maintenance 
Section, Engineer Section, Columbus 
Quartermaster Department, U. S. Army, 
Columbus, O., is looking for three or four 
technical editors with trade magazine 
experience to serve in the publication unit 
of the U. S. Army Engineer Corps at 


Columbus. These men will prepare ma- 
terial covering the maintenance of engi- 
neer construction equipment, dealing with 
servicing and parts replacement in engi- 
neering work in the Army. A mainte- 
nance magazine will be published and field 
service bulletins will be issued at intervals 

Editors employed will be under civil 
service with salaries ranging from $2,300 
to $3,800 a year. Accepting these ap- 
pointments will not change the draft 
status, and men with draft rating of 3A 
or better are preferred. 


"Screw Machine Engineering" 
Appoints 
Percy E. Williamson has been appointed 


Eastern advertising representative of Screu 
Machine Engineering 





OUR SPECIALTIES 


Catalogues Publications 
Booklets Paper Covered Books 
Flyers House Organs 
Proceedings Convention Dailies 
Price Lists General Printing 
Typesetting Always clean lino- 


type and monotype. Standard and 
special type faces, if desired, from our 
own machines and type foundry. 


Presswork We have the most 
modern presses to produce any type 
of printing job economically. Color 
presses, one or more colors, operated 
by master pressmen. 


Binding Any type of binding, ma- 
chine gathering, machine covering and 
special trimmers. Again this modern 
equipment gives economy 


Mailing If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from Chicago 
the central point of distribution. The 
facilities of our binding and mailing 
departments are so equipped that we 
deliver to the post office or customer 
as fast as our presses print. 


NATIONAL 


Telephone 
WABash 3380 





y: 
g CATALOGUES yess’ 
. PUBLICATIONS ‘“ ahi 
GENERAL PRINTING coweenn 





One of the largest, most efficient and completely 
equipped printing plants in the United States 


(The former Rogers 2 Hall Co. Plant 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Printers 


ONE OR MORE COLORS 


Polk and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
CREA aS 
r SR yt $< 
aA G yp ee —_ 
WATiStS? saoter! 


Excellent Quality 


Due to— Modern Equipment and 
Master Printers 


Quick Delivery 
Due to— Modern Automatic Machin- 
ery — Day and Night Service. 


Right Price 


Due to— Superior Facilities and Effi- 
cient Management 


Satisfied Customers 


Quality, Service and Economy in good 
printing keeps all satisfied. We have 
solved many printing, publication, 
catalogue, advertising and mailing 
problems. LET US SOLVE YOUR 
PROBLEM. 


WE EXCEL 
IN OUR SPECIALTIES 
Let us estimate your printing needs 
however large or small. Estimates 
place you under no obligation. 


LOCAL 
Dun & Bradstreet, inc, Rates 
Printing Products Corporation 
and Associates over $1,000,000 
Highest Credit 
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HEAT TREATING 
_ FORGING 


The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies 

You can reach this active mar 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG 
ING Your advertisement ap 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip 
ment and supplies 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St Pittsburgh, Pa. 





N. 1 A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 











Engineers and Operating Officials 

the Steel Manufacturing Indus- 
try are anxious to learn of your 
latest equipment available and how 
to make better use of your equip 
ment now installed. You can be of 
real assistance to these men by us- 
ng informative copy in the adver 
tising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT—the busi- 
ness paper they read regularly 
Plan now to include BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT in 


your advertising budget for 1943 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD &T. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








Shaner Urges Advertisers to skilled advertising or personnel man who 


° ° understands human _ relations, millions 
Sell Public on American Way would go back without a clear, favorable 


Interpretation of business to employes impression of industry, Mr. Shaner be 
and the public is the outstanding duty of lieves 
the industrial advertising man in war- 


time, E. L. Shaner, president of the Mass Education Is Still 


Penton Publishing Company and editor-in ar 
. . aan” 
chief of Steel, told the Chicago Indus)  Advertising'’s Job—Steehle 


trial Advertisers Association last month While there are many new opportu 
Because he is constantly in touch with nities for advertising and advertising men 
the public reaction and is able to inter under today’s wartime conditions, adver 
pret industry and management in terms tising as an external influence on cus 
easily understood by workers and the tomers and prospects is still the first and 
public at large, the advertising manager primary job, declared Alfred M. Staehle 
is ideally cast for this role, Mr. Shaner publisher, Factory Management = and 
usserted Maintenance, before the Cincinnati In 
Training of new people, many of them dustrial Advertisers, Nov. 17. “The first 
women, will fall into the sphere of the job of every advertising man,” he as 
idvertising managers operations Mr serted, “as it always has been and will 
Shaner urged that advertising men who continue to be throughout the war and 
are about to undertake training responsi thereafter, is to apply mass education 
bilities avoid the mistakes already made externally to your customers and pros 
and avail themselves of the wealth of pects.” 
and experience ilready prepared Mr. Staehle was the featured speaker 
however, only al of the on the chapter's program which launched 
said. Another part he prob its participation in the NIAA Victory 
that o t and the mounting Promotions Plan Wilmer H. Cordes, 
iccidents testifies to the manager sales promotion and advertising, 
» safety education. This, too, American Steel & Wire Company, Cleve 
he advertising manager's land, NIAA vice president in charge of 
the Plan, outlined its objectives and re 
the biggest ported progress on the nationwide a 
nanager, 1s tivity 
of new em Following his subject, “The New War 
impressoin time Concept of Advertising,” Mr 
nent, and Staehle displayed many examples to show 
‘rprise under how during the last twelve months the 
indoctrination concept of many advertisers has changed 


ct 


without the in order to gear advertising more directly 


. + 
* Aw ee ae 


President Herbert V. Mecready, National Industrial Advertisers Association, addressing the 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing Council of Western New England last month outlining 
the many jobs industrial advertisers can do to help speed the war effort. Seated from left 
to right are P. F. Bannister, advertising manager, The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain 
Conn.; Lieut. Comdr. L. H. Brendel, formerly manager jobber relations, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore; and G. P. Lonergan, sales promotion manager, The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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into the winning of the war. He pointed 
out that before the war it was learned 
that advertising could only help the seller 
if it first helped the buyer. Now, he said, 
“we are learning that the tools of ad- 
vertising can help private enterprise only 
if they first help the nation.” 


Chicago to Hold Regional 
Conference Jan. 22 


With cooperation of other midwest 
chapters, Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association will hold an all-day regional 
conference on Jan. 22. The program will 
be devoted to showing industrial adver 
tisers how they can utilize the NIAA Vix 
tory Promotions Plan. C. Norman Kirch 
ner, Independent Pneumatic Tool Com 


pany, Chicago, is program chairman 


New Jersey Marketers 
Act to Spur War Bond Sales 


In the form of a resolution adopted by 
the War Activities Committee of the In 
dustrial Marketers of New Jersey, a modi 
fication of a Liberty Bond plan proposed 
to the United States Treasury Department 
by Thomas A. Edison during the last war 
will be put before the New Jersey State 
Legislature. 

The resolution asks for state legislative 
action which would give New Jersey in- 
dustrial firms an opportunity to increase 
the sale of War Bonds by offering bond 
prizes to the members who purchase cur 
rent United States War Bonds, and has 
been sent to the state legislature 

The World War I Liberty Bond plan 
as outlined by Thomas A. Edison to As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, F. A 
Vanderlip, who was acting as chairman, 
National War-Savings Committee, pro- 
posed that every purchaser of a Liberty 
Bond be given an opportunity to partici 
pate in a nation-wide drawing for a bond 
ot considerable $1ze The new plan, as 
outlined by the War Activities Committee 
of the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
is modified in that there is no nation-wide 
drawing involved It gives each War 
Bond buyer in the plants where the plan 
would be used an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a company drawing for various 
denominations of bonds without risk of 
loss of money as in the case of a lottery 
The plan is constructed to add to, rather 
than detract from the bond investment 
Since the original purchase of a bond 
constitutes eligibility for the drawing, 
there is no possibility of loss such as 
might be incurred in a lottery, it is 
pointed out 

The New Jersey chapter sponsored a 
recent program showing the industrial 
advertising man how to promote more 
war production. John Curran, War De- 
partment, spoke on Army helps, and Vin 
cent McMann, Callite Tungsten Corp., 
Union City, told of the value of rallies 
for morale 


Spalding Discusses House 
Publications at Rockford 


Presenting an overall picture of the 
job of publishing a house publication at 
the November 3 chapter meeting of the 
Rockford Industrial Marketers, Frank P. 
Spalding, Director of Typographic De- 
sign, Poole Brothers, Inc., Chicago, 
stressed that the first thing in considering 
such a magazine is an outline of its pur- 
pose. It may be to build morale, im- 
prove labor relations, make supervision 
easier and more pleasant, increase produc: 
tion and minimize employee turn-over, 
get employees to suggest improvements in 








safety measures, factory working condi- 
tions and improvements in the products, 
or prevent loss of manpower hours 
through absence for minor reasons, he as- 
serted. He suggested an outline on paper, 
a working drawing, of the complete mag- 
azine before one line of copy is written 

“An employee's first interest 1s in him- 
self and his family, then in his job, his 
fellow workers, the organization and its 


products,” Mr. Spalding reminded. ““Man 
agement thinks the order should be re- 
versed—maybe the magazine will correct 
it a bit.” 

Mr. Spalding outlined the following 
“don'ts” for house publication editors: 
“Don't write down to employees—they are 
intelligent adults; don’t preach—talk to 
them; don’t give them cheap shoddy 
magazines—they will think that is your 








sibility in the future. 


Better Way 
To Cuitivate 
Your Market 


Industrial buying has become a 
studied and definite process for which 
industry depends more and more on 
engineering training and experience. 

It is on that basis that we invite 
your attention ro MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING as an effective me- 
dium with which to influence the en- 
gineers and engineer-executives who 
are the determining factors in indus- 
trial buying. 

With the multitude of mechanical 
appliances in use today it becomes 
increasingly difficult for the engineer 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
(member A.B.C.) is a publication with 
readership penetration to engineers 
who have the real mechanical re- 
sponsibilities NOW. It reaches man- 
agement, design, production, power 
and other engineering factors in in- 
dustry. It offers real quality circula- 
tion, over 16,000, and broad en- 
gineer contact which cannot be ob- 
tained as a group with any other 
circulation—plus 7,000 student en- 
gineers who will have the respon- 


You wil 


Keep In 
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CAL ENGINEERIN 
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to make the most economic selection. 
Product descriptions placed in the 
A. S. M. E. CATALOG provides the 
manufacturer not only uniform con- 
sideration on a comparative basis but 
also concentrated exposure. 

It will pay you to carefully consider 
the merits of these two publications in 
planning your 1943 advertising 
budget. Mechanical Engineering is 
published monthly; the A. S. M. E. 
Catalog appears annually—in October. 

Shall we send you complete data 
on circulation and rates? 











IHE AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W 39°St. New York 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wood Products 
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Wood Products provides top-notch 
selective coverage of the largest buy- 
er audience in woodworking, furniture 
manufacturing and allied branches of 
the industry, backed by a carefully 
detailed audited circulation state- 
ment. @ Wood Products is edited 
for plant owners, managers, superin- 
tendents and departmental foremen. 
It has the reputation of carrying the 
most factual, technical and timely 
articles, profusely illustrated, on all 
phases of the industry. @ Because 
Wood Products is so closely read and 
followed by men who can and do 
make final decisions, it has a proved 
record of productivity for its adver- 
tisers. @ You're sure you are doing 
the best possible selling job and at 
reasonable cost when you place your 
advertising message in Wood Prod- 
ucts, the National Woodworking au- 
thority. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 








WARTIME 
PAINTING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


HE JANUARY 1948 issue of INDUS 

rRIAL FINISHING magazine will be 
" Wartime Painting Achievements! 
number, featuring factual information on 
paints and miscellaneous finishes devel 
oped for the purpose of coating ordnance 
and munitions items 

This is the regular January Annual 
Forecast and Review Edition (so titled 
in past years), now geared to cover war 
time activities in production finishing 
So new and exacting, yet ever changing 
to meet rigid Government specifications 
the coating of defense and war items for 
the purpose of protection concealment 
and identification, presents many toug! 
production finishing problems 

Covering the subject in a thorough a 
authoritative manner this Wartir 
ainting Achievements! issue wil at 
tract the attention of company execu 
tives production superintendents paint 
shop and finishing department foremer 
and ifford opportunities for profitable 
sales contacts Manufacturers of paints 
finishing materials and equipment should 
use advertising space in it 


Rate card and specific 
information on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 Nerth Meridien Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Production 


will please the pup, ¢ 3S 
( 


=e 
Elo make him frown, just keep it 
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YOUR COUNTRY 
1S COUNTING On YOU" 
imme hha 





@ THE war production scoreboard 
chart and poster shown here were pro- 
duced by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., for use 
in its several plants. As can be seen, 
the poster ties in with the scoreboard 
and has been found effective in keep- 
ing the thought before the workers 
throughout the shops. They are 
printed in five colors and picture a 
grinning Jap and challenge the em- 
ployes to “Wipe off that smile!” by 
exerting greater effort in producing 
instruments and equipment for the 
Army and Navy. 

The overall size of the scoreboard 


, 


is 23x36 inches. The graph in the 


center on which the departmental 
production record can be charted is 


designed with thirty-one _ vertical 


lines and twenty-one horizontally. 
Daily production lines can be charted 
in percentages or by actual number 
of units produced. Ar the end of 
the month a new standard-size graph 


can be fastened over the old one. 


~_ ——__—_—__—_ 


impression of them: don't give them small, 
hard-to-read type and bad layout—re 
member you are competing with good 
magazines and daily newspapers; and 
don't make them pay for it.” 


Milwaukee Chapter Sees 
"Target for Tonight" 
The Milwaukee Association of Indus 


trial Advertisers saw the latest govern- 
ment released sound film, “Target for To 
night,” depicting the planning, prepara 
tion and actual bombing raid on a Ger 
man target by the R.A.F. at its Nov. 12 
meeting 

Explaining the functions and services 
of the Milwaukee Better Business Bureau. 
Richard Jordan, general manager, told 
how members of the Milwaukee chapter 
could call upon their local Better Business 
Bureau for information concerning space 

: aes 


, tior tas > 
solicitath Ss in special 


issues, for check 





In the spirit of codperation, the 
Bausch & Lomb advertising depart- 
ment is willing to supply sets of the 
chart and poster at cost. 


ups on suspected rackets and fraudulent 
schemes, and other investigation services 
In a year’s time considerable money can 
be saved by letting the Better Business 
Bureau check up on the seekers of dona 
tions, benefit funds and contributory space, 
he asserted. Local chapters of NIAA are 
urged to keep in close contact with their 
local Bureaus and prevent the numerous 
rackets and solicitations to which all ad 
vertising managers are exposed. 


Advertising Council Vital 
Implement of War—Chapple 


Official Washington was first surprised, 
then increasingly interested, and now 
deeply impressed with the selfless efforts 
of the Advertising Council to gear the 
power of advertising to the promotion 
of the war effort on all home fronts 
Bennett Chapple, assistant to the presi 
dent, American Rolling Mill Company, 
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told the Boston Technical Advertising 
Association at a recent meeting. 

Mr. Chapple traced the beginnings of 
the Council to a Four-A meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs shortly before Pearl 
Harbor, attended by Donald Nelson, 
trong advocator of a united war effort 
by the advertising profession. “Today 
the work which the Advertising Council 
as been able to accomplish in helping 
Donald Nelson and the government agen- 
ies in Washington has been little short 
f marvelous,” he said, “because for the 
first time the forces of advertising—radio, 
newspapers, magazines, industrial, out- 
joor, and motion pictures—are synchron- 
ized and geared into a great wheel of 
patriotic service.” 

As specific achievements, Mr. Chapple 
pointed to the bond and scrap campaigns; 
lrives for greater production, mileage con- 
servation, and accident prevention; the 
special campaigns for the Treasury De- 
partment, the OPA, OWI, WPB, SEC, 
and many others. He urged that NIAA 
contribute more actively and concretely 
to the Council's work 


Philadelphia Launches Huge 
Victory Promotion Program 

A seven pronged victory promotion pro- 
gram was launched last month by Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Phila 
delphia, under the chairmanship of L. R 
Garreston, advertising manager, Leeds & 
Northrup Company. At a meeting Nov 
5, chairmen of the seven divisions set the 
foundation for the work by outlining the 
bjectives of their activities and telling 
members how they can adapt the programs 
to fit their own plant conditions 

The meeting was opened by playing a 
transcription of a portion of an address by 
President Roosevelt in which he appealed 
for all-out production in the war effort 
This was followed by reading of a letter 
irom WPB’'s Donald Nelson commending 
the EIA’s war activities program 

In presenting the war production drive 
subject, A. T. Ofstie, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
ishing Company, stressed the need to 
stimulate the will to win among workers 
ind urged that in every case where pro- 
juction in a plant is not military equip- 
ment, workers should be shown how the 
things they are producing contribute to 
the war effort. 

R. W. Case, Thermoid Rubber Com- 
pany defined salvage and conservation 
work as an educational job which not only 
ncludes collecting of scrap but the pre- 
ention of waste and the conservation of a 
anutacturers products in service 

Under “Plant Protection and Personal 
Safety,” F. A. Gloeckner, T. A. Winchell 
¢ Co., included activities to help solve 
the manpower problem, make workers un- 
lerstand need for safety, cut down ab 
enteism, bring workers closer together, 
nd help win the Army-Navy “E.” 

War Bond drives were outlined by ] 
lr. Baral, Jr., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
nd W. A. Fox, Fox & MacKenzie, ex 
ibited a number of pieces of outstanding 
artime industrial advertising to illustrate 
is talk on “Wartime Advertising Ap 
eals.” 

In order to get war plant photographs, 

S. McCullough, Yale & Towne Mfg 

ympany, stressed the need for getting 
ritten permission from the plant where 

e picture is to be taken, get the War De- 
irtment’s permission, comply with re- 
lirements to get the photographer in the 
lant—then get the picure 

Joseph S. Hildreth, Chilton Company, in 

arge of the postwar planning division 

the program, urged that young and in 
nt industries be watched as possible mar 


kets for old and new products after the 
war. The industrial advertising manager, 
he said, is in the best position to gather 
information for use in postwar planning. 


Cowan to Address Chicago 


On Postwar Preparation 


Donald R. G. Cowan, director of mar- 
keting research, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, will talk to the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Dec 
14, on how to approach postwar prepara- 
tion. 


Chirurg in England 


James T. Chirurg, head of James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston in- 
dustrial agency, is in England studying 
what the British are doing in the way 
of morale building among workers. Mr. 
Chirurg has devoted considerable time to 
such activities in this country and is the 
Boston chairman of the NIAA Victory 
Promotions Plan. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 31] 


Walter Kidde Company 


the selection of suitable gifts and their 
distribution was turned over to the 
advertising department. 

Some months ago the department 
participated with the manager of a 
local radio station in preparing script 
and other material for a radio pro- 
gram. The program deals with the 
matter of worker morale and instructs 
the wives of war workers on how to 
help their husbands maintain high 
standards of efhciency and morale. 
The broadcasting station also func- 
tions as an employment service to 
broadcast the labor needs of a number 
of war plants in its area. 

The shop management feels free to 
call upon the company advertising 
department for anything it is able to 
do, and this is considered a desirable 
situation. Mr. Gischel believes such 
work is a necessary part of his func- 
tion during wartime and he attacks 
these problems with obvious enjoy- 
ment and vigor. Many of the matters 
in which he has assisted at the plant 
have been done on what would nor- 
mally be his spare time, after hours, 
Sundays, and holidays, but he feels 
that his contributions are very slight 
compared with those of the men who 
are asked to give their lives. 

It seems a natural development of 
the functions of an advertising de- 
partment to assist extensively in mat- 
ters of this kind. If there is one de- 
partment in the business which should 
understand the psychology of mass 
thinking it is certainly the advertising 
department. To what better use can 
such abilities be put during the war 
than that of securing greater coépera- 
tive effort for full war production? 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. For your benefit, 
the "why" of concentrated effec- 
tiveness is given in our new bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. 


the (yelding Engineer 


506 So. Wabash Ave Chica Il 








Pioneer Business and Technical Journal 


of The Welding Industry 


READ by those who Design, 
Build and Operate 








Public work is planned and super- 
vised by engineers. Most jobs are 
too intricate and too costly to 
trust to untrained men. 


The Engineer’s Magazine 


That is why PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
covers this field from the engineering 
viewpoint. Engineers and Superintendents 
like it because PUBLIC WORKS covers 
ALL their interests in one magazine. An 
important consideration at all times and 
particularly now. You will find more engi- 
neers in this field reading your advertis- 
ing if it appears in PUBLIC WORKS. 


Write for details 


PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St.. New York, N. Y 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 











“~ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 


Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


THE 
SF Wule), #08 
COVERAGE 
TELEPHONE 
MAGAZINE 





is your best medium 
to advertise to this 
$14,000,000,000 
vearly industry. 
CHICAGO 
The biggest industry in 
the United States is the dairy industry and 


FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40° of it. 








Send your Calendar 
for the 
Annual Calendar Review 











WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 
IN THE LAST WAR? 


@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manulacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and co titive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 

Just ask for Booklet No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
on oe XY wee 
221 4. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Eight members of the staff of The Gris 
wold-Eschleman Company, Cleveland, are 
now in the armed services 

Major WILLIAM A. WEAVER, went 
into active service as a member of the 
Officers Reserve Corps in Feb., 1941, and 
is now in the Pacific region 

Ropert H. THOMPSON joined the U 
S. Army Cavalry as a private and is 
serving in the Pacific region 

Carpet W. McNAsu joined the Navy 

Feb., 1942, and is an ensign stationed 

Little Creek, Va 

RicHARD W. SMITH joined the Army 
Ordnance Division in March, 1942, and 
is a plant inspector 

Urysses S. TAartTer, Jr., entered the 
service last June 

MiL_pRED VAN HorNE was one of the 
first two girls from Cleveland to be ac 
cepted into the WAACs and is now a 
third ofhcer charge of 1395 girls 

CAMILLE HANSEN is a third ofhcer in 
the WAACs and an athletic director 

PHittip A. BAUMAN is in the radio 
section of the anti-tank battalion at Fort 
Wolters, Tex., where he is making post 


ers and charts 


Davin McCuLtouGn, Atlantic district 
manager, Aviation, has joined the Navy 

The address of Lieut. W. D. “Don” 
Murpnuy, USNR, is now U.S.S. Tryon, 
c/o Postmaster, Oakland, Calif 

Ropert E. ANDERSON, director of ad 
vertising, National Gypsum Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is an ensign in the Navy 
with headquarters at Washington 

Haro_tp CorFrin, sales promotion di 
vision, Columbia Steel Company, San 
Francisco, is a lieutenant, j.g.. USNR. 
stationed at the Naval Training School 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 

Aik Capet R. W. Cooper, Army Air 
Forces Pre Flight Scho l, Monroe, La.. 
was rrmerly advertising manager, Ed 


Charles L. Eshleman, president of the Gris 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, stands beside 
a plaque in the agency's reception room 
which lists eight men and women from the 
staff already serving with the armed forces 


ward W. Voss 
Pittsburgh 

James M. JeweELL, advertising 
ager, Reeves Pulley Company, Columb 
Ind., is a lieutenant, j.g., at the Nav 
Training Station, Newport, R. I 

Sct. RicHarp R. Ream, Camp Grant 
Ill., was formerly marketing assistant 
the Detroit office of McGraw-Hill 

DorotHy LEDGERWOOD, a member 
the production department of Russel 
Gray, Inc., Chicago, and formerly 
Gillette Publishing Company, has _ be 
commissioned a lieutenant, j.g.. in 
WAVES and has reported to Northam 
ton, Mass 

Sipney W. Dean, Jr., wh 
merly vice-president in the New York 
ofhce of J. Walter Thompson Compar 
has enlisted in the Army as a volunte: 
ofhcer candidate. He resigned from t 
Lend-Lease administration, Washingt 
D é , to enter the service 


Machinery Compar y 


was |! 


tg 


anon 
ca iadiaad 


oa 
Li 
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Joseph B. Mason, seated at right, formerly Eastern editor, has been made editor of “Amer 


can Builder,” 


succeeding Bernard L. Johnson, seated at left, who has been appointed Westerr 


editor with headquarters in Seattle, in an expanded editorial program for the publication 
Samuel O. Dunn, center, chairman of Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, goes ov: 
plans with the staff, which includes Paul Watson, and Robert Sangster, managing edit 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


How business papers are exerting every 
effort to make each issue contribute di- 
rectly toward expediting war production 
s exemplified in the “Know-How” hand- 
book issue of Mill & Factory published 
lat month. The issue comprises 808 
pages and is one of the largest single issues 
of a business paper on record 

The traditional makeup of the maga- 
zine has been dispensed with in this issue 
and the contents divided into six indexed 
sections, each dealing with a major indus- 
trial production or maintenance problem. 
Section dividers have a clever die cut out- 
fold tab that make indexes which give 
the volume the character of a permanent 
reference work, which it is, and invite 
usage 

There are seven accordion fold “care 
and use” charts on vital tools, machinery, 
and plant equipment, and a bibliography 
of “know-how” literature and educational 
films with nearly 1,100 reviews 

Most of the 535 pages of advertising 
in the issue are devoted to information 
designed to aid the war production ef- 
fort and are grouped in the sections ac- 
cording to subject Between the edito- 
rial and advertising content, the book 
presents a complete summary of the war 
agencies services available to production 
executives from Washington: a_ verified 
technical guide to correct industrial main- 
tenance and production practices; and a 
practical all around text book for indus- 
trial training purposes. Over 2,000 manu 
facturers coOperated in making material 
ivailable for the contents 

“The Why and How of This Issue” 
ind “How to Use This Issue” are ex 
plained in front sections. The personnel 
f the publisher will follow through by 
xplaining the value of the book to its 
recipients 








With the introduction of the term 
nanning tables” to general business last 
onth, Factory Management ©& Mainte 
ance published a fully illustrated expo 
ition of the plan, copies of which have 
since been sent to all selective service 
hoards throughout the country as a guide 
to application of the system in the orderly 
vithdrawal of men from industry 
— 


Marine Equipment, a tabloid product 
nformation publication, is scheduled for 
ntroduction in January by Concrete Pub 
ishing Corporation, Chicago, publisher 
t Concrete 


Revista Industrial, a new monthly pub 
cation for Latin America, will be 
aunched by The Equipment Digest Pub 
ishing Company, Cleveland, a subsidiary 
f The Penton Publishing Company, early 

1943 

Basic purposes of the publication will 
e to cover the latest industrial develop 
ents, equipments, processes, materials, 
ethods, and applications as well as the 
vailable industrial literature from manu- 
icturers in the United States 

Two editions of Revista Industrial will 
e published, one in Portuguese for Brazil 
nd one in Spanish for the other Latin 
\merican countries. The publication will 


be addressed to firms engaged in mining, 
construction, public utilities, transporta- 
tion, processing and manufacturing. Edi- 
torial content and page style will follow 
that of New Equipment Digest, a tabloid 
size publication. 

2 


In response to many requests from 
government officials and industrial execu- 
tives, The Tool & Die Journal published 
in November the first of a series of six- 
teen-page editorial features on “Training 
for Victory.” The text and illustrations 
in the new series are slanted to the av- 
erage workers—the men who are now 
being called upon to increase their in- 
dividual output. Editor of this section is 
Walter G. Holmes, long-time metallurg- 
ical engineer for Timken Axle Company. 
The subject covered in the November 
issue was “Technique of Grinding.” Sub- 
sequent installments will deal with drilling 
operations, lathe work, use of carbide 
tools and similar subjects 

« 


Upon the request of the Food Require- 
ments Committee, The National Provis- 
ioner published a three-color, twelve-page 
booklet on the “Share the Meat” program 
in its Nov. 21 issue to insure the partici- 
pation of packers, sausage manufacturers, 
processors, jobbers and wholesalers in the 
meat industry who could not be reached 
by any other agency. This manual ex- 
plains the program and tells firms how 
to explain it to their staffs, retailers, and 
consumers 

e 


Beginning with the December 1942 
issue, Aero Digest’s cover assumes a new 
appearance, with overall photographs in 
place of the poster technique, and duo- 
tone printing. Albert Sozio, whose studies 
have appeared in Life, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, on the front cover of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and included “Elsie” 
of Worlds Fair fame, is doing the series 


National leaders in the field of sani- 
tation have been invited by Sewage 
Works Engineering to participate in “A 
Planning Conference on Sanitation for 
the Postwar Period,” to be held Jan. 19 
at the Engineers’ Club, New York. The 
meeting is tor the purpose ot analyzing 
through round table discussion by na- 
tional leaders in related fields, the sani 
tation needs of the postwar period and 
the machinery whereby these needs can 
be motivated 

2 


Professional Publications, Inc., Minne 
apolis, has acquired America Clinica, a 
Latin-American medical journal printed in 
Spanish, as an addition to the firm's 
group of scientific and professional pub 
lications, which includes Modern Med 
icine and The Journal-Lancet 

- 


Aviation Equipment has changed its 
trim size from 9x12 to 834x11% inches 


As a war measure of economy and 
expediency, The Iron Age has adopted a 
series of cards to be sent to advertisers 
to announce closing dates of issues, re- 
quest copy, and acknowledge orders for 
space. The cards are of baronial size and 
serve as handy reminders. 


Burgess Heads Denison Advertising 

W. T. Burgess has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager, Denison Engineering 
Company, Columbus, O 
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On the 
Reading List of RB 


WAULAS La 


Why? 

Because it’s their own magazine? Yes. 
But chiefly because of its editorial 
excellence. Every issue carries timely 
articles expressing the views and opin- 
ions of world authorities significantly 
helpful in clarifying the thinking of 
busy executives. Personal interview 
surveys plus thousands of letters on 
file attest to an unusually high reader 
interest. 


No Wonder They Read 
The Rotarian 


And when we say ‘‘executives’’ we 
mean presidents, board chairmen, gen- 
eral managers, owners, partners. 
They're the business and professional 
leaders of their communities, and they 
have what it takes to buy what you 
sell—now and after the war. 


Let us give you additional facts. 


THe Rotarian 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* ABC net paid for June, 1942 issue, 175,537 


DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 

MEDICAL JOURNALS 

POPULAR MAGAZINES 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 





We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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Score Card for Business Paper 
Evaluation. 


579. 


A folder designed for use in com- 
paring the services and contents of 
business papers serving the engineer- 
ing construction field in relation to 
ten specific points. Based on sugges- 
tions made by George C. McNutt, 
advertising manager, R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., in his article in the Octo- 
ber INpuUsTRIAL MARKETING. Pub- 
lished by Contractors and Engineers 
Monthly. 


§80. Food Industries Reports. 

A new series of reports on inter- 
views with men in food plants who 
influence the purchase of packaging 
materials and equipment as to what 
kind of information they are in need 
of today. Compiled by Food In- 
dustries. 


§81. A Forecast of the Motor Service 
Shop Market for 1943. 

This bulletin gives a comprehen- 
sive analysis of conditions within the 
automotive service field and the prob- 
able effects of current trends and reg- 
ulations on the maintenance of pri- 
vate, commercial, and agricultural au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and tractors. Pre- 
pared by Mofor Service. 


§82. The Shift to Wartime Building. 
With specific reference to 1943, 
American Builder has published this 
brochure which discusses the war’s 
effects on the building industry and 
what it means to manufacturers. 


§83. Advertising and the People’s 
War. 
The second in Collier’s series of 


presentations of wartime advertise- 
ments, illustrating fifty-one individ- 
ual cases of advertising and passing 
on to industry the attitude of govern- 
ment regarding these types of war- 
time copy. 

§ 84. Sim plified Pricing Methods for 
Renegotiation of Government 
Contracts. 


A condensation of certain princi- 
ples and new pricing methods recom- 
mended for manufacturers engaged on 
war contracts, and an outline of cer- 
which should be made 


tain points 


clear as a basis or prelude to renego 
tiation of past prices or negotiation 
of future prices. Released by The 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. 


How to Prove the Value of 
Your Business Paper Advertis 
ing in Terms of Dollars and 
Cents. 

This booklet presents a formula 
whereby an advertiser may compute 
in dollars and cents the service value 
of his advertising in a business paper 
in reaching present customers, com- 
petitors’ customers, other immediate 
prospects, and other future prospects. 
The application of the formula to an 
actual advertiser is detailed step by 
step and the results for seventeen oth- 
ers are given. Published by Keeney 
Publishing Company. 


564. 


$40. Tips on Selling Electrical 
Products to the Coal Mining 
Industry. 

This new series of weekly bulletins 
presents the findings by field research 
of what coal mining men want to 
know about electrical equipment, 
what their problems are, and how 
various products can help them meet 
today’s war production load. Pub- 
lished by Coal Age. 


Outline of Latin American Ma- 
chine Tool Markets. 

This survey gives comparative ex- 
port statistics for four years as well as 
detailed facts on the number of estab- 
lishments in the different industrial 
groups, and the conditions that make 
them dependent upon the United 
States for whatever technical products 
they require. Issued by Ingenieria In- 
ternacional. 


568. 


§28. A Century of Business Prog- 


ress. 


On this chart of business progress 
in the United States for the period 
1775-1942 are shown the gross debt, 
national income, business activity, 
stocks, bonds, and commodity price 
reactions. Supplementary tables of 
where the family dollar goes, national 
income dollars, and national income 
by industrial divisions for 1940 are 
given. Published by Putman Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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equipment, parts. and materials for all industries. Thus it as- | 





BREVITY —identify by SEN - OBIS Y you wrive the maker 
REFRIGERATOR . . Holds liquid 

at minus 30 deg. F. to chill castings 
Made by: CARRIER CORPORATION 


48-52 Geddes St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
’ oct. 


Eliminates seasoning 
prior to machining 





Tilustrated is new 
application of the 
company's refrigerat- 



















~~ Tara S sures knowledge of prods ter your cunt eda fitted tank that holds 
Roche type of mss- | other industries of possible application to your problems. th ee Bast 
eo ek ots 
the hiling operhion 

=e PRODUCT INFORMATION WAS NEVER AS VITALLY 
fromr.the belt : od 

= NEEDED AS RIGHT NOW! 
paredrrert on 
pay atm Industrial Equipment News is industry’s original product na 
6 to 24 im. acros _ wt 
—wofla ag information service .. . being mailed by request to more i 
ts ron than 52,000 active operating men in the larger plants in is 
“CUTTING all industries . . . and used by these men to oo 
Made by: BUAC find their current {z > operating require- = 
nd = nN ot 
é ments. More than 700 \ industrial advertisers = 
are currently sending information on their products to é 
this active group through the advertising * 
columns of . si 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS fe 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

461 8th Avenue CCA—MEMBER—NBP New York, N. Y. te 
ce 
lu- 























suited particularly for use on steels in the 4100 
chromium, nickel and high-speed too) steels. It 
on rolled or cast copper, sluminum, brass, bronze, 
or tough metals with abrasive characteristics. It cuts 
heavy forgings employing high cutting speeds on rough 
ta apd inst feed. Tt serves equally well on finishing cute. 

: OF THIS PRODUCT AND ALL OTHER PROPUCTS ARE LISTED 
/ +<- DESCRIPTIONS ... RATINGS ... SER PAGE 50 












Mk bk Nan bute 


V. Pres. & Manager 





THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 8th Ave., New York, N.'Y.—MEdallion 3-1546 


between 40 and 60 per cent produces compositions suitanie for 
the replacement of rubber in such products as gun covers, rain- 
coats, hospital sheeting. surgical tape, wire insulation, gloves, 
impregnated and coated fabrics, washers, footwear, water tub- 
ing and hose, friction tape. The raw materials are domestic, 
those required for manufacture of the ethyl cellulose itself in- 
cluding cotton linters or wood pulp, caustic soda, eblorine and 
aleoho! from aogtural gas or from fermentation. 

ALL MAKERS OF THIS PRODUCT AND ALL OTHER PRODUCTS ARE LisTED 
IN THOMAS’ REGISTER .. . DESCRIPTIONS ... RATINGS... SRR PAGK 50 
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“Running with boiler overloads cooks up a bed 
of syrupy stuff that causes spalling of our fur- 
Any tips you can give on simplifying 
boiler maintenance will be in order.” 


H. G. K.—CHIEF ENGINEER 
LARGE FACTORY, MILWAUKEE 


“One of our present power service probiems -is 
converting a lot of plant motor drives to steam. ~ 
is training . 
various operating and maintenance jobs.” 


Cc. J. C-—SUPERINTENDENT 
EASTERN OIL REFINERY 


“Hints on lighting hookups for blackouts” is a 
subject we'd like to see given attention. 
experiences of others in using low temperature 
welding material for repairing pump bodies, en- 
gines, motor bases, etc.” 


P. B. H.—CHIEF ENGINEER 
CHEMICAL PLANT IN MIDDLEWEST 


RIGHT DOWN THE LINE 


.. power plant men are calling for specific help on their wartime operating problen 




















scores of green men for 










Also 










Power plant engineers and executives in all 
industries+-faced with the responsibility of 
providing more steam and electricity for speed- 


ing the prodyction of shells, ships, food, chem- 





SPECIAL WARTIME CIRCULATION 


To broaden the range of its practi 
cal editorial service—also to help 
manufacturers keep in touch with 
the mounting numbers of war indus- 
tries and government agencies con- 
cerned with power supply—POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING now provides 
@ carefully selected supplementary 
4500 


operating engineers and executives 


circulation to approximately 





Total wartime circulation is now in 
excess of 20,300 in 14,000 plants. 





icals and other war materials—need quick 
and practical help on 1001 operating problems 
similar to-thése described chove. 


Le}-RQWER PLANT ENGINEERING speed use- 





POWER 







“What kind of tubing can we use when our '/2 in. 
copper steam and service lines finally let go and 
what practical suggestions have you for rewind- 
ing our fractional hp. motors?" 


J. B—PLANT ENGINEER 
LAUNDRY IN CHICAGO. 


peaks and save fuel.” 


D. J. C-—CHIEF ENGINEER 
LARGE DAIRY, PHILADELPHIA 





"Substitute materials are one of our big wartime 
worries. 
nickel, arsenical copper, etc., in feedwater heater 
tubes; also what materials will assure wear-and- 
corrosion resistant valve trim?” 


Speed Helpful Data to the Men Who Speed War Output 









These and other excep 
from on - the - job in 
views with engine 
readers are shown 
handy bulletins “He 
where I need help.” 
today for free copies. 
















“Converting from oil to coal for boiler operation 
in our many milk receiving plants is one of our 
big wartime jobs. 
ways of staggering power service loads to reduce 


We are also interested in 














How to use steel tubes in lieu of cupro- 















S. B..-SENIOR ENGINEER 
CENTRAL STATION, MICHIGAN 






ful sales and service information about yo 
product to these important pows 
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It reaches many plants and men difficult 








enter and see under wartime resjrictions. 
intensified tell-how editorial cgftent and su { 
plementary circulation arg”doubling its vag 
as an instrument of s¢ 
industry. First fopfis for January issue ld 


December 17;“send space reservation » 
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53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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“For asmallad, “This looks like 
I'd say it was the space was 
good. The arti- used to advan- 
cle is clear and tage. There’s a_ 
well described.” good picture va- 
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they sell.” 
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MR. BONNETT’S 
“BRICKBATS” 


“Blowing about war activity 
is just plain bragging to me.” 
“That’s a good heading, but 
the copy doesn’t answer it.” 


“Production for war is obvi- 
ou.. That’s the only way you 
can stay in business today 
and we know it.” 





“This is a pretty picture, but 
it doesn’t mean a thing to 
is £00c informa- me.” 

Presented, I’d 
rt is worth = 
to be used “This takes too long to get to 





the point.” 































says Leland B. Bonnett, Vice-President ... in 
eharge of Design, Inventory, Purchasing & 
Stores, CONSOLIDATED EDISON SYSTEM, New 
York City ... GUEST REVIEWER of the ad- 
vertising in Electrical World, October 31, 1942. 


Uhtess it is specific and pointed in the first few lines 
about something I’m interested in,” he continued, “/ 
don’t bother to find out.” 

The italics are ours, but the emphasis is Mr. Bonnett’s. 

When a utility executive with his unusually broad 
responsibilities makes such a statement, advertising 
men may well sit up and take notice. For don’t forget, 
Engineer Bonnett is a key link in Consolidated Edison’s 
highly-involved chain of specifying, design and purchas- 
ing procedure. 

His comments on individual ads show how strongly 
he feels about advertisers nailing down their facts. 
Today the war has intensified that need, or as he so well 
puts it, “My men and I like stuff that is informative 
about the products they’re concerned with and not a 
lot of fancy pictures and bragging about what certain 
firms are doing in the war effort.” 

Other guest reviewers have said that, too. Have you 
seen the useful summary of their comments we pub- 
lished in October Industrial Marketing? Glad to send | 
you a file size reprint if you missed it. | 






























@ Every two weeks 
ELECTRICAL WORLD 
reaches many men like En- 
gineer Bonnett and his 
staff in utilities, large in- 
dustrials, government, etc. 
. .. wherever power is gen- 
erated, sold, applied or 
used in quantity ... to 
help them do their jobs 
better in the light of cur- 
rent and coming problems. 
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History 
Is What's 





Happening 
Today and.. 











The heating and plumbing industry is making 


to the war effort will 


history. Its © 
mplishments 


achiev rday and this morning: 


Unless our industry § history of achievement tory is being P 


— addition, 


is written as it occurs, it will escape 
of even those instrumental in its 


ment. 


For the plumbing and heating industry 
general, D STIC ENGINEERING is | 
cording accomp ishments. campaigns © 
similar history-making activities. This 
ublished month-b -month. 


develo 


recognition © 


ING's priority on service and 
e critical months 


c constituted the first 
graphically the 


their work of understanding and explai 
facturers. wholesalers and contractors 
of the priorities system. 
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* FACTORY EXPANSION 
CAN 





Ovjustry’s Contribution to the War Effort! 


he responsibility of every manufacturer ardization programs which outstrip even 

> mingjrecord his own history. DOMESTIC Government requirements; through the 

evelogiGINEERING’s advertising pages are avail- maintenance of essential civilian services 

e for this. Manufacturers in the plumb- even in the face of “impossible” obstacles. 

astry # _ ve oe 7 geen ag The plumbing and heating industry is mak. 

_eae ee oe the awarding oO! ing history during this time of national 

ms @ my and Navy E's; through the introduc- emergency. The plumbing and heating in- 

“his Wee of Victory lines; through company con- dustry should record this history as an all- 

onth. F’vction programs; through the sale of war time proof of major accomplishment and first 
nds; through unprecedented production line contribution to the preservation of the 

ords; through simplification and stand- American way of life. 


meCORD, MONTH BY MONTH, THE HISTORY UF YOUR CONTRIBUTION, BOTH TO THE WAR 
EFFORT AND TO THE CIVILIAN ECONOMY. RECORD IT IN DOMESTIC ENGINEERING! 


Record your company’s history while it is take your history to Washington as well 
being made, in the publication which will as to the members of our industry. | 
























to 7 


opt lished by 
© ENGINEE 
; - RING 
‘OMPANY ; 
a Now in its 53rd 
¥@. Chicago year of service to 
the Plumbing and 


Heating Industry 
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FACED with unprecedented demands for their products, some 





managements ask, “Is it a waste of money to advertise in a TELL YOur PRINT, | 
seller's market?"’ The answer is: If mass preference for products To USE ER 
of many going concerns were allowed to dissolve, then the (H 
resultant damage to each manufacturer's competitive position— Levelcouf 
and to America’s economic structure, through dislocation of PRINTING 
employment and losses to investors—would be devastating! PAPERS 
So, recognizing the wisdom of long term planning, our T- 6 
important industrialists continue to advertise their brand names ufec: 


; : For Hi 
in publications and by direct mail. In doing so, these far- Shest-Quatity Printing 


seeing executives protect their own interests, the interests of ki 

stock holders, and, what is more important, they are helping mfec;: 7 

to preserve this country s economic structure. Companion to Trys 
lower cost ect af 


Manufacturers — Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° CHICAGO: 8 Sovth Michigan Avenve For Volume Printing at y 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West? 6th Street & price 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION M 
ultif. * 
ct 
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VICES FOR as 
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Reaching Both Engineers and Operating Executives in All Plants 
with Established Buying Power in the Mechanical Industries 





A broad market possessing rich potentialities—all industrial well balanced. Much of this is material furnished by engi- 
plants in the mechanical industries having the common neers, skilled personnel or authorities in the various fields 
problems of power production and utilization, plant main- served. 
tenance, and operation of the mechanical services—a large, ; ' 
select group of manufacturers or service organizations in Selection of the plants to receive INDUSTRY and POWER 
every important industry as well as institutions and public is based upon Facts—not guesswork, nor chance, nor is it 
buildings—is the coverage offered you by INDUSTRY determined by the ease of access to the particular plant. 
and POWER. Facts relating to established purchasing power and the use 
of power and mechanical equipment are the criteria em- 
\n intimate contact is provided with plant engineers or ployed in controlling and selecting the audience. This - 
mechanical superintendents and their staffs and with oper- the most effective means of obtaining coverage of buying 
ating executives responsible for power equipment or plant factors and the only way COMPLETE coverage may be 
operation and maintenance. These are the men facing new obtained. 
and perplexing wartime problems in furnishing adequate 
power, maintaining satisfactory operating schedules and in 
preventive maintenance of all mechanical equipment. 


a — 


Reaction to Change in Size 





The recent increase in page size and substantial increase in 
= timely editorial assistance has met with the overwhelming 
They seek helpful suggestions and information on product favorable endorsement of readers. Hundreds of enthusiastic 
applications, and plant operation. They hunger for news letters commenting on and demonstrating approval of the 
of new products, new uses for old products, new short-cuts, changes have been received. Demonstrated reader response 
hints and maintenance helps, news of successful per- in the form of inquiries and requests for information and 
formance. assistance has reached a new high. Advertisers have experi- 
enced similar favorable reactions. 


Editorially alert, INDUSTRY and POWER is serving the 
war time needs of these key men—supplying authoritative All of these factors indicate that your messages will have 
and practical information and news. Each issue presents proper attention and broadest coverage in INDUSTRY and 
highly practical editorial material that is accurate, useful and POWER. Use it in 1943. 









MECHANICAL COAL MINING CREATING f 
NEW MARKETS FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Drilling, Shooting, Cutting Haulage, And Preparation Of 660,000,000 Tons Of 
War-Essential Coal A “Top Priority” Market With A Profitable Post-War Future! 



































® Continued expansion of mechanical coal mining and active “top priority” equipment and supply markets yo 
coal preparation are the two most potent factors in the will find in America’s industrial scene today. 


, strv’s abili e » 660,000,000 ¢t ar-time <i ? i 
industry's ability to meet the 66 ee And it’s a market with an already established post-wa 











coal demands already in sight for next year — an antici- , 

A o16 a Perey” future. Here are just a few reasons why 
pated production exceeded only once in U. S. history. The 
coming drive for war-essential tonnages — requiring full Although mechanical mining has expanded more thai 
utilization of available manpower, new methods, and five-fold in the past dozen years, only 40% of the coaff™" 
zreater mechanical mining yromises one of the most mined underground was mechanically loaded in 1941 ., 
ef | ; 


labor still amounts to 60% of mining cos 


. Se SPA .. The importance of this 60% potenti 


Ti \ goes far beyond the adoption of specialize 

Y loading machinery. Full mechanized mi 
ing requires modernization of almost eve 
mining operation . . . speeded-up haulag 
larger cars and locomotives, enlarged com 
veyors, permanent haulage-ways, improve 
electrical distribution, pumping, ventilatia 
and safety geared to new requirements, st 
face preparation facilities for mechanizi 
“prescription” coals. This mechanizi 
program is adding millions to the indu 
try’s already huge bill for equipment, su 













plies and maintenance. 


MECHANICAL LOADING 1941 Loading Machine sales 
record to date, were 57.9% over 1940. Shipments 
rubber-tired shuttle cars totalled three times thos 
1939. Adopting either of these machines necessitqjARTH | 
major changes to modern mechanical mining throug@tinued 
the mine. tract: 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 30c per ton mined—or over $180,000,000 in 1941—are spent ELECTRIFICATION — 3,958,328 installed electric motor horsepower YOUR 
. . 7 - - > dow 
on supplies, materials, and power. The typical modern coal mine stockroom contains mining one of industry's largest electrical power users . . « | Dat. 
tion, conversion, controls, motors, supplies, are all a vast pa 
over 6,000 machine parts and supply ttems : . 
modernization trend. th of 
 - t Must 
F 7 y - ” . t to say 
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ARATION—-Growing consumer demand for prepared coal is resulting in constant PUMPS, PIPE, VALVES—11 tons of water in Anthracite and 2 tons in 
iore tha ing and modernization (totaling 1,393 such plants in past 12 years) with costs bituminous are pumped for every ton of coal mined, One property 


running up to $5,000,000. . . . Result: more large expenditures for power, ma- maintains 25 pumps with 89,725 g.p.m. capacity. . . . Over 200 valves 


the coal‘ : ; \ 
ling, and preparation equipment. were installed in a single recent modern coal cleaning plant. 


1941... 


: ro 
1INg Cos 


potentiz 
eciali : 
ized mill 
ost eve 
haulag 
rged co 
improve 
entilatia 
ents, sil 
chanizi 
chanizi 
he ind 


nent, su 


line sales, 

shipments 

nes those 

necessit@™@4RTH HANDLING EQUIPMENT—Strip or open-pit mining has doubled in past decade CONVEYORS —2.130 conveyors sold in 1941 (21% over 1940! were also 

g through@™@tinued increase requires large expenditures for trucks, trailers, tires, shovels, responsible for mechanical mining’s growth . . . Belting, power, main- 
tractor . . Heavy service makes first cost a secondary consideration. tenance, increased haulage capacity are related operating needs 





YOUR COAL AGE ADVERTISING ... 

se powel n OUR SALES OPPORTUNITIES HERE? = Market plac es before the important exec utives and StPtemere 
ow > : 1942 

Data Available Without Charge ... operating officials the products you make for 





‘h of strip mining and description of equipment used efcient mechanical mining . . . tells an 
t Must Roll!” (16 pz. booklet). 


interested audience how your equipment can 


od 


t'to say in your advertising and selling to coal mining today 


C meet today’s heavy production problems . . . 
ising In War-Togs Serves Essential Mining” (16 pg. booklet) ; ' , 


gets you “top priority” business today and 
a sic mining horsepower rating ranks third in comparison with 22 a 
turing industry groups—No. C239. builds for the future. 
tric \ ! . 5 7¢ . » . ¥ : ’ 
29 l horse power jumps 5.7% per ton mined in 10 years First in editorial performance, advertising. 


a, and paid circulation (12,508 ABC), COAI 


k and 


ew al 


ves In preparation plants—No. C226-234. 


248. 


AGE is your time-tested portal to the coal 
requirements—No. 
mining industry. 


ebuilt 1941 preparation facilities, by company—No. 


L AG ourth in lubrication advertising of all industrial 
1ons— C247. A R C A B P 
of ind No. ( 25 }. 


al « xplosives used in coal mining 


rep we er move e 0 ane 
4 I anted above, tear out and mail with company A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION e 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago bd Boston bd Philadelphia bd Atlanta e Cleveland 
Detroit e Los Angeles e San Francisco bd St. Louis 























Ths War started 
three days after The Sun started! . . . 


Not a propitious time for a new newspaper— 







with national advertisers upset and uncertain, 






retail advertisers running short of goods, 




















business perturbed by price ceilings, taxes, 





shortages ... Yet in the first year of the War 
and The Sun, despite the fact that advertising 
volume was generally down, Chicago’s new FIR 


newspaper ran more than 8,000,000 lines of 


advertising—a first year record for any year Me 
or for any place! ga 
But The Sun, , zen in its first year, has - 

ti 


been a record making, record breaking news- 
paper . . . doing a better job where a better 
job was badly needed . . . giving the second 
city of the nation more news, unbiased news, 


better coverage! And the recognition of the 





better job The Sun has done and is doing in 
Chicago . . . is the reason for this first year 


of records . . . the reason why .. . 


Neo new newspaper 
ever went so far so fast 
as The Chicago Sun! 
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These Markets 


FERROUS METALS 
NON-FERROUS 
METALS 
ENGINEERING 
APPLICATIONS 
MELTING * CASTING |} 
MILL OPERATIONS 
METAL WORKING 
CLEANING* FINISHES | 
WELDING*HEATING 
HEAT TREATMENT 
TESTING * CONTROL 


Proved by high ABC renewal percentage (86.20% ) 
and the high inquiry-pulling power of Metal Prog- 


RST WITH METAL ENGINEERS ress. Thus you can deliver a continuous and sus- 


he 15,000 tained program to a known and war-active market. 
’ members of the 


etals are the ° 


IN ADVERTISING GAINS 
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HELP 


for planning 
“ 1943 
For 1943 , ny Advertising 
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A new, comprehensive market study of 
the all-important metal engineering in- 
dustry. You need it when you make up 


J ui) Nur ‘hs eS if 1943 schedules. You need it for th 
Jee or the 

tad d a 

S J 













| Nas ae 
| : c new facts about the metal engineer 
| SOCIETY | pncTALs 7 = ing industry’s pace-setting publication 
\ \F Metal Progress. Write for your | 
‘ 1S 4 copy. 
hes 


C38 Fite tae ‘ 
ara Pay Ue roe sa 33.3 8006 
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Why General Hershey 






WROTE A LETTER: 


The drafting of millions of workers threatened 
to gum the works for many a war-busy Plant 
Operating Manager. A better method of man- 


power selection was needed. 


The answer came from the War Manpower 
Commission and the Selective Service System. 
Jointly they developed a new plan through which 
industry could provide local Draft Boards with 
a scientific guide to the deferment of irreplace- 
able men. 

It is known as “The Manning Table Plan.” 

To harassed Plant Managers, this new plan 
was the biggest news on manpower since Pearl 
Harbor... Naturally, it was FACTORY’S job to 
give them not only the news, but details of 
exactly how to use the Manning Table Plan. 

Working against deadlines, FACTORY’s edi- 
tors rushed into the November issue, the first 
complete explanation of the Manning Table 
Plan to appear in any publication. 


Did it help Industry and Government ? 


General Hershey said, in a letter following ap- 
pearance of the FACTORY article: 


“... 1 have read with great approval the article, 
‘The Manning Table Plan,’ which appears in 
the November issue of the McGraw-Hill indus- 
trial magazine, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance. 

“It should be useful not only to the industrial 
executives who will work with the Manning 
Table Plan, but also to the many others who will 
have to understand the Plan even though they 


are not engaged in its technical operation. 


“It will interest you to know that Selective Ser- 
vice System is forwarding copies to all local 
draft boards and State Directors as well as to a 
special list of manufacturers’ and employers’ 
associations. Sincerely yours 
LEWIS B. HERSHEY, 
DIRECTOR, SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM” 
Requests for extra copies by the thousands 
were received from manufacturers and trade 
associations. 
Why did General Hershey write a letter? Be- 
cause FACTORY'’S article told industry the things 


he wanted responsible plant men in industry to know 
about the Manning Table Plan. 


As a service in assuring even wider un- 


derstanding of the Manning Table Plan 


and of the Controlled Materials Plan, we 


shall be glad to send a reprint of either, 


or both articles upon request. Address: 
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Why Donald Nelson 


WROTE AN ARTICLE: 


The Controlled Materials Plan must be thor- 
oughly understood by plant management men. 


This important new WPB plan for balancing 
the supply of key materials with actual require- 


ments on schedule: 


1. draws production management men 
into the materials picture more fully 


than ever before; 


2. invests in management a new degree 
of responsibility avd authority in the 
handling of the nation’s vital stocks of 


steel, copper, and aluminum. 


These facts are explained by Donald M. Nelson 
in his forthcoming article, “The Controlled 
Materials Plan” in the December FACTORY. 


In addition, FACTORY will publish: 


A special pull-out insert, 30 by 45 inches, for 
wall or desk use, setting forth the fundamental 
information about the Controlled Materials 
Plan which the busy plant-operating man can 
take in at a glance. This insert includes practical 


ready-reference information on: 
1. What the CMP is. 


2. How it works. 
3. The agencies involved. 
4. General definitions of CMP terms. 


5. How to prepare Bills of Materials, in- 
cluding Summary Bills of Materials 
(for Prime Contractors) and Detail 
Bills of Materials (for Sub-Contrac- 
tors) —Illustrated. 


6. The difference between Class A and 
Class B Products. 


7. Industrial Repairs, Maintenance, and 
Supplies under CMP. 


All over the country, plant managers will read 
this article with avid interest, because it will 
help them understand a plan that is intended to 
increase vital war production and provide in- 
dustry with an assured supply of critical ma- 


terials on schedule. 


Why did Donald Nelson write this article? 
Because it tells industry the things he wants re- 
sponsible plant men in industry to know about the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 


: FACTORY ™ 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FACTORY SHOWS HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND MACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS 
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The January issue of HEATING and VENTILATING will be a War 
Industries Number featuring varied case reports to provide essential data 
and experience for engineers, technical experts and executives in those 
industries where air conditioning can be further applied as a Tool of 
Production. The War Industries Number will play an important role in 
the selection of air conditioning systems and equipment to be installed by 
Industry in its effort to bring all war production to the peak of efficiency. 
More effectively than any comparable medium, the January issue’s adver- 
tising pages will illustrate to the Nation’s engineers just how well your 
product can be applied to War Production. Plan your advertisement for 
the War Industries Number to include actual installation photographs, if 
possible. The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City. 





* 


HEATING and VENTILATING for JAN. 1943 
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rbote \ORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


how “know-how” ads in PRODUCT ENGINEERING are 
helping them and their customers 







LORD 





Wartime or Peacetime... 


INFORMATIVE COPY GETS RESULTS 






@ Long before Pearl Harbor, Lord Mfg. Co. was giving design 
engineers, through advertising, technical information on vi- 
bration mountings and vibration isolation. They knew Product 
Engineering readers wanted and could use such information. 
And in so doing they expanded their market tremendously. 










So when the war came along, and the cry rose for technical 
information to help the war effort, Lord was already well in 
the groove. Via agents W. S. Hill, they have for two years 
been laying it on the line as per the typical ad shown here. 









Such information is most vital, for if we are to out-fight the 
Axis, we must out-produce them. And to do that, we must 
out-design them. Lord is helping in that job, and at the same 
time is using the power of advertising to maintain and still 
further expand the use of their products. 










To quote C. E. Beavan, Sales Manager: “Our results — a 
steady and generous flow of high grade responses — have 
completely satisfied us that Product Engineering has the read- 
ership among design engineers that we want... and that 
these engineers are hungry for facts and technical help.” 










That's the real low-down on the situation today. Make your 
story bristle with facts . . . and tell it to the men who count 
through consistent advertising in Product Engineering. This is 
the time to do it. Net paid ABC circulation is at an all-time high, 
as is advertising, up 25% over a peak 1941. 
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IDEA SOURCE FOR INFORMATIVE COPY 





The second edition of “What Mechanical Designers 
Want In Advertising Copy” is ready for you. 32 pages 
of unedited comments by engineers on problems they 
face today — plus suggestions on how your advertising 
can help them. Send fer your copy today. 













ABC © ABP Product Engineering . . . 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
4 McGraw-Hill Publication * 330 West NE éas cncnicscadauistecddatdeesbeeniadesseenaasees’ 3 6eeeknentlsee 
42nd Street, New York * Edited for Design- SIs ag hxc vnc vcsucceaccccrsckchatebdcastacdecsstanchegessasanenseeenineee 
rs of Armament, Essential Machinery and IN ans ccescunnndseieséecetasisskdeienihenseeuee eee 
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MEAT PACKING IS A NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS AND RETAILERS 


















































EACH DOT REPRESENTS A MEAT PACKING .* 
OR SAUSAGE MANUFACTURING PLANT P “a = a. * 





The Meat Packing Industry's two leading publications will carry your 
sales message into those plants doing 97.62% of the Industry's business. 
The National Provisioner and the Annual Meat Packers Guide are your 


guide to quick and profitable acceptance by the nation’s No. 1 industry. 


Free Copy of “A VITAL INDUSTRY” 


A comprehensive brochure of America’s No. 1 industry—Meat 
Packing—a market study of a vital peacetime industry now function- 
ing as an important cog in America’s War Effort. Send for your 
free copy of “A VITAL INDUSTRY” today! 





ae | 
INC. 
rat) 407 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. @ 
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DELIVER To 











* FORMAT e SHAPE e SIZE 


Beginning with the January 7, 1943, issue, The Oil and Gas 
Journal will conform to the NIAA standard size—834 x 115% 
trim. 





New type faces and progressive changes in format will character- 
ize The Journal in its new size. 

The same high editorial standards, which have earned enviable 
leadership throughout the last forty-one years, will be maintained. 





*% A "Tailor-Made" Survey to Your Own Market 















is the most impartial and scientific way to evaluate the media through which 
your advertising can be most effective—to any occupational group or geograph- 
ical section desired. It’s easy. Just select 200 to 500 of your own customers 
and prospects; write them asking which oil trade papers they read in order of 
preference; tabulate your own returns. If you serve more than one division 
of the industry, make several surveys to determine specifically what trade paper 
is preferred in each division. We'll pay the costs, at the rate of 10 cents per 


letter, win or lose. 










ABC) TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





THE OIL »» GAS JOURNAL 















URING the coming year the American ship- 
building industry faces the most colossal task 
in its history. By the end of 1943 alone, a two- 
year program of some 24,000,000 deadweight tons 
of merchant ships is scheduled to be completed, 
together with heavy naval building and continued 
construction of innumerable small craft. 
More than ever, key marine officials must keep 
abreast of the fast-moving events and rapidly 
changing ship production methods. They want 
and need to know ways and means of producing 
more ships faster. They want and need to 
know improved methods and techniques . . . how 
to standardize and simplify construction opera- 
tions .. . how to get more production and longer 
life from equipment they have . . . how to save 
time. 
As the marine industry’s foremost business paper, 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review provides 
a central source of this vital wartime shipbuilding 
know-how . . . through its editorial pages, and 
through its advertising pages where leading equip- 
ment manufacturers feature useful product infor- 
mation. It is recognized and used by shipbuilding 


executives and technical marine men as a conve- 
nient center of information regarding the practical 
problems and the fast-moving developments in the 
high-speed shipbuilding industry. 


This publication has consistently maintained a 
wide margin of leadership in service to the marine 
industry and to manufacturers. It stands pre- 
eminent in circulation, editorial leadership, reader 
interest and advertising value. Evidence of the 
job it is doing is its expansion in circulation of 50 
per cent in twelve months, ended June, 1942... 
its growth in advertising of 60 per cent in the first 
eleven months of 1942 compared with the corres- 
ponding period in 1941 ... and its 70 per cent 
leadership over its field in the number of adver- 
tising pages carried in the first ten months of 
1942. 

To keep your product story before the key marine 
men, a regular advertising schedule in Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review is your next 


step for 1943. 
Simmons-Boa 


30 Churel 





105 W. Adams Street, Chicego 
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National Press Bldg., Washingto™ 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angele 
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A missing tire is nothing to joke about these days, but neither 
is missing coverage of America’s fastest growing, most prom- 
ising industrial and power market. 


SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY is reaching over 
15,500 men in 10,000 Southern and Southwestern plants. 


That coverage is just about three times the total paid circu- 
lation of any of the national industrial or power papers in 
this area. And SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY is 
showing consistent gains in circulation and advertising— 





far outstripping other papers in the field, keeping pace with 
the market it covers. War-time expansion has done more for 
re- the industrial South and Southwest than for any other sec- 


the tion of the nation. 


Don’t miss anything when you plan your advertising. Re- 
res- member: No power or industrial schedule is national—with- 
out SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY. 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


(A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION) 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
U. S. A. 


September 21, 1942 


Mr. W. E. Robinson, Promotion Manager 
Machinery Magazine 

140-148 Lafayette Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Robinson:- 


May we take this opportunity of expressing to you our 
real appreciation of the highly important part played by "Machinery" in 
spreading information vital to manufacturers of war products. The several 
copies we receive each month are circulated among our supervisory production 
personnel with excellent effect. 


We would like to thank you also for the many opportuni- 
ties you have afforded us for passing along, through the medium of your pages, 
details of manufacturing equipment and techniques developed in our pléents 
which we feel sure have been of value to others engaged in similar lines of 
work. 


Engaged as we are in the production of aircraft engines 
we look forward with particular interest to your "Aircreft Production Numbers". 
These form a veritable storehouse of knowledge, and with their accuracy of 
detail deserve, and find, a place in our manufacturing reference files. We 
cannot stress too highly the value of "Machinery". In war, as in peace, it 
fulfils an important mission in the spread of engineering knowledge. 


Very truly yours, 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


P. W. prom SUI fbr. 
ager 


Assistant Works M 


“USE AIR TRANSPORTATION™ 


IN , 
Vy 
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A BALANGED PRO 





BASIC 


L meet the needs of the chemical process indus- 
tries we distribute 15,500 Catalogs to serve the 
key men in more than 12,000 plants. This means 
effective year-long coverage of more than 90% of the 
productive capacity of the industries. Catalogs are 
sent to individuals who have been identified as active 


in selection of equipment and materials. 


By using CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
you will get the broadest possible coverage of the 
process industries. You get inside contact with en- 
gineers, plant officials and production men. Your 
products get consideration before any decision has 
been made. Every plant worth sales effort is covered 

every day for a full year. Distribution to engineer- 
ing schools and colleges educates new men in the im- 
portance of your product and insures use of the 


Catalog as these younger men come into industry. 


CATALOG SERVICE 


Good catalogs are real production tools today as 
they aid our production-for-victory drive. They are 
basic sources of information and, as such, rate a high 
position on your budget list. Naturally you are inter- 
ested in getting the greatest service out of your catalogs 
and, in that connection, we can offer you real help. 






We offer you a complete service from preparation 
through merchandising of the Catalog. Our staff will 
study your own literature and prepare copy sugges- 
tions. Catalog units of 8 pages or more may be sup- 
plied by your own printer or we will print for you, 


supplying preprints or reprints for your use. 


Prices for catalog units range from $570 for a four 
to $1600 for a 16 page section. Units of 8 or more 
pages may be supplied by your own printer at a 30% 


discount. 


In addition to distribution of your catalog as part 
of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG we sup- 
ply a report service covering new plants, ete. An 
important feature of our service is the supplying of a 
27,000 name mailing list. This gives you a hst ideal 


for either direct mail or personal sales work. 











PHILADELPHIA * 
12 South 12th Street 


C H | C A G O 
310 South Michigan Ave. 
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many new developments. 


MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 


We offer advertisers the largest audience of active process indus- 
tries men available through any paper covering this horizontal in- 
dustrial market. It is an authoritative, well-trained group, has high 
purchasing power, and is active in engineering, chemical work, pro- 
duction and management. Your message will reach men handling 
today’s production and those planning post-war applications of our 


Automatic selection of your audience is made possible by our 
three-part, functional editorial program. This plan offers one publi- 
cation to the plant man, another to the laboratory man, and a third 
which serves as a news publication. These publications are described 


briefly below. 


1. INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY. 


Circulation—23,152— (A.B.C.). 
Circulation Methods—direet mail only. 
Covers entire group of chemical process 


industries. 


To serve the varied information needs of this 
field we divide this paper into two editions, 
each with its own functional division of editorial 


material. 


\. Industrial Edition— supplying plant men with 
detailed engineering and chemical facts on new 
equipment, production and processes. Design of 
equipment, performance reports, new processing 
methods, new materials and general reports of 


engineering and chemical progress make up an 


+ | rISHEFID BY THI AVIERT 


editorial content averaging 115 pages per issue. 


B. Analytical Edition— giving laboratory work- 
ers detailed information on new plant control 
methods, testing procedure and laboratory 
methods. This edition has become invaluable to 
the trained men who direct the thousands of 
“bench chemists” who are not qualified to read 
technical papers or do more than routine 
operations. 


2 . CHEMICAL and ENGINEERING NEWS 
(Sworn Circulation 34,000-—-not A.B.C.) This 
twice-a-month publication carries news of in- 
dustry, new equipment, financial reports of 
chemical producers, prices and feature articles 
describing important new projects or develop- 
ments. A three column make-up offers advertis- 


ers many positions next-to reading matter. 


\N CHEMICAT OCIRTy * 











REINHOLD 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION... 


332 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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information instead of claims will work well in this field. 
To you we offer the aid of a large and carefully picked 


list of men in all the 26 process industries. 


N our years of work with these in- 
dustries we have become intimate- 
their working 


ly acquainted with 


problems. For that reason we can aid 


in list selection as well as in the 
actual handling of mailing service 
itself. 


Range of selectivity is broad. Plants 
are classified by location, industry, 
financial rating. A full range of indi- 
vidual titles is available. Campaigns 
can be planned on the basis of varied 
purchasing interests of the industries. 
We list at right the selective classifi- 


cations available. 


SELECTIVE 
DIRECT MAIL 


Direct mail that gets down to brass tacks with helpful 










MAILING LIST GROUPS 


identified Further by Industry and Location of Company 


EXECUTIVE 
A (Ower 81.000.000) 3.443 
tA €8500,.000-81,000,000 ) 193 
2A (8300,000-.8500,000) 199 
A €8125.000-8300,000) 941 
Less than A (Less than $125.000) 721 
\ (Ne rating given) 520 
Not listed in Dun & Bradstreet 812 
rorTal 7,459 

OPERATING 
1A (Over §$1,.000,000) 5.113 
A ¢€8500,.000-.81.000.000) ool 
2A (8300,.000.8500.000) 5600 
A €8125,.000-.8300,000) 827 


ENGINEERING 
4A (Over $1,000,000) 
3A (8500,000-81,000,000) 
2A (8300,000.3500,000) 
A (€8$125,.000.8300,000) 
Less than A (Less than $125,000) 
X (Ne rating given) 
Not listed in Dun & Bradstreet 
rOTAI 


DEVELOPMENT & CHEMICAL 


2,140 


tA (Over $1,000,000) 
tA (8500,.000.81,.000,000) 
2A (8300,000-8500,000) 

A (8125,.000-.8300,000) 


Less than A (Less than $125,000) 536 Less than A (Less than $125,000) 
X (Ne rating given) 558 X (€No rating given) 
Not listed in Dun & Bradstreet 662 Not listed in Dun & Bradstreet 
Prorat 8.857 rorTal 
MISCELLANEOUS 
tA (Over $1.000.000) 102 
tA €8500,000.81.000.000) ss 
2A (8300,000.38500,000) 53 
A (€8125.000.8300.000) 106 
Less than A (Less than $125,000) 88 
X (No rating given) 118 
Not listed in Dun & Bradstreet 613 
rOTAT 1.423 
GRAND TOTAI 26,772 


EMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


3.454 


~ 
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616 
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CLEVELAN D 
1133 Leader Building 


" SAN FRANCISCO 
564 Market Street 


























A SOUND BASIS 


— ae 


BUDGET PLANNING 


W KE offer the table below as a statistical picture of the process 
industries field. Starting with U. S. Census figures we have cut 
the list to exclude very small and unimportant plants. The remaining 
plants have been checked against financial ratings. 


Today these industries are contributing a tremendous but unpub- 
licized production to the war effort and, at the same time, supplying 
essential materials to industry and the general public. Post-war plan- 
ning is general and in those days manufacture of many new and 
varied products will make this a very active market. Work and plan 
with these process men now in order to share their post-war pros- 
perity as well as helping with their war effort. 


FIRST-LINE PLANTS 





in the 








Breweries 
Cellulose 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coke 
Engineers 
Equipment 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Food 

Glass 
(,overnment 


Leather 


CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
A Triple-Checked List Based on Census Figures 
and Financial Ratings of Companies 
581 Metallurgical 936 
60 Oil & Fat 267 
182 Paint 590 
1.149 Paper 687 
257 Petroleum 600 
721 Pharmaceutical 163 
140 Plastics 175 
112 Rubber 309 
272 Stor. Batt. 72 
1.626 Sugar 156 
613 Textile 604 
244 Miscellaneous 332 
24] 
129 TOTAL 12,118 


Linoleum 
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REINHOLD 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Serves 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
THE METAL INDUSTRIES 









Reaching 
Industrial Buyers 


Abroad - - ‘through 
AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Four-Fold Coverage-vitn 


larger industrial circulation and 
used by more industrial advertis- 
ers than any other export journal 


1. AMERICAN EXPORTER, in English, going ev- 

ery month to both machinery and mill supply 
merchants and to large industrial consumers in all mar- 
kets in the British Empire including Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa, the British Isles, British 
West Indies and Newfoundland, also to Ireland, 
Egypt, Belgian Congo, etc. 


y a EL EXPORTADOR AMERICANO, in Spanish, 
going every month to both machinery and mill 

supply merchants and to large industrial consumers in 

all Latin American markets including Puerto Rico. 


3. INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, included as a sec- 

tion in the English edition of the magazine; also 
reprinted for distribution to6,000 manufacturing 
plants in addition to those who receive the entire 
magazine. 


4, SECCION TECNICA, included asa section in the 
Spanish edition of the magazine; also reprinted 

for distribution to 6,000 manufacturing plants in ad- 

dition to those who receive the entire magazine. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE COPIES 
UPON REQUEST. 


= Ss. AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Za fe ’ World's Largest Export Journal 
\ BE ee | ' 386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





\ 
\ derek 2" te ie. 
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(BULLETIN) 
HERE will be no machinery ex- 
hibits at any of the annual con- 
ventions — sand and gravel, crushed 
stone, or ready-mixed concrete — to 
be held in Cleveland in January. Con- 
vention interest will be centered on 

the regular daily sessions. 


But there is still a way in which your 
products new or old can be visually 
presented to everyone attending the 
conventions. Feet of floor space are 
not available for that purpose, but 
inches of advertising space in the Jan- 
uary Convention Number of Pit and 
Quarry can still be had. 


You can still reserve extra space in 
that important issue. Your advertising 
message in that number will be placed 
in the hands of every producer — 
every prospective buyer — attending 
these three conventions, and will do 
an all-out war-time job for you in the 
absence of the usual convention 
shows. In addition, your message will 
reach Pit and Quarry’s more than 
6,500 regular producer subscribers, 
most of whom never attend a con- 
vention. 


There’s an opportunity to do an even 
better job than formerly of capitaliz- 
ing on producers’ interest in equip- 
ment at convention time. Here’s a 
chance to establish your name, show 
your products, and cultivate good-will 
among the many newcomers in a con- 
stantly changing audience. 


Don’t miss the opportunities which 
the January Convention Number pro- 
vides. Plan now for the most effective 
use of special space to do a special job 
in a special situation. 





Tell your story in Pit and Quarry! 
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Milling Machine Know-How a 


“Better Milling Faster ... through greater knowledge’ 
heads this bleed spread featuring a booklet on milling 
machine practice. Virtually the entire ad is devoted to 
picturing (cover and typical pages) and describing 
this mine of data. Here is an example of one of the 
many important jobs industrial advertising can do: 
Get detailed information into the hands of the right 
people, quickly. As the ad explains, this know-how “will 
give new operators a start in the right direction and 
experienced men a more complete understanding of 
their work’. Other valuable booklets, reports and case 
histories are offered; a typical milling machine is 
shown and briefly commented on. 


a(3— 
Chasing Chaser Breakage GE 

Still another manufacturer is demonstrating how to 
sell the basic quality of his products and what they are 
doing to further the war effort, and still give helpful, 
detailed information on correct shop practice. Two 
pages are used. The left one pictures threading ma- 
chines that are speeding ship production; gives high- 
lights of the company’s basic story. The right hand 
page is packed full of “Thread Tips”, showing through 
specific copy and mechanical drawings how to grind 
and use chasers properly. Forcing badly-sheared stock 
into chasers, cooling chasers in water and incorrect 
grind for cast brass are the evils cautioned against in 
this newest of a series of messages that are helping 
out today and building for tomorrow. 


More Light on Night Production 4 wnt 


An easy-to-read page of short true stories telling how 
war plants have stepped up production by making a 
few simple changes in their lighting. Three case his- 
tories are given. Each outlines a lighting problem, 
reveals the solution and describes the result. Each is 
illustrated with a simplified, cartoon-type sketch pic- 
turing the situation. This advertiser of lighting equip- 
ment closes his story with an offer of consultation and 
a coupon for a booklet on “War Production Lighting.” 








No. 4 








Z 


; en $f 
Veterans Advise New Lathe Hands a @ 


No. 4 in a series of constructive ads in which experi- 
enced men in this manufacturer’s lathe-building plant 
give important do’s and don’ts on lathe operation. Cur- 
rently covered are: 1—Wrong-way-right-way sketches 
and captions showing position of compound rest for 
rough cutting; 2—A table of cutting feeds and speeds 
for using carbide-type tools on various metals; 3 
“Hare-and-tortoise” advice to slow down and finish 
sooner ... in other words, reduce the speed and in- 
crease the feed for more efficient metal-removing. Ad- 
vertising of this type helps production men and main- 
tains their confidence in the manufacturer. 


(/ 3 
SL 
Tips on Turning-Tools Dial 


How and why this advertiser’s tools aid war production 
is being explained consistently in fact-filled, single- 
page ads. Carrying a standard bulletin-type masthead, 
and running three columns of solid meat, this particu- 
lar message explains the advantages of tool holders in 
conserving high speed steel, boosting production and 
saving man-hours. Spotted through the text are draw- 
ings of the points being discussed. The company makes 
a variety of drop-forgings and drop-forged tools; as 
one group of products after another is featured in 
successive ads, a standard band at the bottom of the 
page pictures the complete line. 





Se 
Conserving Tool Steel “Sr _ 
One way to conserve it is by proper annealing .. . and 
in this case the advertiser who uses his current black- 
and-white page to give Metal-Working some heat- 
treating hints is not a furnace manufacturer but a 
steel producer. No illustration, nothing fancy. Just a 
headline and two columns of straight facts production 
men want to know. Included are data on normalizing 
and spheroidizing, companion processes to annealing 
required in the treatment of certain types of steel. Re- 
prints of the information, on durable cards for hang- 
ing in office or shop, are offered. Today’s demand for 
steel is rivalled only by the demand for information 
on how to fabricate it to best advantage, and this 
company is right in there pitching. 


































of all the 
Space ordered by 
MODERN INDUSTRY’s 
advertisers in 1941 
was reordered in 
renewal contracts 


for 1942 





in no.other publication or 
group of publications could 
they reach as many man- 
agement men, in as many 
manufacturing plants, col- 
lectively producing as much, 
as can be reached in this 
one publication —- MODERN 
INDUSTRY — at comparable 
cost. 





% To make your advertising 
structure more effective — 





% Make MODERN INDUS- 
TRY the foundation paper on 
your advertising schedule in 
1943. 





MODERN INDUSTRY 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Bldg. CHICAGO: 20 N. Wacker Drive 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. LOS ANGELES: 14709 W. 8th St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 220 S. 16th St. ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
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USABLE 
RELIABLE 
INFORMATIO 
in your 
CHEM. & 
MET. ads” 
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made by readers in a recent evaluation of Chem. & Me 
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It’s no Secret—Here is a Most Use: 
wa tiwnwne ions | Se ful Advertising Formula Any 
Chemical Engineer Will Give You 






modern plants 









@ A Chemical Engineer's interests are clearly defined — the current check d 

their opinions we make is an accurate guide on how to reach these men wil 

advertising they will read and heed. 

9A They tell us in no unmistakable terms what interests them most in Chem & Me 

: of chemical engineer reod- Editorial features, articles and departments. What interests them most in i 

— ee ors wont date on new pro- editorial content quite naturally interests them most in the advertising they rest 
=: ah Cp Ue 6 pe What will your product do for me? How can it be applied to my problem 


cessing equipment. 

















What are the specific advantages? These men do not think in generalities. On i 
job, they do not react much to emotional appeals. They want complete detailed 
information in word, picture or drawings — or all of these. 

While we constantly question their desires in editorial features, so do ¥ 
carry on a continuing check on what they like or dislike in the advertisemen' 
On the opposite page we quote one man’s opinion — a chemical engineer's i* 
pressions of Chem & Met advertising. Perhaps yours has been singled out fo 
approval and action or disapproval and oblivion as far as this man is concerse® 

Yes, he is typical of the many we have talked with. There is a definite patte™ 
in the opinions these men give — they are all seeking helpful, practical inform 
tion they can put to use in their daily jobs. That's an advertising formula # 
chemical engineer will gladly give you. You may follow it effectively —™ 
formula proven so successful in getting buying attention of the men you mv 
reach in the chemical process industries. 

































100% 


of chemical engineers we 
hove tolked with wont 


fectval, practical informe 
































tion about products and 
processes they con apply 
te their daily jebs. Adver 
tising thet gives thet hos 






the best chance for their 






eornest attention 
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COMMANDOS of PAPER 


BY day and by night the paper commandos from Champion mills make further raids 





& Me 





Jse 
Any 











yf into enemy territory. Pulp for explosives, waterproof papers for wrapping shells and 
oh d oot ap munitions, food containers, army map paper, blackout paper ... these are but a few of 
nen wi 9 nae nana aie , 3 
. the discernible fighters that Champion provides. Champion also aids the war program 
vm & Met 
st in the by supplying printing and business papers for Government, and paper substitutes for 
hey read. 
rroblems’ certain critical materials. Each day of war intensifies the vital need for paper prod- 
s. On the 
> detailed ucts for growing Army, Navy and Air Forces, and the industries that serve them. 
o do w 
Lise ments. . P 
e's THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE €O., Hamilton, Ohio 
| out 
oncerned. MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
. = Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
form 
a la a0 and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
ely — the DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
) ust : 
—_ NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND «: BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 











FORTIFIED BY EXPERIENCE 























































RUSSELL L. PUTMAN Four and one-half years “young”. . . but with m j - 
President and Publisher than 200 years of combined experience in industri 
Entered business paper pub- publishing, advertising and process manufactur 
lishing January 1920 with work . . . this is the background of the Putman Pye 
A. W . Shaw Co., Chicago . "a Co. personnel. ' 
original publishers of FAC- 
Le Pg i ere No novices, these men. From scores upon scores i 
ee years of practical experience . . . from responsible 
BUSINESS WEEK) . . . cub a tim, , om r 4 | 
copy writer, editorial work, sitions with leading industrial publications . . . th 
advertising, etc., to Vice- men brought a thorough knowledge of accepted pu 
President and Director. lishing practices. 
Later in executive capacities 
with Angus Pub. Co., New But more important, they brought VISION . .. 
York, THE MODERN HOS- and new ideas for the improvement of old practic 
dame saga AVIA- Old habits of thought were subjected to the acid ted 
“sean ~pnecen “Publishing of “What do important readers want most? "Wh 
Co. in 1938. will they actually read? “How can circulation cov | 
age be best obtained? “How can vital information|‘ 
best presented to save time of busy operati 
-_ . a . | Sy Operating men, ) 
EWING W. GRAHAM ... Vice President help them most?” 1 
Another alumnus of the A. W. Shaw Co., N ; F 
Chicago original publishers of FACTORY INO single acce prec ractice was ac = r 
Magazine and THE MAGAZINE OF BUSI 6 po 2 e was accepted simply } 
NESS (Now BUSINESS WEEK) in 
circulation, advertising and administrative 
work 


To Philadelphia in 1930 to spend six years PU | MAN PU 


in promotional and sales work with Eastern 
banks then a year in industrial sales 737 N Michigan Ave 


Joined Putman Publishing Co. in 1938 in 
charge of operational activities 


WILLIAM E. COATES .. . Cleveland 


Early business apprenticeship in industrial en- 
gineering work next in equipment sales 

thence to an Advertising Agency as 
Space Buyer and Account Executive 


Newspaper work followed then thirteen 
years representing industrial publications 
(PIT & QUARRY, INDUSTRIAL EQUIP 
MENT NEWS, etc.) 

From Cleveland Bill has ranged over North- 
ern Ohio, Detroit and Eastern Michigan for 
CEP and FEP since 1940 


C. H. THOMAS .. . Chicago 





With FACTORY Magazine (in its early — 

years A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago) in copy Over 27,000 Circulation 

service, sales and as Manager of the publi Chemical Process plants the 

cation most complete coverage available 
in this field 









More years in industrial equipment sales 
and as a principal executive in an indus 
trial advertising agency 












and NA 


Later represented newspapers 





















TION’S BUSINESS J. H. TINKHAM ... Los Angeles 

Actively associated with Putman Publishing Publisher and General Manager of THE OIL 

Co. from its founding in 1938 AGE from 1926 until its merger with PE- 
TROLEUM WORLD in 1929. . . Business 

ager of P OLEUM WORLD until 

KENNETH S. KAULL ... | New York ee Saimin 

With Ahrens Publishing Co., New York, for : 

mane (hen ten years ' on HOTEL MAN For the past ten years has represented indus- 

AGEMENT and RESTAURANT MAN trial publications in California . . . taking 

AGEMENT Advertising Manager of over the California representation of CHEM- 

the latter ICAL EQUIPMENT PREVIEW and FOOD 

Later with FACTORY Magazine (McGraw EQUIPMENT PREVIEW in 1942 

Hill Pub. Co.) in New England and 

with TIME’S ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 

New York 






Based in New York, Ken represents CEP and 
FEP from Philadelphia to Boston 
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THE METAL PRODUCING 


and 


METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 


New men are running new plants today and licking hun- 
dreds of new production problems. Give them working facts about 
how your products will serve and they will keep production rolling. 

In thousands of plants Metal Industries Catalogs are meeting this 
urgent need for quickly available information. These catalogs are 
‘“‘working catalogs’’. .. triple indexed and geared to the need for 


quick action. 





ANT DISTRIBUTION METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 
RATING 

Industries 4A 3A 2A 1A Total 

Agricultural and Construction Machinery 101 40 42 88 271 
Aircraft and Parts 78 18 11 44 151 
Automobiles, Trucks and Parts 187 68 54 138 447 
Bicycles, Motorcycles 9 2 1 — 12 
Blast Furnaces, Steel Works, Wire Works, Pipes, Tubing, etc. 306 55 56 54 471 
Building and Architectural Equipment, Plumbing, Supplies, etc. 138 66 89 205 498 
Business Machines and Office Equipment 40 14 16 19 89 
Clocks, Watches, Instruments 70 20 21 28 139 
Containers—Tin Cons, Tubes, Barrels, etc. 50 13 25 37 125 
Cutlery and Tools 51 35 44 49 199 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances 202 68 77 140 487 
Fabricated Structures—Boilers, Tanks, Process Equipment, etc. 97 87 96 245 525 
Finishing Shops, Platers, Enamelers, etc. 13 9 11 26 59 
Forgings, Stamping, etc. 57 40 44 132 273 
Foundries 138 68 101 286 593 
Hordware 159 94 97 196 546 
Heating Equipment, Air Conditioning, Industrial Refrigeration 176 77 99 220 572 
Household Products, Miscellaneous 100 46 51 104 301 
Industrial Machinery, General 817 298 297 464 1876 
Jewelry, Fine Metal Ware 30 16 19 19 84 
Machine Tools and Accessories 84 59 61 154 358 
Non-ferrous Metal Manufacturers 218 29 30 66 343 
*Guns and Projectiles — — — _ 75 
Photographic Equipment 8 5 8 12 33 
Railway Equipment and Rolling Stock 98 9 9 13 129 
Shipbuilding 51 8 17 35 111 
TOTALS 3278 1244 1376 2794 8767 


*Not Rated—Mostly government control. 


Besides foundries listed opposite that heading (593) there are 2116 other companies with foundries or a total of 2709 


¥ 


PHILADELPHIA 
12 S. 12th Se, 


fj /j df *t//. - to include buying and service infor- 
fy VY /b f ‘ “ mation on your products in the 1943 
¢ Vy le (Second Annual) issue of Metal 
Industries Catalog. Its guaranteed 
distribution of 15,000 copies will give you inside plant contacts 
- » coverage of important design, engineering and production 
nen right through the year. 


Our service covers catalog preparation as well as distribution 
ind merchandising. Call our nearest office for details. 


METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


Issued by 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Publishers of METALS & ALLOYS and CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
310 S. Michigan Ave. 1133 Leader Bidg. 564 Market St. 
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-SPEEDIEST CONVERSION RECORD 
EVER ROLLED UP by Industrial Paper! 


1939 


S 4 A. 





15% 


“Controlled” 








PURCHASING’S “paid” circulation 
jumped from 25% to 84% 
in three years! 


In 1939, when Conover-Mast acquired PURCHASING, 
the circulation was 5,361 “controlled” subscriptions and 
only 1,871 “paid.” Today, nearly 84% of all subscrip- 
tions have been converted to “paid” .. . and total circu- 
lation has grown to 8,398! This is evidence of reader- 


interest never equalled by another industrial publication. 


Accomplished without “Tricks” 
Aggressive, useful editing is the only explanation for 
this record conversion. For, PURCHASING employs no 


high-pressure circulation methods . . . no special rates, 





1942 


A.B.C. 


16% 


WA Gag Controlled” 










MAA MIGALINE TOR PURCHASING AERTS — SINCE 1915 


et oe eee a 





no subscription salesmen. Its “controlled” circulation is 
merely sampling to enable purchasing executives to 
learn its unusual editorial value. 


Reaches Buying Executives 

PURCHASING goes to the executives of every central- 
ized purchasing departments ... the men who rule war- 
plant procurements. They are your first contact to get 
your products on the “approved list.” And they hold 
final authority in making selections from this list. 

Advertise in PURCHASING, and you'll reach this impor- 
tant group without waste or omissions. PURCHASING is 
the National Magazine for Purchasing Executives! 
PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd St., New York; 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Bldg., Cleveland. 


PURCHASING 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 
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The quickest, most effectual way to make and 
keep friends among our Good Neighbors in Latin- 
America is to see that they are kept informed, 
throughout the war, regarding our industrial, 
professional and technical developments. The 
U. S. Government considers this vital. Such infor- 
mation steadies Latin-American confidence in us 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 











and keeps our commercial contacts healthy. Mag- 
azines are the dominant channel for this flow 
of information and the *B. P. I. C. Specialized 
Publications,—factual, authoritative, and widely 
read by leading business executives,—aid ma- 
terially in creating hemisphere solidarity and 
will keep your brand-name alive. 


(Afiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA 
AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, 
(Published annually in separate English and Spanish editions, 
(Published annually in separate editions, both editions in Spanish) 


tors 
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INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, 
EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas Automotive Distribu- 
and The Latin-American BUYERS GUIDES for CONSTRUCTION and 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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A BIG INDUSTRY DEM 


A LWAYS BIG, the metal working industry has expanded enormously 


as | 

















since 1937. Always big, the industry’s leading publication has 


kept pace. 


In the front line of America’s War Production Drive, the metal working 
industry must have a constant flow of new and up-to-date information 
on every phase of management operation, manufacturing processes, and 


available equipment and supplies. 


Weekly, in ever-growing volume, The Iron Age editorial and advertising 
pages have met this increased demand for “know-how,” the latest news 
of equipment and supply sources, and the latest news of processes, 


methods, and War Production Drive requirements. 
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Boring is an important metal cutting method 
used in virtually every war plant in the country. 
Naturally the executives of those plants are 
anxious to learn how to increase the efficiency 
of their boring operations. As a result, they have 
been intensely interested in the six page article 
on boring and boring tools that appears in the 
November TOOL ENGINEER. They know that 
the information it contains is timely . . . useful 


... authoritative. 


Mass production executives are always inter- 
ested in what THE TOOL ENGINEER has to 
say about speeding production and increasing 
efficiency . . . because the articles in THE TOOL 


PRODUCTION DATA SHEET 














WHAT’S NEW 
IN BORING? 


me Reported in November by 


"= THE BRAMSON STAFF 













ENGINEER are written by men who know how 


tool engineers think and work. 


The men who comprise the audience of THE 
TOOL ENGINEER are Master Mechanics, Plant 
Superintendents, Works Managers, Chief Tool 
Designers, and other production executives... 
men who have real influence in the selection of 
tools and machinery for their plants. Advertis- 
ing in THE TOOL ENGINEER effectively reaches 


these key men in today’s greatest market. 


Our Market Data File will give you more 
complete information on the coverage of 
THE TOOL ENGINEER. ..... Write for it. 
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When you pay the Piper 


--- get a Receipt! 


A MESSAGE TO THE EXECUTIVES OF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
(As Published in Business Week, Reprints on Request) 


Business concerns are willingly paying the 
piper of war. However. because tax-money is 


visible, we are all prone to think of it as the 


way we pay for victory in a global conflict. 





But when a war-converted plant trades nor- 
mal production for all-out war production, it 
becomes apparent that the real cost of war 
lies in the way in which war-money is created, 
not alone in taxes on that money. 

Here’s an example: 

The machinery of distribution begins to rust. 

This rusting distribution machinery is just 


one of the costs of war. but it is important. 


102 


In fact, there is a real need for our selling 
and advertising techniques in war-time. They 
can be used to help win the war and to pre- 
pare the way for the eventual re-conversion of 


our plants. 






































The first step in war-converting selling en- 
ergy is a clear definition of objectives. 

Many companies have already done a good job 
of re-defining war objectives for their sales and 
advertising. (See booklets offered in coupon.) 

Changing the war-objectives of selling and 
advertising requires the understanding atten- 
tion of the top-executive of a business. 
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It is so simple you may have forgotten how to... 





(1) Largest net paid circulation. 
(2) Most responsive audience. 


(3) Lowest advertising cost per reader. 









To promote the good health 
of your business in tremendous 1943 
advertise in... 






Forms close 12th of preceding month 


The BEST-ADVERTISING-BUY statements made herein are based on these facts: 


Total net paid Page rate 
June 1942 ABC per 1,000 

{ Nation’s Business circula- 
NATION’S BUSINESS 374,638 $4.80 tion has increased every 
month since March 1934 
Fortune 164,359 9.79 ... at the full subscription 
‘ : ‘ price and without circula- 
Business Week 120,752 8.52 tion tricks. Its renewals 
United States News 188,893 6.22 are high, its reader inter- 
est increasing constantly. 
Why? Because business 
men find it interesting, 
constructive and helpful. 
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ITH the distribution of the 1943 edition 
of the Market Data Book to subscribers, 
comments from leading industrial advertisers 
and their agencies are rolling in, renewing ap- 
preciation of the fine array of information on 
markets and media available in this 22-year-old 


service. 


Reference to the Market Data Book is an 
established habit among those whose job it is 
to study industrial and trade markets and to 
direct advertising and sales promotion to these 
fields. So each new edition, especially one com- 
ing at a time when war has changed the market 
picture to an amazing extent, is welcomed as an 
old and familiar friend, which has been tried 


many times and not found wanting. 


“The 1943 Market Data Book has just 
reached my desk, and after spending consider- 
able time going over it in detail,” writes Edward 
J. Stover, Jr., vice-president of the Chas. Dallas 
Reach Company, Newark, “I am _ convinced 
that it is an even more useful reference book 


than ever before. 


“T particularly want to compliment you upon 
the handling of the section entitled, ‘Metal Pro- 


ducing and Working Industries.’ I have re- 


unalls te obta 


cently been doing research work in this field, 
and therefore I am in a position to appreciate 
the data and interpretations included in the new 
volume. It not only assembles detailed infor- 
mation from many sources into one compre. 
hensive and intelligible treatise, but also gives 
considerable information which I have been un. 


able to obtain from any other source.” 


And with the pressure upon industrial ad- 
vertising managers for more and harder work in 
guiding their campaigns into productive fields, 
it is easy to understand the conditions which 
prompted Arthur H. Oberndorfer, advertising 
manager of the Hevi Duty Electric Company, 
Milwaukee, to say, “All the good things I have 
said about past editions, and more, hold good 
for the 1943 book. While I have always used 
it to quite some extent, I think in the past five 
months it has had a whole year of usefulness 


for me. It’s a fine job—congratulations!” 


Constant use by advertisers and agencies nat: 
urally makes the Market Data Book the logical 
place in which to file the basic factual story of 
media—and the usefulness of this information 
to buyers of space likewise insures its usefulness 
to publishers. As C. D. Davenport, advertising 
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Cyclops was not 


.. Mo perspective ...no orientation! Going it 
alone, he came to no good end! Today’s man- 
agement-man gets perspective from Business 
Week’s reporting of each week’s new tide of 
business news. Read BW to make your deci- 
sions: and use BW to influence others’ decisions: 
advertisers are using it more than any other 


magazine but two... 2048 pages in 10 months! 





BUSINESS WEEK — The News-base of Management’s Decisions 











How to reduce breakage of cutting tools — How to save 
welding electrodes — How to select the right motor — How 
to install anti-friction bearings--How to conserve power 
~ How to regrind valves and save critical materials —- How 
to analyze materials handling costs — How to check indus- 
trial lighting —- How to maintain power plant equipment. 
Here are “know how” facts of vital importance to nearly 
any warplant! 

How specialized government agencies can aid your plant 
in Employee Training —- Employment Service — Conserva- 
tion — Salvage — Specification — Standardization — Indus- 
trial Nutrition — Reduction in Power Costs. All these agen- 
cies offer manufacturers valuable services which are wide 
in scope and backed by nation-wide service organizations. 

How to operate milling machines, lathes and planers 
most efficiently — How to care for leather belting — How to 
save mechanical rubber goods — How to maintain wire rope 
— How to maintain the factory building. 

This is but a sample of the mass of practical information 
contained in the November Know How Hand Book issue 
of MILL & FACTORY. More than 2,000 manufacturers 
of industrial machinery, tools and equipment together with 
the war agencies in Washington supplied MILL & FAC- 
TORY ’s nine technical editors and field men with this 
original data for the sole purpose of helping American 
industry win its battle of production against the Axis. All 
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this is now available in the November issue of MILL & 
FACTORY. 

This, the largest issue on record of any industrial period- 
ical, is now aiding manufacturers to “Get More From Less.” 

No production engineer, no factory superintendent, no 
supervisor, no labor management committee and no worker 
regardless of his knowledge or experience can fail to benefit 
from this wealth of verified Know How practice. 

We urge every industrial advertising and sales executive 
to see that this Hand Book is put to immediate use in his 
plant. 

Know How will improve methods, conserve materials 
and produce more arms. Put it to work NOW! Conover- 
Mast Corporation, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Bldg., Cleveland; ™ncan 
A. Scott Company, West Coast Representatives, Sar Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


ILL‘ FACTOR 


























